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2 THE BOSTON PHO SECTION ONE 


HERO OF THE WEEK 


The Boston Women’s Fund 


Last Tuesday, the Boston Women’s Fund (BWF) 
honored 18 women’s groups for their good works. But 
the event was as much a testament to the success of the 
BWF as it was to the spotlighted honorees. 

Since it was founded seven years ago, the BWF has 
offered financial, technical, and spiritual support to 
women’s groups struggling for social and economic 
change — groups traditionally left out when the big 
foundations are handing out cash. (A study cited by the 
BWF concluded that less than four percent of annual 
foundation dollars go to women’s organizations.) Over 
its history, the BWF has awarded more than $262,000 
in grants, at a maximum of $2500 a pop. In addition, 
BWF offers free technical help to community-based 
women’s groups, assisting them to become more 
competitive in the tight foundation-grant arena and to 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Luiz Veléz of Roxbury 
Youthworks on budget-slashing 


The nip-and-tuck job Beacon Hill number-crunchers 
have done on the state budget lately doesn’t appear to 
have been enough to assuage voter anger over alleged 
waste. But the cuts have already been devastating to 
the small human-services agencies that do the frontline 
work for the state. At Roxbury Youthworks, which 
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develop other ways of raising money. 

Who, exactly, does the BWF help? Virtually any 
grassroots women’s group, regardless of its specialty. 
Included among the current grant recipients honored 
last week, for example, were a support group for 
disabled women, a support group for recent refugees, 
a nutrition-counseling center, an oral-history project, a 
newspaper by and for poor people, and a legal- 
advocacy group. 

As for the BWF itself, it scrapes together its money 
the old-fashioned way: 90 percent of its funding comes 
from individual donations. Last week’s ceremony also 
ushered in a new venture for the BWF — an 
endowment fund the group hopes will raise $2 million 
by the year 2000. 

“We have a phrase,” BWF outreach director Wanda 
Wong says. “‘We are the ones we've been waiting for. 
Instead of waiting for others to help us, we're doing for 
ourselves.” 

For more information, call the BWF at 542-5955. 


serves court-involved kids in Roxbury, the trimming at 
the State House has meant wholesale budget slaughter. 

After suffering cuts in funding from four state 
agencies, Youthworks saw $414,889 of its projected 
$1.2 million budget for the current fiscal year 
evaporate. Impact: the 30-person staff has been cut to 
17; two programs have been eliminated; and the rest 
will reduce the number of kids they serve. 

“What's the overall effect?” asks Youthworks executive 
director Luiz Veléz. “It’s going to reduce the number of 
youth we serve and, obviously, the number of youth we 
save from delinquency. It also, as far as I'm concerned, 
has a really deleterious effect in terms of 
destroying staff morale. It creates an 
unstable environment, which, in my 
opinion, indirectly affects client care.” 

It’s impossible to tell precisely how 
many current or potential Youthworks 
clients will feel the effects' of the hatchet 
job. But good estimates put the figure 
easily in the hundreds. 

Velez, like other human-services 
providers, is “extremely upset” over a 
budget-cutting process he sees as “abso- 
lutely politically motivated,” cutting human 
services as a scare tactic. “I obviously believe 
the state did this in an effort to show that 
even with this level of cuts, I think Dukakis 
used the term, there’d be ‘blood in the 
streets.’ I think that’s ludicrous. I think it’s 
really a costly way of proving a point, in 
terms of all the human misery it causes.” 


SIGN-UP SHEET 


The Eye Research Institute of Boston opens its holiday discount toy store, Charitoys, on October 27. 
Part-time volunteers are needed to staff the store, located at 99 West Cedar Street, through its closing, 


December 22. Call 742-3140. 


The Combat Merchant Mariners World War Il is searching for merchant seamen of World War I. 
Veterans of this corps have recently been granted veteran status by the Department of Defense and they 
should write to the Combat Merchant Mariners at 14 Castle Drive, Spring Valley, New York 10977, or call 


(914) 623-8484 for more information. 


The Boston Public Works Leaf Composting Program is opening its 1990 season. The program 
curtails waste-disposal expenses and increases recycling levels. To find out where and when leaves can 


be dropped off, or to volunteer, call 725-4959. 
The National Toxic 


Fund is sponsoring a benefit to clean up Boston Harbor. An organizational 


meeting will be held at 1168 Commonwealth Avenue, Tuesday, October 30, at 6:30 p.m. Call 232-0327. 
Hospice Care of Massachusetts Inc. is looking for volunteers to serve terminally ill patients and their 


families. Call (508) 443-8150. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
CRAP CUTTING 


Boston’s Institute of Contemporary Art (ICA) is plan- 
ning a comprehensive investigation to find out why 
National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) Chairman John E. 
Frohnmayer rejected a $40,000 grant to the museum for 
its planned 1992 exhibition of the work of Los Angeles 
artist Mike Kelley. 

Depending on what ICA lawyers and officials are able 
to determine, the museum may appeal Frohnmayer’s 
decision or take legal action, according to ICA director 
David Ross. 

NEA grants are recommended by peer-review: panels 
and are subsequently reviewed by the 26-member NEA 
advisory board, the National Council on the Arts. In.the 
past, the council has rubber-stamped nearly all panel rec- 
ommendations. 

When the issue of funding the Kelley exhibit came 
before the council in the spring, “someone apparently 
asked if it was dirty or obscene,” says Ross. “They wanted 
to know, ‘Are we going to get into trouble?”No one 
looked at any slides . . . but someone said it might be 
dirty, and that was it. Frohnmayer rejected it.” 

Ross says he was informed of what went on at the 
meeting by “reliable sources,” including Graham Beal, 

director of the Joslin 
Art Museum in 
Omaha, who was pre- 
sent at the gathering. 
(Beal could not be 
reached for comment 
last week.) 

Frohnmayer has 
refused to give the 
ICA a reason for the 
rejection. He did, 
however, tell Ross the 
grant was not turned 
down because 
Kelley's work is con- 
sidered obscene, 
according to the ICA 
director. 

“In submitting this 
application, we've 
uncovered, unwittingly, what seems, to be a prime exam- 
ple of the dreaded chilling effect this-chilling chairman 
can have on artistic expression,” Ross says. 

Kelley, a well-known artist, is much admired in the 
contemporary-art world. His work has appeared in sever- 
al major exhibitions, including the prestigious Whitney 
Museum of American Art’s 1985 Biennial, and is included 
in a number of permanent collections, including the con- 
temporary collection at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Kelley has described his work as “adolescent.” Many of 
his works deal with staining or dirtying familiar icons or 
objects. Several of his pieces are scatological. 

“Many people admire him because what he does is cut . 
through shit in this society,” says Dana Friis-Hansen, 
curator of MIT’s List Visual Arts Center. “And when you 
do that, what do you come up with but shit?” 

— Maureen Dexzell 


BBJ PARENT SELLS 
INDY SISTER 


The Minneapolis-based company that owns the Boston 
Business Journal has signed a letter of intent to sell a sister 
publication in Indianapolis for an undisclosed amount. 

MyStar Communications Corp., of Indianapolis, has 
agreed to purchase from MCP Inc. the Indianapolis 
Business Journal, the Indianapolis Commercial (a daily 
legal paper), and the Indiana Lawyer (a biweekly state- 
wide paper for attorneys). 

Thomas Minnhagen, president of highly-leveraged 
MCP Inc., described the sale of the company’s 
Indianapolis holdings as “an isolated sale.” 

“There was no fire-sale mentality about this purchase,” 
added Indianapolis Business Journal publisher Chris 
Katterjohn. 

Minnhagen explained, “This local media person, 
Michael Maurer, contacted the company in July and was 
interested in acquiring the publication. We didn’t have 
plans to sell it at the time. But he was very interested and 
he and he offered us a very favorable price, with very 
favorable terms.” 

Asked what those terms might be, Minnhagen respond- 
ed, “An all-cash deal.” 

“MCP has been quite heavily leveraged,” he added, “so 
this was good to reduce the debt to a more comfortable 
level.” 

In August, MCP sold its New Orleans business weekly 
to William Metcalf, who was replaced as chief executive 
of MCP by Minnhagen in November 1989. 

The Indianapolis Business Journal is one of MCP’s 
most profitable properties. In the fiscal year that ended 
August 31 it grossed more than $4 million, with a profit of 
$1.3 million. 

“We don’t have any plans to sell any other publication,” 
Minnhagen claimed. But he admitted the company 
wouldn't ignore a nice offer for any of its publications. “I 
guess that’s the way all companies work,” he said with a 


laugh. 
=— John P. Melle Jr. 


David Ross 
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Baryshnikov and Morris 


Not so 
sturdy Oak 


Mark Morris and 
Baryshnikov at the 
Wang Center 


by Thea Singer 


nce upon a time, there was a man named 

Howard Gilman who owned a plantation called 

White Oak on the Georgia-Florida border. The 
complex boasted fields and streams for horseback riding, 
boating, and golf, as well as a bird sanctuary and an 
endangered-species breeding ground. A philanthropist 
and balletomane, the 67-year-old New York paper 
manufacturer built on his land a new dance facility 
including a 40-by-60-foot studio, and he invited his 
longtime friend (and perhaps today’s greatest. male ballet 
dancer) Mikhail Baryshnikov and the most musical of 
choreographers, Mark Morris, down to make music 
together. 

These two stars hand-picked a troupe of eight dancers, 
merging the “best” from both the ballet and modern- 
dance worlds: Kate Johnson, just retired from the Paul 
Taylor Dance Company; Peggy Baker, Nancy Colahan, 
and Rob Besserer from the Lar Lubovitch Dance 
Company; Jamie Bishton and Kathleen Moore from 
American Ballet Theatre; Denise Pons ftom Boston’ Ballet; 
and William Pizzuto, Who left Boston Ballet last season. 
Morris set to work choreographing two new ballets (Pas 
de Poisson and Motorcade) to be presented, with two of 
his earlier pieces (Going Away Party and Ten 
Suggestions), on a 17-city tour that began this past 
Wednesday with a preview performance at the Wang 
Center to benefit Dance Umbrella. The triumvirate called 
their creation the White Oak Dance Project. 

It sounds like a fairy tale. Too bad it fell‘short of a 
magical ending. 

The one-night show was an evening of technical - 
competence (even brilliance, in the breathtaking 
wizardry of Kate Johnson, who moves like the wind, and 
flashes of light, in the airy lyricism of Denise Pons and 
the generosity of spirit of William Pizzuto) and crowd- 
pleasing, frolicking fun. And choreographically, Morris’s 
trademark rapid dynamic shifts. were still there, as were 
his astounding mastery of steps, theatricality, and vintage 
rhythmic layering. 

But where was the Mark Morris who could make my 
body sing? 

I missed the jumble of inventiveness, the whimsy and 
wit that often knock you flat, the irony, and the 
astonishing musicality, all of which were intended but, 
with a few exceptions, didn’t seem able to make it 
through the dancers’ bodies. Most of all I missed the 21 
powerful, audaciously independent artists defining the 
Monnaie Dance Group/Mark Morris, many of whom 
aesthetically grew up with Morris and hold his 
choreography — and hence the ability to become the 
polyphonic tones of his dances — not just in their 
muscles but in their bones. 

Still, with the abundance of talent on stage, there was 
plenty to take in, albeit somewhat dryly. For starters, 
there was Going Away Party. A nonstop hee-haw of a 
dance, it is an ode to the tugs and ties that bind and 
break relationships between men and women. To the 
strains of C&W music by Bob Willis and His Texas 
Playboys, including “Yearning” and “When You Leave 
Amarillo, Turn Out the Lights,” the piece takes American 
barn dances and turns them belly-up. 

It is a shower of of kicks and zigzagging feet, high- 
handed pattycake, and lunge-hops skimming across the 
floor. One woman splats flat on her back, legs spread 
wide, as her man falls face first through them to the 
words “I hope that you yearn too.” Morris’s role of 
inhospitable host is taken here by Baryshnikov, who 
though technically on target has neither the galumphing, 
pouting weight of Morris’s recalcitrant entertainer nor his 
progenitor’s satirical edge. 

Neither, in the miming sequences, do Nancy Colahan 
and her partner have the grit, the antic flippancy of 
Morris veterans Holly Williams and Keith Sabado. For 
example, at the phrase, “My arms keep reaching for you,” 
the couple stretch rapidly undulating arms toward each 
other that resolve in fluttering hands. Colahan swims with 
vigor, but Williams’s battings are as meaty and satisfying 
See DANCE, page 4 
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UP FOR GRABS by Jon Keller 
In several key precincts in the state, voters are undecided on both the governor's 
race and the CLT ballot question. They are watching the campaign with horrified 
Jascination, sifting through the ruins of their confidence in the political process 
for shards of bope to bang on to. 

ENDORSEMENTS 

The Phoenix chooses its favorites for tbe US Senate, and the Congress, and we state 
our position on the six ballot questions. 

ALIEN-NATION, ALIEN-STATE by Murray B. Levin 

Independents throughout the country, in unprecedented numbers, are adamantly 
taking a stand against insiders, incumbents, bloated budgets, corruption, and mis- 
management 

BLACK ON BLACK by Ric Kahn 

There is growing sentiment among some black activists and educators in Boston 
that they should take a stab at some sort of special and separate schooling for 
African-American youngsters. At stake, they say, ts the survival of black males 
who are increasingly at risk of failing in society and consistently being failed by 
the white education system. 

THE AUTOMONSTER by Jean Tepperman 

Sorry, kids, but we just can’t afford the car. At least, we can't afford the 141 bil- 
lion cars currently operating in the United States. We spend almost 20 percent of 
our income, both as a nation and as housebolds, on transportation. We spend so 
much because our transportation system is overwhelmingly dominated by private 
vebicles that consume a massive amount of resources and take a tremendous toll 
on the environment. 
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CARNIVAL OF SOULS 


URBAN EYE 

This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board checks out the Rattlesnake Bar, buys some con- 
dom jewelry (no kidding!), schleps around some new tote bags, and more. 
PLAYGIRLS OF THE WESTIN WORLD by Timothy Gower 

They came, they saw, they photographed. A behind-the-scenes look at Playboy 
magazine's local recruitment effort. 

INTERRACIAL COUPLES by Juliana Verdone 

To bear the media tell it, the city is a jungle, characterized by growing hostility 
among people of different backgrounds. But amid all that, there are pockets of 
tolerance, acceptance, and accomodation. Just listen to the stories of people who 
struggle-— or never struggle — as part of an interracial couple. 

CLOTHES ENCOUNTERS compiled by Ketura Persellin 

A look at five terrific boutiques. Plus, bargain-shopping for boys and a guide to 
the used-clothing scene. 

THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 

AID & ACTION compiled by Gail Mandel 

DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 

Caribbean flair at Sibel’s. Plus the Phoenix restaurant guide and cheap eating at 
Lee’s in Harvard Square. 
THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 


: Fe ¥ , Sammannie 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you step 
out. If you’re movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston's most inventive 
film guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of the Art.” 
And in “Next Weekend,” Rebecca Nemser changes seasons with “Between Spring 
and Summer,” ashow of new Soviet art at the ICA. 

ART and DANGE 

Rebecca Nemser treasures the “Courtly Splendor” of Japanese traditional art at the 
MFA; Thea Singer goes '60s-tripping with Carbone 14 and Le dortoir. 

THEATER ms 

Bill Marx talks with August Wilson about Two Trains Running; and be finds the 
New Repertory Theatre's Candida candid but a little soft-bearted. Robin Dougherty 
gets tips from A Girl’s Guide to Chaos; and Carolyn Clay heads north for the world 
premiere of Kiss Me Quick Before the Lava Reaches the Village and Gloucester 
Stage Cesipany’s Shirley Valentine (in rehearsal). 

FILM 

Peter Keough finds Revetsal of Fortune darkly funny and says To Sleep with 
Anger could wake up black filmmaking, and Marcia Palley speaks with Charles 
Burnett, To Sleep’s director; Charles Taylor says the Quincy Jones documentary 
Listen Up! blows bot and cold; Steve Vineberg eulogizes Joel McCrea; and in a 
Halloween special Robin Dougherty says the original Night of the Living Dead 
makes mincemeat of its remake and delights in Carnival of Souls. Plus, in 
“Trailers,” J'ai été au bal and The Hot Spot. 

MUSIC 

Peter Keough raps with Quincy Jones and Jim Macnie reviews Q’s new book-plus- 
CD tribute; Jon Garelick celebrates the joyful noise of Cecil Taylor and mourns Art 
Blakey; Polly Campbell bas a Budweiser with Mojo Nixon and reports a Rash of 
Stabbings; Stephanie Zacharek says Edie Brickell is not aware of too many things; 
Jennifer Einhorn celebrates the steely will of Ferron; Michael Freedberg gets mixed 
up but finds the Cure; Fred Bouchard digs Gil Goldstein's international beat. 
Plus, in “Live and on Record,” ZZ Top, the Strawberry Zots, and Human Radio. 


27 HOT DOTS 28 LISTINGS 

36 ART LISTINGS 40 PLAY BY PLAY 
42 OFF THE RECORD 43 FILM LISTINGS 
44 FILM STRIPS 


COMING NEXT WEEK KI 


In Lifestyle: Bouncers — how they keep the cool in the.clubs; a profile of crack Globe reporter Eileen McNamara; a 
sorry tale of life without an ATM card. In Arts: Jon Garelick on the All-Star AIDS benefit record, Red Hot and Blue; 
Peter Keough on Jacob's Ladder, Jim Macnie and John Mello on A Complex World. 


Credits: Jeff Thiebauth (with-News) and Michael Romanos (with Lifestyle). - 
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Continued from page 3 
as pulled pork on a bun. 

Yet there are devilishly redeeming 
moments. The lyrics “I feel your lips on 
mine” coincide with three women being 
held aloft, their crotches unabashedly 
addressing their men’s faces. Or take the 
hilarious soporific square dance (or maybe 
it’s a soporific dance for squares). 
Sluggishly, two lines of participants step 
toward each other, curve in an arthritic 
bow. Baryshnikov, raising a finger, calls 
the moves with all the alacrity of a 90-year- 
old announcing the next number at church 
bingo. 

Pas de Poisson, to Erik Satie’s “Cinéma: 
Entr’acte symphonique de Reldche,” 
skimps in a different way. A trio for 
Baryshnikov, Johnson, and Morris, all in 
black (an allusion to Balanchine’s black- 
and-white ballets?), it marks the first time 
I’ve seen Morris’s musicality slip toward 
mickey-mousing. Whether the fault lies in 
the invention or the execution of the steps 
is not clear. 

A stark dance of quick touches, taps, 
passées, tiny hand flicks, foot pawings, 
and still points contrasted by ricocheting 
lines, Pas de Poisson appears a paean to 
the tripartite: the three dancers execute 
numerous steps and combinations based 
on Satie’s omnipresent counts of three. 
And though Morris impresses with 
polyphonic rhythms here, because the 
dance phrases are more etched lines than 
space-eating curves, you're left with a 
dance of individuals each in his or her 
own world rather than a crescendo of 
polyphonic harmonies. For all its layering, 
the dance gets more intricate but not 
richer. 

Yet here, too, there are uproarious 
moments. In one, Morris in all his heft 
skims off stage on the balls of his feet 
doing mock bourrées. In a cross between 
a Marxian (as in Groucho) and Beckett- 
esque (as in Waiting for Godot) tragi- 
comic interlude, Johnson kneels by a 
basket of fish, reaches in, and hands the 
bounty presto one by one to Baryshnikov, 
who passes each off to Morris, who sends 
the items flying, no doubt to their rightful 
reasting places. At one point, the trio 
smack together, looking for all the world 
like a statue of three Louise Brookses 
Velcro’d as one. 

Fully fashioned in the comic mode is 
Ten Suggestions, the Morris solo that grew 
out of improvisations of, Morris once told 
me, the most boring things you could do 
with a chair, a hoop, a ribbon, a hat. 
Danced in pink silk pajamas to Alexander 
Tcherepnin’s Bagatelles (played live by 
pianist Linda Dowdell), the dance draws 
its genesis from the Pierrot style of the 
French mimes. 

Baryshnikov, entering with a heart- 
stopping spin, has replaced Morris in the 
central role. What’s missing most from his 
performance, though, is certainly not 
technique but quality: Morris’s 
voluptuousness (in fact his excesses)’ and 
his self-consciousness — his ability to 
comment on the movement while he’s 
performing inside it, which gives the piece 
its ironic edge. When Morris, for instance, 
goes methodically through several ballet 
positions, there’s no mistaking his parodic 
intent. Baryshnikov, on the other hand, 
looks as he were doing an actual warm- 
up. 

Whereas Morris tends to an off-handed 
hamminess to achieve that double role of 
dancer/backseat driver (from his slicing 
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Baryshnikov’s precision meets Johnson's exuberance. 


Pons contributes an airy lyricism. 


the ribbon with nonchalance bordering on 
disgust to rolling the hoop off stage with 
such a sense of finality that he might as 
well dust off his hands), Baryshnikov plays 
the part rather than playing with it. In the 
process he loses the organic connection 
that travels from a swing in the hips, 
through his arms, round his shoulders, and 
that exits via rattling hands with all the 
panache of the wave at a Red Sox game. 
Perhaps that’s the hazard of putting on 
someone else’s body a piece that grew out 
of improvisations on your own: something 
gets lost in the translation. 

This is not to say the man can’t act, in 
the intuitive sense of the word. When 
Baryshnikov fiddles with the hat, his 


PHOTOS BY ANNIE LEIBOVITZ 


Chaplin-esque qualities shine. After laying 
the hat atop his head, he raises it to a point 
right of center and sticks his head into it. 
The converse is just as charming: lowering 
the bowler waist high, he crouches to 
accommodate it. 

Personality becomes a moot point, of 
course, in the processional yet often fast- 
paced Motorcade, which draws its 
structure from 18th-century figure dances. 
Set to Saint-Saéns’s Septet, this technical 
tour de force is a true ensemble piece full 
of high battements, multiple pirouettes, 
parallel passé turns, seesawing dives, and 
lunges. An exposé on opposites, it’s 
structurally a contrast of poses and etched 
lines. A single phrase — legs crossing with 
every step offset by arms straight as 
windshield wipers swinging in opposition 
— darts throughout like a leitmotif. At one 
point, four dancers form a line, their arms 
jutting outward, as others weave among 
them, pushing their outstretched limbs as 
if they were turnstiles. 

Johnson and Baryshnikov partner each 
other beautifully here, her attention to 
detail and exuberance the perfect foils for 
his precision and technical acumen, 
(What's outstanding about Baryshnikov in 
ballet performances is his musicality and 
exquisite phrasing. For some reason, these 
seem held in check in these dances.) Pons, 
too, is a standout, floating when lifted as if 
borne on a cushion of air. 

In her introduction to the White Oak 
book of photos by Annie Leibovitz, critic 
Joan Acocella notes that Morris chose 
Septet for its “annunciatory character 
throughout, and that is what he wanted: to 
announce the arrival of the White Oak 
Dance Project.” Let’s hope that in its future 
productions, its delivery more closely 
matches its promise. Q 
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Central Artery consultants get 
$85 million/one year contract for 
500 consultant employees (average annual 
cost $170,000 per consultant) 
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outside consulting contracts 
during the last three fiscal years. 








MWRA amends 61 consultant contracts for 
74.5 million. An average increase of 78%. Not 
subject to competitive bid. Inspector General 
states process invites waste and abuse. 


DON'T BE FOOLED: 
These are the consultants Question 2 would control. 
Consultants don't plow snow or provide human services. 


Cut Consultant Waste / VOTE YES ON 2 


Paid for by Mass. Organization of State Engineers and Scientists, Paul K. Donohue, President 
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riday morning, October 19, 9:07 
a.m. Ashley’s coffee shop on 
Washington Street in Braintree 
Center, the local habitat of the 
disgruntled voter. And there, 
hunched over a cholesterol- 
laden breakfast and a newspaper 
account of the previous 
evening's Weld-Silber debate, is a 
classic example of the species, a 
middle-aged electrician named 
Henry in boots and a worn work shirt with 
a faded union decal on the breast pocket. 

“Lookatem,” sneers Henry to no one in 
particular, poking a sausage toward page- 
one photos of a smug-looking Weld and a 
snarling Silber. “Like two pigs runting 
around in the gawddam mud.” 

Henry’s allegory might be more colorful 
than most. But dozens of interviews with 
voters in four disparate communities yield 
an unavoidable conclusion: in both the 
| sarcastic tone of his remark and the under- 
lying confusion it. exposes over whom to 
vote for, he’s far from alone. 

Over the, past two weeks, the Phoenix 
visited with and eavesdropped on voters 
in Ward 7, Precinct 4, in Cambridge, an 
affluent, arch-liberal neighborhood hard 
by the Radcliffe campus; Ward 17, Precinct 
12, in Dorchester, a racially mixed, polliti- 
cally savvy cluster of property owners 
huddled at the eastern frontier of the noto- 

rious Area B police district; Wayland, a 
semi-rural bedroom suburb whose large 
numbers of Independent, well-educated, 
politically moderate residents are a target 
audience of Weld’s; and Braintree, a con- 
servative Democratic town that went 
strongly for Silber in the September prima- 
ry. The people we met ran the gamut from 


by Jon 


yuppies to aging Archie Bunkers, from 
Waspish suburbanites to blue-collar urban 
ethnics. A few have made up their minds 
to vote for Weld or Silber; somewhat more 
often, positions have hardened for or 
against the Citizens for Limited Taxation 
(CLT) tax-cutting petition. But pollsters 
beware: most of these voters are undecid- 
ed on both the governor’s race and the 
CLT ballot question. They are watching the 

with horrified fascination, sifting 
through the ruins of their confidence in 
the political process for shards of hope to 
hang on to. 

And they’re not at all happy with what 
they’re finding. The perpetual tension 
between a desire for services and a 
demand not to be ripped off by a disrep- 
utable government, scratched raw by the 
state’s economic downturn and political 
collapse, has gone unaddressed by all the 
campaign rhetoric, and these voters resent 
it. Within the typical Weld-leaning voter 
who likes the GOP nominee’s political 
moderation and the idea of restoring two- 
party democracy lurks a distrust of the 
candidate’s social-spending promises and 
a skepticism of Republicans fueled by the 
unfolding Washington tax fiasco. Silber- 
leaners have similar doubts about the 
Democrats’ choice: How will he fund all 
those swell-sounding educational pro- 
grams? What sort of reformer wheels and 
deals with Bulger? Will this guy give a 
damn about my opinion once he’s in? 
Concludes a veteran Wayland social-ser- 
vice activist: “Neither person is able to 
gtasp the social, economic, service, and 
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Anger over the state’s plight. Skepticism about 
the candidates’ proposed solutions. Cynicism 
toward political leaders. Confusion about the 
effects of the Citizens for Limited Taxation’s tax- 
cutting petition. Concern about the future. 

These are the emotions that form a common 
theme underneath the inconclusive jumble of 
positions and passions the Phoenix encountered 
in four key slices of the electorate. For those sup- 
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porting Republican William Weld, issues of envi- 
ronmental protection, benevolence toward 
women, and establishing a partisan balance of 
power seem to outweigh fears about the CLT peti- 
tion. To Silber supporters, the promise of educa- 
tional reform and less abrupt cuts in services 
appears to allay concerns of a possible continua- 
tion of unresponsive, patronage-bloated govern- 
ment. But to the great mass of undecided voters, 
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financial needs of the middle class.” 
*¢+ fs 

Short of a US-out-of-North-America rally 
on the Common, you can’t find a more 
left-leaning group of people than the 751 
voters who live in Cambridge’s Ward 7, 
Precinct 4. Democrats outnumber 
Republicans six to one, and even the 
Republicans tend to be liberal — poor 
Steve Pierce took only nine of the 
precinct’s 52 GOP-primary votes last 
month. 

There may be more academics and psy- 
chiatrists per block of precinct 4 than any- 
where in America other than Truro in 
August. The stately homes along Bond 
Street, opposite the Harvard Observatory, 
or atop the hill on Raymond Street are 
worth, on average, $500,000, even in a 
dead real-estate market. The near-man- 
sions on lushly landscaped Gray Gardens 
East cost even more. This is pricey turf, but 
the precinct’s politics aren’t dictated by, its 
property values. The professionals and 
intellectuals, many of them empty-nesters, 
who live in the expensive homes share lib- 
eral dogma with the young, temporarily 
hard-pressed couples who live in the mod- 
est Harvard graduate-student-housing 
complex along Robinson Street and 
Fernald Drive. 

And it’s always been that way. Precinct 4 
never fails to vote for the most liberal can- 
didate or position available. Over the past 
10 years, that’s meant picking a lot of 
losers, such as Jimmy Carter over Ronald 
Reagan in 1980 (by a 4-1 margin), Evelyn 
Murphy over John Kerry in the 1982 lieu- 
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UP FOR GRABS 


As the elections come down to the wire, voters 
are still unsure, unmoved, and undecided 


tenant governor’s race (a 3-1 gap), and 
State Senator George Bachrach by a huge 
margin over Joe Kennedy in their 1986 
congressional primary, one of the district’s 
few precincts to go for Bachrach. 

Last Septemer 18, the precinct went for 
Frank Bellotti over John Silber by more 
than three to one. The local intelligentsia 
know plenty about Silber from his years at 
Boston University, and in this case, famil- 
iarity has bred contempt. 

“I can’t stand John Silber, never could, 
and nothing during his brief, intense politi- 
cal career has militated a change of mind 
in that regard,” says Gerald Berlin, of 
Raymond Street, a downtown Boston 
attorney whose work with the American 
Civil Liberties Union has on occasion 
brought him into direct conflict with Silber 
over the years. “I suppose he would be 
competent, but the martinet quality of the 
man, his anger, and his views on specifics 
I don’t regard as ear-catching. They 
bespeak the guy’s true views, and they're 
not very consonant with mine.” 

Although Berlin says he has “a good 
deal of problems with most Republicans,” 
he doesn’t regard Silber as a Democrat and 
cites “fewer problems with real honest-to- 
God Yankee Massachusetts Republicans of 
the Frank Sargent ilk.” Yet though he sees 
some of that in Weld, Berlin has been dis- 
mayed at Weld’s opposition to controls on 
certain assault weapons, his advocacy of 
removing televisions from prisons, and, 
most important, his support of the CLT 
petition. Lacking any positive feeling 
about the Weld-Silber choice (“I have only 
nerve ganglia left,” he says of the cam- 
paign’s mind-numbing impact), Berlin says 
their positions on Question 3 will probably 
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an unappetizing gubernatorial choice — along 
with the CLT petition’s wrenching choice between 
deeply flawed reform or a repudiated status quo 
— is being regarded with suspicion, hesitation, 
and anguish. And as voting day nears, the voters’ 
decision-making process is clouded by an unin- 
formative campaign, their own rejection of parti- 

_ san labels, and a sense that something’s gone ter- 
ribly wrong and nobody knows how to fix it. 
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sway his final decision: “If Weld flops 
enough on it, then I would vote for him,” 
he says. “But if it looks as if there’s a 
decided difference, I would take whatever 
medicine keeps down nausea and vote for 
Silber.” 

For a precinct that has rarely had the 
slightest hesitation about choosing 
Democrats over Republicans, Berlin’s pro- 
found ambivalence is both unusual and 
surprisingly shared by his neighbors. 
“Silber has the edge because he does have 
some feeling — even though it’s a very 
paternalistic one — of not just leaving 
everybody to flounder,” says one female 
Raymond Street resident, a 66-year-old 
artist interviewed after the October 18 
Weld-Silber debate. “But I must say, that 
business about letting beavers take care of 
the wetlands is a stupid statement coming 
from a smart man. Still, there’s nothing 
coming out of Weld to make me go for 
him.” “I just dont know what to do,” says 
Marjorie Elias, a developmental psycholo- 
gist who was a precinct captain for 
George McGovern in the 1972 presidential 
election. “I'd never vote for a Republican, 
and Weld’s turned me off with his posi- 
tions on CLT and gun control. But Silber is 
frightening, he seems like a fascist. I’m 
totally confused.” 

That confusion extends to the Peabody 
School, an elementary school and social- 
service center where the teachers and par- 
ents are resolutely against the CLT petition 
but unsure about the governor’s race. 
“What's happening with people is some- 
times Silber says something that entices 
them, then the next time Weld may say 
something they like,” reports school prin- 
cipal Ronald Walker. “It’s really a tough 
one to call.” 

Ultimately, Silber’s resolute opposition 
to Question 3 ought to assure him the 
precinct’s support. But even in this liberal 
enclave, there are voters so embittered by 
government’s excesses that they’re 
inclined to vote for the petition and against 
all Democrats. One young psychiatrist 
employed at a public hospital in a nearby 
city says he decided to vote yes on 
Question 3 after discovering more than a 
dozen people with the same last name as 
that city’s former mayor on the underfund- 
ed hospital’s payroll. “It’s become a mea- 
sure of the message that’s being sent,” 
agrees his wife. : 

it t “ ‘TL Mss 

* * * 

“You would expect that the Democratic 
nominee would run very well in 17-12,” 
says Tom Finneran, who represents thé 
precinct’s nearly 400 registered voters in 
the state House of Representatives. Frank 
Bellotti might have thought that, too, given 
the preponderance of trade-union mem- 
bers, public employees, and politically 
active Democrats living in the modest but 
well-maintained homes in the area’s south- 
ern end, between Morton Street and 
Gallivan Boulevard, and given the 
upwardly mobile blacks and smattering of 
ambitious Haitians occupying the homes 
and apartments in the its northern reaches, 
up to Fuller Street. But even after Silber’s 
pre-primary comment about the “drug 
addicts” of Area B prompted a degree of 
ribbing from friends and relatives of 
Precinct 12 residents (“People at work 
said, ‘Hey, how’s the drug scene going?’ ” 
reports one Pine Ridge Road woman), the 
precinct still went for Silber 162 to 131. Yet 
even Finneran concedes this turf is no sure 
thing for Silber on November 6. “There has 
been a strong sense of dissatisfaction with 
liberal programs and the delivery of those 
programs,” he says. , 

Considering the location of that senti- 
ment, it’s cause for serious concern for the 
Democrats. After all, this is the old home 
precinct of party stalwarts such as former 
attorney general Edward McCormack of 
Pebsco fame, former Boston mayor John 
Hynes, and city officials like former city 
councilor Gerald O’Leary and school 
superintendant William Ohrenberger. 
Current Democratic Congressman Brian 
Donnelly lives just-across the precinct line. 
Democrats outnumber Independents 4-1, 
and the precinct’s Republicans could fit in 
a single booth at Linda Mae’s. 

But the past 20 years have seen dramat- 
ic, often-stressful change in Precinct 12. 
Overall, Ward 17 lost 16 percent of its pop- 
ulation between 1975 and 1985, and a sub- 
stantial chunk of that white flight came 
from the southern tier, which sits between 
some of the city’s poorest minority neigh- 
borhoods and the promised land of South 
Shore suburbia. The encroachment of 
street crime has been felt here, though 
recent construction of a police substation 
on Morton Street has helped. 

The choices of this election have left the 
precinct’s residents — as politically savvy 
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and opinionated a sample as you're likely 
to find anywhere — conflicted and con- 
fused. Racial politics aren't much of a fac- 
tor: Clayton Stewart, a 37-year-old black 
evangelical minister raising five kids in a 
well-tended home on Arbella Road, esti- 
mates his street’s eight families (three 
black, five white) are evenly split on the 
Weld-Silber choice. “My primary concern 
as a black person is about equality of edu- 
cation,” says Stewart, who says he backed 
away from supporting Weld over the 
Republican’s support of the CLT petition 
and out of respect for Silber’s “superior” 
position on education. “I know we need a 
definite change, but I believe Silber will 
decrease the size of government in a more 
rational way.” Notes Finneran: “The racial 
transformation that’s occurred over the 
years has been a changeover of homeown- 
ership. The common bond is, they’re all 
homeowners.” 

And to some extent, there appears to be 
a common bond of opposition to the CLT 
petition. “There are an awful lot of prob- 
lems with state government, but I really 
do think CLT goes too far,” says Phillip 
O’Donnell Jr., 40, of Pine Ridge Road, act- 
ing director of public safety at 
UMass/Boston’s Harbor campus. “I just 
wonder what the legacy of CLT will be for 
our children in terms of an affordable 
education. Very few people are endowing 
chairs at UMass/Boston.” Many of 
O’Donnell’s neighbors, citing their current 
or past use of government services, fears 
about preserving police protection, and, in 
some cases, concern over the physical 
condition and future operation of the 
neighborhood's Charles Taylor Elementary 
School, will also vote no on Question 3. 

But even in this service-reliant precinct, 
the vote is hardly unanimous. “I’m voting 
yes,” says Jim, a 53-year-old MBTA 
employee. “You can’t always vote your 
own pocketbook if you want a sound 
economy. Besides, it seems that [AFL-CIO 
president] Arthur Osborne and the rest of 
the status quo are lining up against it — 
that ought to tell you something right 
there.” 

Yet the CLT fault line has yet to extend 
to a hardening of opinion on the gover- 
nor’s race. When voters as politically 
astute as these — many of whom distribut- 
ed candidates’ literature door-to-door as 
kids — express indecision, it’s not for lack 
of attention to the issues and personalities 
involved. Indeed, many in Precinct 12 are 
minutely inspecting the entrails of the 
campaign for clues. 

“I read the Globe interview with Weld’s 
wife and was very impressed with her,” 
says one female resident, a 36-year-old 
estate planner for a downtown bank who’s 
emphatically anti-CLT and anti-Silber. “If 
he’s married to her, there’s no way he can 
put women down. I see Silber leaving 
women barefoot, pregnant, and in the 
kitchen. I clawed myself up to the top, and 
I’m afraid Silber will knock us down to the 
bottom.” 

Pete Lydon, a 62-year-old supervisor for 
Boston Edison and a “life-long Democrat,” 
says this year he’ll vote the man, not the 
party. “I have always felt the Democratic 
Party was the party of change, but that’s 
been changing in recent years. I’m leaning 
toward Silber, but he talks about keeping 
revenue high — where’s he going to get 
all that money?” 

Even though Weld’s on the wrong side 
of the one issue most Precinct 12 voters 
agree on, he still has a chance to upset 
Finneran’s prediction. “Weld could get my 
vote if I heard some specifics that 
appealed to me in terms of what he’s 
going to do,” says O’Donnell. 

** *¢ 

Just as Silber, by all rights, ought to have 
a lock on the ultra-liberal Cambridge 
precinct, so, too, should Wayland be Weld 
country. Weld feasted on suburban 
Independents in his primary win over 
Pierce, taking Wayland by a 3-1 margin. 
And in the past the town has proved con- 
sistently receptive to Republican candi- 
dates and conservative ideas. Former state 
representative Lucile Hicks, a pro-choice, 
pro-Weld, fiscally moderate Republican, 
used strong support from her Wayland 
home base to beat back a well-financed 
Democratic challenger in. 1988 and then 
win election to Carol Amick’s vacated 
Senate seat earlier this year. 

Wayland prides itself on being well run 
and growing in an orderly fashion while 
maintaining its semi-rural character. The 
town was smart enough to, in conjunction 
with neighboring Sudbury, build its own 
waste-treatment plant in 1983, when large 
amounts of federal funds were available, 
thereby avoiding much of the nightmarish 
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cost of the MWRA’s Boston Harbor clean- 
up. Standing in the parking lot of 
Russell’s, a lawn-and-garden complex, 
and looking out over the nursery gardens, 
you’d think you were out in the boon- 
docks. But across the street, discreetly 
shielded by tasteful plantings, is a 
Raytheon plant with a jammed parking lot. 
On weekdays, it seems as if half the town 
commutes by car to jobs along the high- 
tech corridor or by train to Boston’s law 
firms and Financial District. 

Wayland’s got its act together but hasn’t 
made up its electoral mind. Like people 
everywhere else in the commonwealth, 
Wayland residents — many of whom make 
an unflattering comparison between their 
town’s thoughtful fiscal management and 
that of the state — are turned off to state 
government. “Too turned off,” in the esti- 
mation of nursery owner and local political 
activist Lou Russell, who opposes the CLT 
petition but worries that many of his 
neighbors will vote for it out of anger and 
frustration. Yet though Weld’s support of 
Question 3 troubles Russell, he doesn’t see 
Silber’s opposition to it as much of a moti- 
vating influence. “Silber’s arrogance both- 
ers people,” he says. “He thinks he already 
has all the answers.” George Owens, the 
town’s retired postmaster, was found one 
afternoon playing solitaire at the local 
seniors’ center; he thinks many older 
townspeople on fixed incomes may vote 
for the CLT petition on the theory, “Hey, 
I’m gonna get a buck back” — a line of 
thinking Owens terms “as shortsighted as 
the hair on my head.” 

Environmental issues are big here, and 
even though Silber stumbles badly on this 
subject, that doesn’t automatically translate 
into votes for Weld. “I wouldn’t let Silber in 
the house if he came to the door,” declares 
Ken Moon, who heads the town’s conser- 
vation commission. Like Moon, Frederick, 
a 49-year-old Democrat who works for an 
area social-service agency, opposes the 
CLT petition but has serious doubts about 
Silber. “I guess I have concerns about indi- 
viduals who act like he does, almost like 
they can never get filled enough,” he says. 
“My concern is the state can’t afford any 
toddler type of tantrums.” And yet 
Frederick has misgivings about Weld over 
Weld’s firm pro-choice position — he’s 
seen too much of abortion’s emotional toll 
in his clients, says Frederick, to be com- 
fortable with Weld’s “broad brush” 
endorsement of abortion rights. Weld can’t 
necessarily count‘on Moon’s vote, either. “I 
wouldn’t have let Reagan in the house, 
either. Can we just vote for none of the 
above?” 

That’s precisely what Jennifer, an 
Independent, mother of four, and League 
of Women Voters member, did in the 
Democratic primary. Since blanking the 
Bellotti-Silber choice, she’s listened care- 
fully to both candidates and hasn’t heard 
much she’s liked. “When I look at Weld, I 
see the epitome of a Republican but not as 
independent a thinker as some of the 
other Republicans we’ve had in the past,” 
she says. “When I look at Silber I just see 
someone who reacts without thinking.” 

But whereas Wayland’s moderate and 
liberal voters wrestle with what they see as 
a confusing and unappetizing choice, 
those in one segment of the town have no 
doubt what they’re doing. For Steve and 
Gary, two middle-aged blue-collar work- 
ers lingering over coffee and smokes at 
Benson’s, a local coffee shop, the choice is 
clear. “Yes on everything, that’s how I’m 
voting,” says Steve. “Silber’s said some 
good stuff, but having that knee-jerk 
Clapprood with him, that hurts.” “We gotta 
get the crooks out of there,” agrees Gary. 
“Weld already has money — he doesn’t 
have to steal.” 

*_* *£ 

Few heavily Democratic communities 
bolt party ranks as consistently as 
Braintree does.-Only about a quarter of the 
town’s 20,000 registered voters declare 
themselves Independents, but many more 
seem to vote that way. This is a heavily 
union town, with nearly 100 residents 
from Local 103 of the electrician’s union 
alone. There’s a large Italian population 
with an active Sons of Italy chapter. So nat- 
urally Frank Bellotti, an Italian with heavy 
union backing, was trounced by Silber in 
the September primary. Ronald Reagan 
won here in 1980 only because 
Independent John Anderson took 13 per- 
cent of the vote. The town went over- 
whelmingly for Proposition 21/,, equally 
strongly against repealing the prevailing- 
wage law. 

Go figure. “It’s a swing town,” says 
Democratic State Senator Paul Harold. 
“Politically, it’s really up for grabs.” But 


unlike the Dorchester precincts from 
which many Braintree residents came 
(the upward-mobility track of moving 
from South Boston/Dorchester to Quincy 
to Braintree to Hingham is called “the 
tenement trail” by the locals), it’s not just 
the governor’s race that’s a toss-up. 
“The people here are sick and tired of 
business as usual,” says town clerk Bob 
Bruynell, himself a Dorchester native. “I’m 
going to vote yes on 3 because we have to 
send a message.” (Such cynicism extends 
beyond the petition referendum. One 
Braintree Democrat termed the campaign 
for treasurer between Republican Joe 
Malone and Democrat Bill Galvin “a con- 
test between a dunderhead and a pecker- 
head.”) 

Bruynell and a number of his neighbors 
say they resent the “scare tactics” of the 
anti-CLT forces, partly because such argu- 
ments have failed to address their real con- 
cerns about governmental waste and inef- 
ficiency. One elderly woman active in 
town social activities reports participating 
in an informal discussion in a local beauty 
shop during which each of the six women 
present volunteered their own eyewitness 
account of loafing state workers, adminis- 
trative ineptitude, and other governmental 
horror stories. “They don’t want to say it 
aloud, but no way are these girls not vot- 
ing yes on CLT,” says the woman. 

Anger over the state’s failures also grows 
out the town’s own political gestalt. 
Although Braintree is feeling the pinch in 
the form of a $357,000 deficit that will 
have to be closed at next month’s Town 
Meeting, the fiscally conservative commu- 
nity prides itself on its record of stringent, 
debt-free fiscal management. There’s 
never even been a Proposition 2!/,-over- 
ride vote on the ballot in Braintree. 
“People here like that Town Meeting form 
of government, and they've beaten back 
any attempts to change it,” notes Paul 
McDevitt, a town resident and head of a 
Braintree-based drug-and-alcohol-rehabili- 
tation program. “People like that consen- 
sus form of government — they don’t 
want a boss.” 

That could be a bad sign for Silber. 
“They don’t like Silber, they just don’t like 
him,” says one veteran observer of town 
political behavior. “The more they know 
him, the less they like him.” Adds Bruynell, 
an avid radio-talk-show listener: “I don’t 
like it when Jerry Williams shuts people 
off, I like to have him listen. I don’t know 
if Silber listens real well.” 

Silber missed an opportunity to score 
points with people here when he waited 
until just before the primary to come out in 
opposition to a toxic-waste incinerator 
proposed by the Clean Harbors company 
for a site overlooking East Braintree. There 
are signs he still hasn’t recouped. One 
local politician’s informal survey found 
that a majority of members of the 
Democratic Town Committee were leaning 
strongly toward Weld. Some of that may be 
left-over animus among Italians and 
Bellotti partisans from the bitter Bellotti- 
Silber primary race; out of 15 Bellotti 
bumper stickers spotted during a stroll 
through town center, none had been 
papered over with a Silber sticker. “Many 
people say they are actually scared of 
Silber and fearful, not just for the programs 
of state government, but for state govern- 
ment as an institution,” says Suzanne 
Bump, running unopposed for a fourth 
term as Braintree’s state representative. 
“For a lot of people, it’s the D besides his 
name that’s the problem.” 

Conversely, Weld has made inroad 
here. His campaign’s adviser on labor 
issues, US Department of Labor regional 
representative John Flynn, is popular 
among local union members for his oppo- 
sition to the 1988 prevailing-wage-law 
repeal effort. Weld’s multilingual wife, 
Susan, scored points when she showed up 
unexpectedly at a Sons of Italy fundraiser 
for Joe Malone and addressed the crowd 
in fluent Italian (though, concedes one 
union member who was there, half the 
membership on hand was a tad embar- 
rassed to admit they didn’t understand a 
word of it). 

“People are hurting here,” notes Olive 
Laing, whose column in the weekly 
Braintree Forum has been a local fixture 
for decades. And ultimately, that eco- 
nomic pressure and who people blame 
for it, combined with how they choose to 
vote on the CLT petition, may dictate 
who gets Braintree’s gubernatorial votes. 
“That’s what people look for — to split 
the difference,” says McDevitt. “You 
know, like a kid who’s bugging you for 
the car keys. Finally you give him the 
keys, but you split the difference by say- 
ing, ‘be back by 11.’” QO 
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(om QUESTION fb Should the state census be abolished? 


Proponents of this measure insist that the state census, which is used as the 
basis for legislative redistricting, is too costly and duplicative. We believe that it is 
more reliable than the federal census and provides valuable mid-decade 
demographic information. 

Vote no on Question 1. 


(om QUESTION @ should the state place restrictions on the government's 
use of consultants? 

This question, which was crafted by the Massachusetts Organization of State 
Engineers and Scientists to tap into widespread anger about waste in government, is 
the classic wolf in sheep’s clothing. Much of the debate here has focused on who 
would be considered a consultant, but it seems obvious that the passage of this 
measure would create sweeping and destructive cutbacks in hazardous-waste 
treatment, bridge-and-road repairs, the Boston Harbor clean-up, and a wide range of 
social services including day care, visiting-nurse programs, youth-service programs, 
and care for the mentally retarded. 

As a recent Boston Globe article put it, this may be the one issue that unites Bill 
Weld and John Silber. They both oppose it and so do we. 

Vote no on Question 2. 


(@ QUESTION @ Me C17 tax and fee rollback. 
When a confirmed budget-cutter such as House Ways and Means chairman 


Richard Voke asserts that “nobody, no matter how extreme their position, could 
possibly wish to see this fully implemented” and estimates that if the CLT were to 
pass, state government might be left with less than a billion dollars in discretionary 
income to live on for the final six months of fiscal year 1991, it’s time to separate the 
politics of the initiative from its grim realities. 

What started out as the embodiment of voter disaffection with the budgetary 
bumbling on Beacon Hill has turned into a recipe for disaster. (“Chaos” is the word 
CLT executive director Barbara Anderson has used, perhaps gleefully, to ‘describe 
her brainchild.) And the proponents’ argument that Question 3 is just like Prop 2 Y, 
— a taxpayer-relief package that threatens only the entrenched hackocracy — is 
fallacious. Huge local-aid packages from Beacon Hill helped municipalities mitigate 
the impact of Prop 2 1/,. If Question 3 passes, there will be no white knight and no 
“Massachusetts Miracle” galloping to the rescue.. And the screw-you message will 
soon turn into a we’re-screwed boomerang. 

The bottom line is that it's time to stop quibbling about the numbers and decide 
whether we can afford to live with the CLT petition. The issue has been so politicized 
by both sides — it seems the Jim Braude/Barbara Anderson road show has gone on 
forever — that many confused voters are reduced to playing hunches. 

But bear this in mind. The passage of Question 3 would devastate vital state 
services, destroy investor confidence in the commonwealth, and further depress a 
recessionary economy. 

Voters who correctly believed that they needed to send a message to the pols 
should recognize that this was accomplished with the victories of Weld and Silber on 
September 18. Now let’s give the next governor a chance to run the state, not pilot 
the Titanic. 


Vote no on Question 3. 


QUESTION ® A measure changing election laws to grant easier ballot 
access for both individuals and political parties. 

The good news about this bid to encourage more candidates to run for office is that 
it would broaden the scope of public debate. The down side is it could lead to greater 
confusion and ballot skullduggery. But given our fundamental view that the noisier 
the democracy, the better the democracy, the Phoenix believes that any proposal that 
could help bring new ideas into our political dialogue is a positive step. 

Vote yes on Question 4. 


(om QUESTION 8 A proposal to earmark 40 percent of the revenue 
generated by income, sales, and corporate taxes, as well as the balance of 
the State Lottery Fund, for local aid. 

No one is recommending that state government bail out on the commonwealth’s 
cities and towns, but this measure is far too restrictive. What our leaders will need 
most in these years of diminishing resources is a reasonable degree of flexibility to 
prioritize and spend as they — and we — see fit. 

Vote no on Question 5. 


(a QUESTION @ Should broadcast outlets give free and equal time to 
candidates for office? 

We believe in the spirit of this proposal, but not the letter. Broadcasters need to 
make a stronger commitment to public-service programming that allows the views of 
more candidates — including those without big bucks — to reach voters. But this is 
a prescription for chaos, clutter, and litigation that could be mandated only on state- 
run media. 

Vote no on Question 6. Q 


Time is ripe for reform 


This was a year in which government cannibalized itself. As we looked on in 
disgust, a politically impotent administration and a cowardly, paralyzed legislature 
fiddled and diddled with the people’s business while the fiscal crisis raged on. As a 
result, anyone who ever set foot under the Golden Dome became a detested insider, 
and voters exacted their revenge on September 18. Some good public servants were 
swept out with the tide — folks such as House Speaker George Keverian, Attorney 
General Jim Shannon, and former attorney general Frank Bellotti, to name a few. 

That purge may have generated some psychic satisfaction, but the underlying 
problems won't be eradicated by a few public hangings. The time has come to 
examine real political reform with an eye toward accountability. 

Some ideas have been test-marketed already. In Oklahoma this fall voters passed 
a constitutional amendment limiting the terms of state legislators to 12 years. In this 
state, treasurer hopeful Joe Malone launched an unsuccessful bid for a ballot 
question that would have restricted constitutional officers as well as the House 
Speaker and Senate president to eight-year reigns. There is also talk of limiting 
legislative terms and of implementing a six-month session on Beacon Hill. 

None of this should be done hastily, and perhaps, given the public mood right 
now, a cooling-off period is in order. But we think that come January, the burden of 
proof is on our elected leadership to show us that the system ain't broke and don’t 
need fixing. Otherwise, we would strongly endorse a front-burner discussion of 
everything from limiting terms in office to curtailing the legislative season. 

We deserve much better than we've gotten over the past year. Q 
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ATTORNEY 


GENERAL 
Harshbarger 


The battle for attorney general 
between Democrat Scott Harshbarger 
and Republican William Sawyer is sim- 
ply no contest. Sawyer seems to be a 
nice guy who cares about the environ- 
ment and supports Roe v. Wade. But 
Harshbarger is a career prosecutor 
who has prepped for this office with 
stints as a top aide to Attorney General 
Frank Bellotti and two terms as 
Middlesex County district attorney. 
Harshbarger is also a refreshing com- 
bination of tough prosecutor and 
progressive visionary. In one of the 
most difficult choices that we grap- 
pled with this year, the Phoenix 
endorsed Harshbarger over incumbent 
Jim Shannon in the primary. We face 
no such quandary here. Perhaps more 
than any other statewide candidate, 
Harshbarger combines traditional 
Democratic values with the elec- 
torate’s desire for fresh faces. 


TREASURER 
Malone 


Republican Joe Malone is best 
known for his high-road 1988 Senate 
battle against Ted Kennedy, when he 
wisely ignored his party’s advice to 
engage in mindless mudslinging. 
This year, he is running a non-parti- 
san campaign emphasizing his desire 
to hose out the patronage stables in 
the treasurer's office. His opponent, 
Democrat Bill Galvin, is an eight- 
term state legislator who helped mas- 
termind departing treasurer Bob 
Crane’s slugfest victory over Joyce 
Hampers in 1986. Galvin is cam- 
paigning on his working knowledge 
of the treasurer’s office and the 
state’s fiscal condition. 

There is no easy call to be made 
here. Malone, running as the out- 
sider, will need some serious on-the- 
job training. Galvin is a rugged politi- 
cal infighter who has earned his 
Beacon Hill sobriquet, the Prince of 
Darkness. In the final analysis, 
Malone’s desire for reform rings truer 
than Galvin’s trust-me-to-run-it-right 
proclamations. The Phoenix urges a 
vote for Joe Malone. 


AUDITOR 
DeNucci 


“This may be a better-than-average 
year for the Massachusetts Republican 
Party, but here’s one race where the 
GOP has supplied nothing more than 
token opposition, in the form of 
Douglas Murray, to Democratic 
incumbent Joe DeNucci. You can’t ask 
much more of an auditor than that he 
understand Massachusetts govern- 
ment, that he be honest, and that he 
run.an active office. Joe DeNucci fits 
the bill on all these counts. He should 
be re-elected. 


SECRETARY © 


OF STATE 
Connolly 


This is not exactly a race that 
you'll be telling your grandchildren 
about. Every time Republican Paul 
McCarthy makes headlines, the news 
is bad. Three-term- incumbent 
Michael Connolly is an unorthodox 
guy whose primary preoccupation is 
with the decaying ozone layer. He 
has, nevertheless, worked to 
increase voter participation in the 
system and, considering the caliber 
of the opposition, we support 
Connolly. But just think how much 
more interesting this fight would 
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have been if Dave Cowens had been . 






John Kerry 


Even in a year when there’s revolution 
in the air, there is no reasonable or rational 
case to be made for replacing a smart, 
hard-working, progressive incumbent with 
a right-wing dilettante loaded with bucks 
and loaded for bear. That is why the 
Phoenix, without equivocation, endorses 
John Kerry for US Senate. r 

After a bifter-campaign; it’simportant to 
understand and state the clear affirmative 
case for Kerty. In one short term, the 
state’s junior senator has become a true 
force to be reckoned with on Capitol Hill. 

On the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Kerry played the role of tireless sleuth, 
helping unravel some of the darker secrets 
of this nation’s cynical narco-diplomacy 
during the Reagan/Bush contra war. Kerry 
played a major role in unmasking Manuel 
Noriega as a drug dealer. And he has con- 
sistently been a reasoned voice against 
profligate defense spending on projects 
ranging from the MX Missile and the B-2 
bomber to Star Wars. Closer to home, the 
Massachusetts Democrat waged a battle 
against offshore drilling of Georges Bank, 
and fought to win federal approval for the 
Central Artery/Third Harbor tunnel, which 
will bring jobs and.millions to a faltering 
economy. And while Kerry has mastered 
the big picture, he hasn’t ignored the little 
people. In one of the genuine real-life, 
happy-ending stories, he used the moral 
authority of his office to convince a reluc- 
tant National Little League to sanction a 
baseball team in Brockton for children 
with special needs. Despite his Ivy League 
reserve, Kerry is a man with soul. Just ask 
the hard-bitten Vietnam vets who the 
champion of their cause is. Their answer 
will be clear — John Kerry. 

Kerry’s record is an outgrowth of his 
vision. His philosophy, as espoused in a 
recent Phoenix interview, is succinct and 
seminal: “There is not enough fairness in 
our system, and the great division 
between rich and poor is growing wider.” 
Kerry’s positions on the issues reflect this 
progressivism. He was one of nine sena- 
tors to vote against David Souter, the man 
who it is feared will solidify the hard-right 
majority on the Supreme Court. He was a 
strong supporter of the recently vetoed 
Civil Rights Act of 1990 even in its earlier 
versions which would have made it easier 
for employees to prove discrimination. In 
this era of de facto health-care rationing, 
he favors universal-health-insurance cov- 
erage for all Americans. He wants serious 
campaign-finance reform. that ends the 
corrosive influence of PAC money, of 
which he takes none. He supports putting 
real teeth in government efforts to fight 
pollution. And he believes that when it 
comes to setting policy in areas from 
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affordable housing to day care, the federal 
government ought to be in the business of 
ensuring equal opportunities for all its citi- 
zens. 

John Kerry is the kind of man we trust 
with our proxy in Washington. In any 
other election year, Kerry would be a 
shoo-in for re-election; particularly against 
a foe with literallyyno record of public 
achievement. But this is not a normal year. 
Given the fiasco on Beacon Hill, incum- 
bent Democrats all over the state are a 
threatened species (a theme Kerry’s oppo- 
nent, Jim Rappaport, has shamelessly 
exploited in the disingenuous television ad 
that has a Dukakis portrait disintegrating 
into a photo of Kerry). And Jim Rappaport 
is not a normal challenger. He is a candi- 
date grimly determined to prove how 
sleazy a campaign you can run when 
you're willing to spend unlimited personal 
cash to spread unending lies and distor- 
tions. 

From the outset of this race, Rappaport 
has campaigned by firing left hooks below 
John Kerry’s beltline. Kerry was portrayed 
as the “zero senator” who hadn’t seen one 
bill with his name on it become law. 
(Truth: a summary of Kerry’s legislative 
achievements runs a half-inch thick.) He 
was tied into the S&L debacle. (Truth: he 
attended a dinner party thrown by a 
banker who later became caught up in the 
scandal.) He was accused of consorting 
with terrorists. (Truth: the alleged “terror- 
ist” was Salvadoran political figure 
Guillermo Ungo, whom GOP conserva- 
tives such as Dan Quayle and Richard 
Lugar find acceptable company.) He was 
accused of advocating appeasement of 
Saddam Hussein. (Truth: Kerry supports 
President Bush’s Persian Gulf policy.) 
Edward Bernays, the founding father of 
public relations, labeled Rappaport’s strat- 
egy “impropaganda.” If Rappaport’s will- 
ingness to sacrifice the truth with such 
ease is any indication of his character, then 
Massachusetts would be ill-served with 
him as our senator. 

This election, however, is more than a 
test of character and more than a contest 
between two visions of America. It is a ref- 
erendum on the health of the American 
political system. If a cipher with an expen- 
sive haircut and the ability to furrow his 
brow on cue can mouth self-serving plati- 
tudes about change, spend his family’s mil- 
lions like there’s no tomorrow, and best an 
accomplished public servant with a coher- 
ent worldview and compassionate philoso- 
phy, then democracy, American style, is on 
the critical list. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of this race. That is why your 
vote for John Kerry is crucial. QO 

















Chester 
Atkins 


There are no surprises here as the 
Phoentx endorses all the incumbent 
delegation members who are facing 
challenges. Our support goes to 
Republican Silvio Conte in the First 
District, and Democrats Barney Frank 
(Fourth District), Chet Atkins (Fifth), 
Nick Mavroules (Sixth), Joe Kennedy 
(Eighth), Joe Moakley (Ninth), and 
Gerry Studds (10th). 

The one race that has generated 
real fireworks and may be a 
cliffhanger is in the Fifth District 
(which stretches from Lawrence to 
Framingham) where three-term 
incumbent Atkins is facing off against 
Republican State Representative John 
MacGovern. 

These certainly haven’t been the 
best of times for Atkins, who as 
chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee has watched the old 
Dukakis coalition vaporize, has 
endured the attacks on the party 
machinery by Democratic standard- 
bearer John Silber, and who saw the 
June convention in Springfield nearly 
shut down — with possible GOP 
complicity — by police pickets. In a 
year when insiders are out, Atkins is 
clearly a vulnerable politician. 

Nevertheless, the congressman is a 
savvy, thoughtful liberal battling a 
man who is not only a standard anti- 
abortion conservative, but someone 
whose campaign has been downright 
unpalatable — not to mention vacu- 
ous. 

A founder of the Dartmouth 
Review back in 1980, MacGovern 
now sits on the board of the racially, 
sexually, and religiously bigoted 
publication. (His refusal to resign that 








post in the wake of the paper’s Yom 
Kippur “mistake” issue that included 
an anti-Semitic quote from Adolph 
Hitler has become a major campaign 
issue.) Maybe it’s not surprising then, 
that a pair of MacGovern’s key allies 
in Lowell — City Councilor Tarsy 
Poulios and school-committee mem- 
ber George Kouloheras — have been 
among that city’s leading xeno- 
phobes, whipping up anti-immigrant 
sentiment in a community trying to 
assimilate a large Southeast Asian 
population. 

MacGovern’s campaign has had 
internal problems as well. Two of his 
top aides recently flew the coop after 
voicing complaints about financial 
irregularities and the lack of a posi- 
tive message. 

In some ways, this race’parallels 
the Kerry-Rappaport struggle. An 
able and experienced legislator who 
votes the right way on the issues is 
trying to fend off a stiff anti-incum- 
bency challenge from an opportunis- 
tic Republican who is ill-equipped to 
hold the office and whose message 
consists of little more than “throw the 
bum out.” 

Chet Atkins needs and deserves 
the votes of Fifth District residents. O 
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of the disaffected 
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the political system 


by Murray B. Levin 
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DEAD CAN DANCE 


Sat., Nov. 17 + 7:30 PM 


Berklee Performance Center « $17.50* 


Tickets available at the Berklee Box Office, all Ticketmaster locations 


calling 931-2000. *An additional service charge wie pad and rend yo et 
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WITH GUESTS MAZZY STAR 
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Sanders Theatre 
7:30 e $19.50" 


Tickets available at the Orpheum Theatre 
Box Office, and all Ticketmaster locations, 

charge by phone at 931-2000, tickets ie 
available at Sanders Theatre the night of e? 

show only. * An additional service charge will ¥ 

be paid to and retained by ticket company on 

purchases at outlets or by telephone 


¥ NOVEMBER A 


Friday, Now 2nd @ 24 


CHUGKLEHEAD 


VLE. 
Wednesday, Nov. 7th @ 19+ 
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DIRTY LOOKS 


SLAUGHTER SHACK 
SEKA 
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IMEDIPSYCH 


Friday, Nov. 16th @ 21+ 
creative dress required 


JELLY FISH 


Wednesday, Nov. 21st 19+ 


ELECTRIC ANGELS 


DECEMBER A 


Friday Dec. th @ 21+ 10:00 


GENE LOVES 
JEZEBEL 


Murray Levin is a professor emeritus of 
political science at Boston University and 
author of The Alienated Voter. 

n September 18, Boston University 
O president John Silber, a man who 

has never held public office and 
pretends to be a political novice, defeated 
party regulars for the Democratic guberna- 
torial nomination. Many other Mas- 
sachusetts candidates endorsed by party 
conventions, among them Republican 
gubernatorial candidate Steve Pierce, were 
defeated by outsiders. And in Louisiana, 
David Duke, “defrocked” Republican, ex- 
Klansman, and ultimate outsider, received 
at least 40 percent of the vote. 

Also that week, Oklahomans passed a 
historic constitutional amendment limiting 
the term of state legislators to 12 years. A 
similar amendment is 
expected to be filed in 
Massachusetts this year 
and is on the No- 
vember ballot in Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. 

Independents voted 
throughout the coun- 
try in unprecedented 
numbers, adamantly 
taking a stand against 
— against insiders, 
against incumbents, 
against the oligarchy, 
against the establish- 
ment, against bloated 
budgets, against cor- 
ruption, against mis- 
management, against 
those who raised 
taxes, against those 
who would provide 
additional nourishment to welfare “para- 
sites.” 

Throughout the United States, alienated 
voters are throwing the rascals out while 
voting for the lesser of two evils. 

The anger and alienation are massive, a 
crisis of confidence rivaling that of the ’60s 
— fallout from the baneful economic and 
moral effects of the Reagan years, when 
the rich got richer, the middle class increas- 
ingly hard pressed, and the poor more 
numerous. 

Washington Post-ABC polls from within 
the past three months show that 60 percent 
of Americans believe “things have gotten 
seriously off on the wrong track,” whereas 
two-thirds believe the economy is getting 


T hroughout the 
United States, 
alienated voters 
are throwing 
the rascals 
out while voting 
for the lesser 
of two evils. 


BOB PRIEST 


worse. More than half those interviewed 
believe that politicians’ ethical standards 
are falling and that they are becoming 
increasingly self-serving. Almost four of 
every five Americans now believe their 
children will have a harder time than their 
parents did. 

The voters comments say it all. An 
Illinois voter: “Campaigns are completely 
TV. Everyone lies. I want them to be more 
truthful.” A Chicago engineer: “It’s the rich 
and poor — getting rid of the middle class. 
More of the middle class has become 
lower class. Our government doesn’t worry 
about the middle class.” An Illinois crafts- 
man: “The worst thing we did was when 
we voted these bastards into a full-time 
job, that’s the worst thing we did. There is 
us and there is them, and they are a sepa- 
rate entity. They are 
not for us, they are not 
with us.” 

Voters feel power- 
less. Politics is mean- 
ingless. Politicians, 
they say, are invidious; 
government by con- 
sent is a joke — a web 
of illusions, false pro- 
mises, lies, and the 
mobilization of hatred. 
“It doesn’t matter who 
is in office,” says one 
voter. “They just don’t 
do what they pro- 
mise.” “Everyone is a 
liar. They say some- 
thing because they 
want your vote,” says 
another. The litany 
continues: “I don’t 
vote. It’s just a trick. They get you down 
there to vote, they promise you anything, 
and they never deliver.” One candidate 
“has too many prior commitments, too 
many business interests. I mean, those 
people not concerned with social welfare 
of the voting public.” Another is “too much 
of a politician,” has “too many apron 
strings.” It would be “hard to hold office 
without doing favors.” “I felt he made deals 
with backers of the campaigns.” “All he did 
was attack.” “Didn't like his accusations — 
he said too much about his opponent, 
should have talked about himself.” 

The alienated voter cannot make what 
political scientists call a “rational” vote 
decision, that is, a decision based on a 
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comparison of the candidates’ programs 
with the voter’s own interests, because the 
voter does not believe the candidates’ 
words. And so he is forced to choose on 
the basis of gut reactions — visceral 
responses to a candidate’s eyes, smile, 
voice, nose, facial hair, posture, accent, 
wife, manner, laugh, anxiety, sweat. 

One woman I interviewed in Boston 30 
years ago perhaps said it best. She resolved 
her vote this way: “I looked in his eyes and 
knew he was a crook.” 

s**t 

Alienated electorates profoundly under- 
mine the effectiveness of traditional politi- 
cal strategies. How, after all, do you 
approach people who make decisions on 
the basis of gut reactions, which, by their 
very definition, are random and idiosyn- 
cratic? The electorate as a whole becomes 
highly unpredictable, relying on not what 
candidates discuss but bow they do so. 

Yet the problem is not simply one of 
nominating a candidate who doesn’t 
smoke cigars or is 
not pudgy. For 
while you can 
determine the pro- 
portion of voters 
who can be swayed 
by an appeal to 
abolish rent control, 
there is no way to 
determine whether 
a reserved demean- 
or on TV will be 
interpreted as 
statesmanlike or 
vacuous. 

Moreover,  be- 
cause such gut re- 
sponses are often 
unconscious, they 
seldom turn up 
accurately, or at all, 
in public-opinion 
polls, leaving candi- 
dates operating in a 
highly unstructured 
and mystifying envi- 
ronment. Some 
alienated voters 
even hide their true 
feelings, concerned 
that they appear 
irrational rather 
than as sober calcu- 
lators of the issues.” 
Others lie to poll- 
sters because they 
don’t want to reveal 
the departure from 
neighborhood norms that comes with their 
eschewing party affiliation. Silber support- 
ers, for example, were probably lying to 
pollsters throughout the campaign. 

The candidate who campaigns among 
an alienated electorate must avoid the 
appearance of being “a politician,” must 
convince voters that he is less corrupt than 
his opponent, and must have the “right” 
color eyes. This is not easy to do. Negative 


Silber: tapped vein of alienated voters 


MARK MORELLI 


Independents voted 
throughout 
the country in 
unprecedented 
numbers, adamantly 
taking a stand against 
— against insiders, 
against incumbents, 
against the oligarchy, 
against the 
establishment, against 
bloated budgets, 
against corruption, 
against 
mismanagement... 


campaigning is potentially counterproduc- 
tive because the accuser becomes the 
accused. Hence the line: “It takes a crook | 
to know one.” 

Candidates may deal with alienated vot- 
ers in two ways. They may appeal to the 
bias of the alienated (“1 am not a pol”) or 
attend to the very foundation of the alien- 
ation. They are likely to be more effective 
heeding the latter, given that the first is no 
more than a red herring. (At bottom; the 
voter’s prejudices signal not what he wants 
in a candidate but rather his feelings of 
powerlessness and meaningless in the face 
of the current political structure.) The 
alienated voter, if he responds at all, will 
take to the candidate who gives him a 
sense of power or leads him to believe that 
the election is meaningful. 

Since the political strategist must choose 
an alternative other than the traditional 
one, and since the degree of uncertainty 
for him is great, a bold and imaginative 
style is as likely to succeed as a conserva- 
tive one. What 
matters is that the 
Strategy aims to 
eliminate the feel- 
ings of powerless- 
ness and meaning- 
lessness of the 
alienated. 

Attacking the 
press as part of the 
establishment may 
be strategically 
very effective be- 
cause the press is a 
major and very 
wealthy player in 
the game of corpo- 
rate politics. 

If used -adroitly, it 
serves another 
positive function 
for candidates in 
its role of report- 
ing their state- 
ments to the elec- 
torate. The Boston 
Globe is shocked 
by Silber’s remarks 
about Cambodians 
and dope smokers. 
in Area B. The 
paper and the lib- 
erals respond: 
Silber.has finally 
knocked himself 
out of the running. 
He is his own 
worst enemy. 

Think again. It is not the outrageous but 
the outraged who are wrong. For political 
alienation is born of hatred, and this 
hatred, like all types, fuses well with eth- 
nic and racial hatred. And so Silber shock- 
ers become not liabilities but political 
dynamite when the Kant scholar targets 
despised minorities. 

A subset of outright inflammatory 
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Continued from page 11 

speech; toughness also sets an alienated response in 
motion. The alienated voter seeks authenticity in a uni- 
verse of phonies and liars. Shocking statements may well 
have the ring of authenticity because they smash the nor- 
mal realm of discourse. They appear to be spontaneous, 
heartfelt, piercing. And, of course, they are impolite — 
another positive cue for the alienated, for whom politeness 
means businéss as usual whereas toughness means hon- 
esty and reform — tough on crime, tough on drugs, tough 
on corruption. 

Certain strategies designed to exploit feelings of power- 
lessness can work to unseat incumbents and keep insiders 
out. The candidate first emphasizes the unchecked tyranny 
of the incumbent, then suggests that his hegemony is the 
cause of the citizen’s powerlessness. 

A second strategy takes advantage of powerlessness in 
order to offer the alienated voter a way out. Here the chal- 
lenger attempts to identify himself with the alienated voter 
by stressing his own powerlessness. He imputes power to 
the opposition or perhaps to some elite (contractors, book- 
ies, big business, labor racketeers). This is the classic 
“underdog” gambit. He suggests that by combining their 
small increments of power, he and the other little people 
may overthrow those who pull the strings. This appeal to 
collaboration offers the voter not just a promise of strength 
but also a feeling of participation. William Weld pursued 
this strategy very softly — and very effectively — by por- 
traying Pierce as damaged goods and himself as the enemy 
of the Republican elite and the scourge of Democrats. 

And the outsider who happens to be a member of the 
established party? He can deny his party ties, talk in fairly 
vague language of the culpability of the in party, exclude 
his particular supporters in the existing power structure, 
and promise to depose wrongdoers in the “enemy” party. 
John Silber did this with much skill — he isolated himself 
from the Democratic power structure while arguing that his 
key supporter in that structure, Billy Bulger, was not 
responsible for the state’s ills. Chaos, he stressed, is a 
Dukakis production. 

The outsider also would do well to align himself with the 
little people. In the ’60s, a classic outsider candidate for 
mayor of Boston, John Collins, campaigned on the slogan 
“Stop Power Politics.” (His opponent was John Powers, 
former Senate president and clerk of the Supreme Court 
for Suffolk County). He referred to his organization as a 
“small group of enthusiastic amateurs” at war with an army 
of mercenaries. He also sponsored an essay contest on the 
definition of “power politics.” The winning entry, submit- 
ted by a 14-year-old girl, defined a power politician as “a 
man who is surrounded by political bigwigs and who 
administers to his and their gains first, and to the people 
last or not at all.” One Bostonian who voted for Collins 
stated: “I don’t like the idea that since all the big guys are 
for him [Powers], the little people like us should be for him 
too.” 

Other strategies appeal to feelings of meaninglessness. A 
citizen may believe that an election is without meaning 
because there are no real differences between the candi- 
dates. Or he may feel that an intelligent and rational deci- 
sion is impossible because the information he needs is 
lacking. If the candidates and platforms are very similar or 
identical, or if the voter refuses to give credence to cam- 
paign promises because he thinks the candidates are dis- 
honest, it will be difficult to find meaningful information 
on which to base a voting decision. 

A strategy that offers the alienated voter information he 
did not expect to receive may undercut such feelings of 
insignificance. For example, the alienated voter regards 
information relative to the size and source of campaign 
expenditures as relevant. John Francis Kennedy, one of the 
six candidates in the Democratic gubernatorial primary in 
1960, made explicit use of such a strategy. He notified the 
public that he would not pay for TV or radio time, newspa- 
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per ads, billboards, bumper stickers, or any other form of 
campaigning that requires money. That he did not appear 
on TV or advertise in any other medium made his claim 
credible. With one stroke, he satisfied the syllogism of the 
alienated voter — opulent campaigning is the cause of the 
candidate’s indebtedness to his contributors. The message: 
Kennedy’s campaign is frugal, therefore, Kennedy is not 
indebted. (This strategy, however, may be self-defeating 
for voters unaware that the particular candidate is run- 
ning.) 

Candidates may also use meaninglessness by appealing 
to frankness. The candidate tells the voter many “facts of 
political life” that are usually censored but that the alienat- 
ed voter has discovered independently. Thus, the voter 
knows the candidate has told the truth — the strongest evi- 
dence possible to establish his integrity. For example, the 
candidate could boldly state that campaigns cost money 
and many large contributors expect special favors. He 
could say openly that campaigns require organization and 
that party workers demand patronage in return for ser- 
vices. He could point out that these are the facts of political 
life for all candidates. In other words, he could repeat the 
classic analysis of the distribution of power and the nature 
of competition in state and local government. Having 
established the truthfulness of his approach, he could then 
go on to differentiate between himself and his opponent. 
(Whether the remainder of his argument were true would 
depend upon his ethics.) 

A further way to establish meaning: the alienated voter 
believes that candidates take care of themselves and their 
entourage rather than the public. Any information indicat- 
ing that the candidate cares about the voter would be 
meaningful. A simple statement by the candidate, or even 
spending large sums of money proclaiming his virtues on, 
say, stickers and billboards, noting that he is interested in 
the public will be worthless; evidence of another sort must 
be made available. A more rational allocation of scarce 
resources would be to use an indirect and imaginative 
approach. For instance, the candidate could send large 
numbers of voluntary workers to conduct opinion polls in 
areas where potential voters are. Since this poll would not 
have the usual academic objectives, the criteria of sample 
choice would be political rather than statistical. The poll- 
ster would then tell the respondent that the purpose of the 
poll was to inform a particular candidate (who would be 
named) about the desires of the electorate. The real func- 
tion, of course, would be to show the respondent that the 
candidate is interested enough in his welfare to spend time 
and money attempting to find out how he feels. As a by- 
product, the data may furnish the candidate with useful 
information, but the principal purpose is accomplished the 
moment the interview is completed. 

’-* # 

The alienated voter is often tagged as cynical. In fact, he 
may be very sophisticated. He sees the political world for 
what it is. He has broken through the veil of illusion and 
this may be redemptive. Accurate reality testing is a pre- 
condition for meaningful political reform. 

But conversely, massive political alienation may be a 
prime symptom of our decline. In fact, extreme and aggres- 
sive alienation may provide the bedrock for charismatic 
fascism. And if my analysis is sound, today’s alienated vot- 
ers may be ripe for a stern and unremitting savior — name- 
ly John Silber. 

The New York Times, commenting on political alienation, 
quoted Edward Mahe, a conservative Republican consul- 
tant and a Washington guru, as saying, “What you're get- 
ting now is aggressive alienation, aggressive hostility at the 
system and the people in it. At that point we have a differ- 
ent problem as a country. If you had someone who was 
truly a demagogue come along, he or she would be very 
powerful. A George Wallace with class could sweep this 
country like wildfire.” 

And rampant political alienation — commingled with 
other economic and political stresses — provide the very 
seedbed for right- and left-wing extremism. QO 
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Paul Robeson Institute: a boost of black pride 
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Black on black 


Sentiment grows for separate 
schooling for African Americans 


by Ric Kahn 


t 9:10 a.m., 53 proud young black 
A men sit together in a solid circle. A 

bevy of positive black male role 
models is here to provide back-up and 
support. On the wall before them, 
provocative black artist Dana Chandler has 
slung one of his militant murals: a bloody 
black man, cut in half by a killer 
Krugerrand, lying dead on an American 
flag. 

It is Saturday morning at Northeastern 
University’s African-American Institute, and 
the Paul Robeson Institute for Positive Self 
Development, a tuition-free educational 
boost of black pride and purpose for at- 
risk third- and fourth-grade public school- 
ers, is in super-session. 

At the center of the circle, the imposing 
figute-of,Keith Motley — all six feet and 
sevén inches of him — gathers the pre- 
teens together for barambee — “what's the 
news” in Swahili. 

“Good morning,” says Motley. 

“Good morning,” the kids reply. 

“You guys are 10 minutes late this morn- 
ing,” Motley tells them. “I don’t care if it’s 
the bus driver’s fault. When you come in, 
you have to be quicker at getting set up so 
that we can start our day. . . . But anyway, 
give yourselves a round of applause.” 

The applause quickly turns into a stand- 
ing O. 

Motley says, “The reason I want you to 
give yourselves a round of applause is 
because some little boys your age some- 
where in Boston are in bed asleep. And 
when you're sleeping, you’re not awake. 
And when you’re not awake, you can’t 
learn, you can’t meet some of these beauti- 
ful people that we have out here for you to 
meet.” 

After taking care of some other business, 
Motley asks the boys to rise, leads them in 
a responsive chant of the seven life princi- 
ples of nguzo saba: Umoja (unity); kujich- 
agulia (self-determination); ujima (collec- 
tive work and responsibility); ujamaa 
(cooperative economics); nia (purpose); 


Fajors: glorious past, succes. resent 


kuumba (creativity); and imani (faith). 

Later, the kids come together in a tight 
circle. Reading from small pieces of paper 
held in their hands, they recite their chest- 
out pledge: 

Iam a PROUD young BLACK MAN. 

I ASPIRE to become a PROUD BLACK 
MAN. 

I will ACHIEVE my goal by: 

Loving my GOD, MYSELF, AND MY 
PEOPLE, 

STRIVING for EXCELLENCE, 

KNOWING my ENEMY — IGNORANCE, 

SUPPRESSING my ENEMY with 
KNOWLEDGE. 

FOR I AM A PROUD YOUNG BLACK 
MAN. 

* * & 

These Saturday confluxes of the 
Robeson Institute, in Boston, are part of a 
black-on-black educational movement 
that’s hip-hopping across the country. In 
Washington, DC, as part of a program 
called Project 2000, a group of successful 
black men are working as teaching 
assistants in public classrooms and serving 
as role models to black male students. 
Miami is looking to replicate the plan. 
Milwaukee, under the leadership of black 
superintendent and former Cambridge 
school chief Robert Peterkin, is piloting a 
program next year in which two schools 
will become houses of learning for black 
male students using an Afrocentric curricu- 
lum. In New York, it was recently reported 
that City Schools Chancellor Joseph 
Fernandez had ordered a top-level study of 
Milwaukee’s black-male mandate. 

Last January, here in Boston, a group of 
professionals called the Concerned Black 
Men of Massachusetts launched the Paul 
Robeson initiative, with Boston’s Fifield 
and Holland Elementary Schools acting as 
feeder institutions. (This year, the Peabody 
public school in Cambridge was added to 
the roster, and the goal is to expand the 
program to include sixth-grade students.) 

See BLACK, page 18 
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Black 


Continued from page 14 


Officially, the Boston Public Schools are 
frowning upon any kind of local version of 
the Milwaukee experiment. “Boston has 
gone though desegregation on a federal 
court order to ensure that we provide a 
desegregated education and access for all 
of our kids,” says spokesman Larry Faison. 
“It would be a step backwards for us to 
entertain an idea of segregated schools 
based on race.” 

Still, there is growing sentiment among 
some black activists and educators here to 
take a stab at some sort of special and sep- 
arate schooling for African-American 
youngsters. For at stake, supporters say, is 
the survival of black males who are 
increasingly at risk of failing in society and 
consistently being failed by the white edu- 
cation system. 

*- +f 

The Afrocentric educational experiment 
is grounded on a crowded and bloody 
sidewalk. Homicide is the leading killer of 
black males in America aged 18 to 24. One 
out of four African-American men between 
the age of 20 and 29 is either in jail, on 
probation, or on parole. More black men 
are in jail than are in college. And, through 
September 30, blacks accounted for 28 
percent of the total AIDS cases in America. 

In Boston, 35.6 of black students drop 
out of the public schools before gradua- 
tion. Blacks are disproportionately hard-hit 
by school suspensions. Though only 47.7 
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Cook: intent on building self-esteem 


percent of the Boston Public Schools stu- 
dent body is black, in the 1988-’89 school 
season, 65.1 of the students suspended 
were black. In 1989-’90, blacks had the 
highest retention rate in the system, with 
8.6 percent of all black students being kept 
back. And, of special concern to black 
activists, there is a dearth of African- 
American male role models working the 
schoolhouses. Only 23.8 percent of the 
teacher force in the Boston Public Schools 
is black, and only roughly a quarter of the 
system’s black teachers are men. 

“Our young people are being slaugh- 
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tered by education,” says Hubie Jones, 
dean of Boston University’s School of 
Social Work and a supporter of the 
Milwaukee model. “My take is that any 
invention that gets teachers and adminis- 
trators to invest in the success of students 
— be they African American, Hispanic, 
Asian or white — is a good thing. When 
teachers and administrators make an 
extraordinary investment in young people 
— not only in their academic achievement 
but in their social development as a 
human being — students turn on to learn- 
ing.” 
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Today, activists say, African-American 
students are turned off and psychological- 
ly cut down by history books written by 
the white hand that offers only superficial 
smatterings of black chronicles: slavery, 
Frederick Douglass, Booker _ T. 
Washington, and Martin Luther King. 

An Afrocentric approach to education, 
supporters say, offers both a counterattack 
to the bombardment of negative images 
continuously being beamed at black folk 
and a truer, more prideful picture of 
blacks’ role in history. 

Says Jones, “In a society that is very 
racist, and that teaches you from the day 
you are born — in every way possible — 
that black is inferior, you need certain 
countervailing supports.” 

7- *+ * 

“The Africans knew how to get iron out 
of soil. They were among the first people 
to do this.” A young black man is reading 
aloud to his fellow students at the Paul 
Robeson Institute, who clap when he is 
done. The lesson is Ancient African 
Civilization I. It is being led by 22-year-old 
Nique Fajors, a research consultant at a 
management-consulting firm, a member of 
the Concerned Black Men _ of 
Massachusetts, and a Harvard B-School 
student next fall. 

Standing before the youngsters in front 
of a blackboard with the words, “The 
Africans knew,” Fajors projects this mes- 
sage: glorious past, successful present. 
Other mentors joining him this Saturday 
include a video producer, a firefighter, a 
medical doctor, an attorney, an accoun- 
tant, a pharmacist, a psychologist, and an 
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engineer. 

“We wanted to reaffirm the black male 
in our community,” says Keith Motley. 
Motley is dean and director of 
Northeastern’s African-American Institute. 
As chairman of the Concerned Black Men 
of Massachusetts’s education committee, 
he helped conceive the Robeson Institute 
and now serves as project director. 
“Sometimes we're seen as underachievers, 
as not being very brave, not seen as being 
there, can’t depend on us. We wanted to 
let them see that those are not real. We 
want them to be proud that they are 
young black people. . . . A lot of these 
young people are trying to figure out what 
it’s like to become a man. We're helping 
them with that ascension.” 

By instilling a sense of identity, the men- 
tors hope to keep the boys out of the 
grasp of gangs. “We tell them this is their 
gang,” says Motley, “they’re down with the 
Concerned Black Men Paul Robeson 
gang.” 

That’s the kind of leading role, black 
activists say, that ought to be provided at 
school as well as at home but one that 
white educators, by and large, are inca- 
pable of providing today’s black youth. 

The Reverend Graylan Ellis-Hagler, pas- 
tor of the Church of the United Community 
in Roxbury, sees white teachers, with a 
few exceptions, coming in twoxasic mod- 
els. There are the ones who out and out 
write the black kids off — like the white 
teachers of his day who provided him and 
other blacks with brochures about the mil- 
itary. And those who misguidedly lower 
academic and social standards for students 
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of color out of sympathy for their rotten lot 
in life and benignly neglect them as they 
slide into oblivion. Throughout their edu- 
cational experiences, black activists say, it 
was the black teacher who inevitably was 
the one who pulled them by the ear and 
made them learn their math tables or their 
reading lessons. 

In the aura of the black-on-black educa- 
tional movement, some black Bostonians 
are musing about their successful school 
days in the segregated South. One black 
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educator raised in North Carolina remem- 
bers that despite the hand-me-down books 
from the white schoolhouses, and the fact 
her family had to pay for her school sup- 
plies, she received first-rate schooling, 
complete with black-history lessons, from 
her black teacher. Despite texts filled with 
white faces, she could look up and see a 
living role model leading the class. Or the 
black dentist or doctor down the street. 
And if the kids in her class misbehaved, 
word would reach home before they did. 
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The teacher was part of the community. 
She knew where you lived, she’d see your 
mama at church. Those teachers pushed 
hard because they knew society's deck 
was stacked against black folk. “The black 
teachers kicked your butt,” says Ellis- 
Hagler, “because they knew you had to 
read better, comprehend better, and write 
better than anyone around in order to be 
successful.” 

Further, historically, a good education 
was viewed by African-Americans as a true 
ticket to freedom. “Black parents have 
always had a kind of expectation about 
education that is much higher than aver- 
age white Americans’,” says black historian 
and State Representative Byron Rushing. 
“It grows out of our own experience with 
emancipation. It was the thing that made 
you live like free people.” 

Rushing sees the new wave of black-on- 
black education in this context: “I think 
we're seeing the re-examination of the tac- 
tics used in order to obtain quality educa- 
tion.” 

And as part of that re-exam, blacks are 
now taking a hard look at the tool of 
school desegregation. Sixteen years after 
busing began in Boston, many black lead- 
ers believe that de-seg has failed to 
achieve its desired goal of equalizing 
resources so that black kids can get a qual- 
ity education, and black parents can catch 
a fair share of say-so in the educational 
process. Indeed, at a forum of black 
activists convened by the Phoenix last 
November, each and every panel member, 
ranging from Minister Don Muhammad to 

See BLACK, page 20 
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Black 


Continued from page 19 

Rushing, concluded that busing had been 
a bust in Boston. Their bottom line dove- 
tails with the philosophical foundation of 
the alternative game plan. Boston youth 
worker Kenny Lightfoot said it this way: 
“The kids are just not invested in what is 
being taught in public schools today. And 
it’s shame that 80 percent of the kids are 
minorities [48 percent black, 21 percent 
Hispanic, nine percent Asian] and we don't 
have our own school. I think we need to 
try to figure out how we can get our own 
teachers and establish our own schools in 
the Roxbury community.” 

The sense that blacks are disenfran- 
chised from the education establishment 
has been exacerbated by developments on 
the local educational front. The sacking of 
black superintendent Laval Wilson. The 
frayed race relations between blacks and 
whites in the Boston Teachers Union. And 
the search for a new superintendent — a 
process some black activists feel is going 
to be just another whitewash, producing 
the candidate favored by the white Court 
Street elite. 
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In the Course of an interview with the 
Phoenix on potential superintendent can- 
didates, Ellis-Hagler broached the subject: 
“Maybe it’s high time we move back to 
segregated systems. Let’s create two school 
systems — one of color and one of white. . 

. As long as you've got a whole bunch of 
folks who are concerned about their little 
white angel and not about a community of 
people, then you’re not going to transform 
a system, you're not going to deal with stu- 
dents who aren't able to read and write.” 

This demand for control intersects with 
an idea already on the drawing board: the 
movement to incorporate the 12.5 square 
miles of Greater Roxbury into the 
Commonwealth’s 352nd municipality. A 
question on the November ballot will ask 
voters in that neighborhood to support 
a state commission to study the economic 
feasibility of establishing Greater Roxbury 
Inc. as a prelude to incorporation. 
Coupling the estimated 80 percent black, 
12 percent Latino, and eight percent white 
population in the proposed city with a 
residency requirement for all municipal 
workers, supporters figure, will produce 
a school system in which the teaching 
force matches the student body. A far cry 
from the dangerous lopsidedness that 
exists now, says Sadiki Kambon, director 
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of the Black Community Information 
Center and chairman of Project FATE, the 
force behind the incorporation of Greater 
Roxbury. 

“I think the public schools want to 
destroy our children,” Kambon says. 
“Their mission is to see to it that they’re 
non-functional. They don’t want black 
people in America.” 

The beat of the kakilambe — harvest 
dance — jumps off the conga drums inside 
the building on the Paige Academy cam- 
pus on Highland Avenue in the heart of 
Roxbury. Since 1975, Paige Academy has 
been educating community children to the 
beat of a different drummer. The private 
elementary and pre-school (tuition is 
about $5000 a year) serves 150 children, 85 
percent of whom are black, 10 percent 
Hispanic, and five percent white. About 
half the student body has made its exodus 
out of the Boston Public Schools. 

Paige Academy is guided by the seven 
principles of nguzo saba. 

“We feel like the first 12 years of life, our 
primary function is to build a real strong 
self-esteem in the kids so they can deal 
with this kind of oppression they'll have to 
face being black,” says Angela Paige Cook, 
founder and director of Paige Academy. 
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“They'll feel good enough about who they 
are and about the accomplishments that 
black people have made to the society that 
they won’t be intimidated by any kind of 
put-down that they might experience.” 

Paige brings in black Harvard Medical 
School students, and it invites the students’ 
adult relatives — all to talk about what 
they do. Within the walls of Paige, the stu- 
dents are witness to black people who are 
principals, teachers, folks who: know math 
and science and computers. “You identify 
with what you see,” says Cook. “If you 
never see a black person as a principal 
and you only see them as the janitor, then 
you sort of think to yourself, ‘Maybe that’s 
what I should do.’ ” 

Paige Academy is flush with the black 
experience. There’s not the language and 
cultural barriers that exist between blacks 
and whites in the public schools. Paige 
Academy teaches standard English. But, 
says Cook, “We respect black dialect as 
being a language.” 

In the public schools, a black kid might 
get tossed for not taking off his hat. At 
Paige, the cap stays put — what matters is 
that the head is on straight. “If you go to 
an African country, men wear hats,” says 
Cook. “Black people wear hats most of the 
time. If you can wear your hat and do this 
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algebra problem, keep your hat on if that 
makes you happy.” Same deal with untied 
sneakers, major league hassle in public 
school. “If you want your sneakers untied 
and you can walk without tripping and 
killing yourself, then that’s the obstacle 
course that you wish to take,” she says. 

At Paige Academy, the curriculum is 
Afrocentric, though the school does not 
call it that. Just as white folks don’t call 
mainstream curriculum Eurocentric. They 
call it the truth. 

Last Columbus Day, for example, in 
addition to pictures of Columbus’s three 
ships, there were pictures displayed at 
Paige of Indians who'd lost their land. And 
the school handed out red arm bands the 
day before the holiday. “A lot of Indian 
people had lost their blood and their land 
and we shouldn't be celebrating that,” says 
Cook. “We should be ashamed of our- 
selves for having taken this from these 
people. 

“We try to let them [the students] know 
it’s not exactly like it was written. By a 
long shot.” 

Even the Halloween decorations in the 
toddler area, are not standard issue. The 
witch, for example, has a brown face. And 
her rotted teeth are shaped in a smile. 
She’s not evil. She’s cool, man. She can fly. 
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In short, Paige Academy offers the kind 
of stimulus and style that’s held up as a 
model by some in the latest black-on-black 
educational movement as the type of aca- 
demic and cultural approach they'd like to 
wrap around a whole lot of other endan- 
gered black children. 

Meanwhile, as you approach, the sound 
of the conga drums thunders louder, 
switching from kakilambe to manjiani — 
a celebration dance. Inside, dance instruc- 
tor Noél Staples — decked out in a blue- 
and-gold Senegalese-print /apa (African 
skirt) and pina (African blouse) ensemble 
and with cowrie shells in her dreadlocks 
— is leading a gaggle of 13 boys and girls, 
ages four to 12, including one young white 
child, in a series of African dance steps as 
the trio of drummers thumps away. 

The drummers play so long that one guy 
takes leave, shaking his hand from the 
hurt. But the youngsters dance on, jammin’ 
and hammin.’ They gather in a semicircle 
before the musicians, dancing and touch- 
ing their fingers to the ground, paying 
homage to the drum guys. Then the drums 
go hush and the children join in another 
circle and 1-2-3 jump and yell and 1-2-3 
jump and yell. And then Staples says, 
JOHN NORDELL “That's class.” And it’s over. 

Fade to black. Q 
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Available at the Box Office 617/ 426-5301 
abe at Strawberries. v4 
Arborway Video (UP). Boston Compact Dine Box Offic icket ter lrish Connection 
(Harvard Square). Weed and (Artington a. 4 ee \ . x 
in person or by phone 617/ 641-2131) (617) 266-1406 L000 139 Mass. Ave 


TREE Phonethane 800-382-8080 ext. 261 QU Elem erccert E. Arlington, MA 
om Accepted) (617) 641-3636 


Experience Mary’s Danish live at 
The Rat on November 3, and pick 
up their new release “experience” 
on sale, 


MARY’S DANISH 
-experience 


6.99 TP 11.99 CD 


‘ 
This major label debut 

from the internationally 
acclaimed singer/ songwriter 
is already on our best-seller 
list! See Ferron at the Opera 
House on November 3, and 
pick up her new release 
“Phantom Center” on sale, 


FERRON- 
Phantom Center 


6.99 TP 11.99 CD BRE hee ea bes: 


CHAMELEON 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


COOP AT LONGWOOD | 
333 LONGWOOD AVE 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


OPEN SUN THRU CHRISTMAS 


MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR TIL 8:30 
SAT 9:15-6:45 
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seuceasw | Auttomonster 
| Why we can’t afford 
wim ison, || the auto any more 


all Bruins, Patriots, Celtics, B.C. Football 
and Theatre District shows. by Jean Tepperman 

orry, kids, but we just can’t afford a car. At least, we 
S can’t afford the 141 billion cars — one-third of the 

world’s total — currently operating in the United 
States. We spend almost 20 percent of our income, both as 
a nation (18 percent of the gross national product, a total of 
$878 billion a year) and as households (almost 20 percent 


Fri. Oct 26 a 1 st Annual S 5, ooo | of personal income, an average of about $5,100 a year) — 


on transportation. Think of what else we could do with 


Halloween Costume Ball. | || some of that money. 
We spend so much because our transportation system is 


overwhelmingly dominated by private vehicles (cars, pick- 
up trucks, and the rest), which consume a massive amount 


F or Best Costume, of resources and take a tremendous toll on the environ- 


ment, health, and safety. Few of us realize the true costs of 


es 
Prizes Include- our car-based society because many of the costs are subsi- 


° dized, buried in federal, state, and local budgets under 
1 967 Caddilac Hear se headings like “health,” “agriculture,” or tans ae 
' : r protection.” Other costs — the stress of sitting in traffic, for 
(D on't be caught dead driving this car ) example, or the lack of time to spend with our children — 
-A Carribean Trip for 2, Cash, are difficult to quantify. . 
The simplest costs to calculate are the direct costs — the 
and Much More! cash on the line. While they are only part of the problem, 
they provide an easy and obvious place to start looking at 
; the costs of maintaining the automonster in the style to 
* so which it’s accustomed. 
Coming Soon- The Phoenix.is the Roads and highways. Government — at all levels — 
. * s perf spends $71 billion a year on roads and highways. Of this, 
Look for the Tijuana Shuttle-With Pick ups ect place to about 60 percent comes from automobile-user fees like 
Every 1 / 2 hour gasoline taxes and tolls. The rest, about $28 billion, is a 
(Thurs Fri Sat Nights) : : straight subsidy from general tax revenues to automotive 
of *e transportation. 
H Local governments. These subsidize auto transportation 
5 East Merrimack St., Lowell MA. , in a variety of ways, from providing fire and police protec- 
out On an audience} | tion to sacrificing property taxes on the land used for 


452-2700 aed | 

of thousands’ Private industry. Employers and merchants in business 

districts and shopping malls also subsidize car transporta- 

<Sencmme r To place your ad, tion by maintaining parking lots. You don’t get a discount 

rome VAP INTO THE COLD” call the Classifieds ‘|, at the store or‘a:raise in pay if you take public transporta- 

; tion to. work or walk to shops. 

Personal spending. The average household spends 

almost 20 percent of its income on transportation in private 

vehicles. All together, US households spend roughly $386.5 

billion on their cars, including purchase, repair and service, 
parking, toll, insurance, and fuel costs, among others. 

Direct spending on cars is only one part of the total cost 

of the car-based transportation system. Automobile trans- 

portation is enormously wasteful, consuming a huge chunk 


33% je a vi Wines sod ome ks Spe ’ e eh = b ‘ a 
. gee ae ee 
® . of our resources. And it is enormously destructive to the 
environment and to human life. 
s Some transportation experts, like John Holtzclaw, of the 


< 


ee 


Sierra Club, have been trying to work out mathematical for- , 
mulas that add up all these varied costs and show the “true . 
cost” of the car-transportation system. So far no one seems 
to have come up with a definitive number. Holtzclaw esti- 
mates that, if a gas tax were levied that charged auto-users 
for the indirect costs and subsidies of car transportation, 
the price of gas would shoot up to about $4.50 a gallon — 
but his list doesn’t include costs some other environmental- 
ists point to. 

Short of one definitive tally, we can identify some of the 
sacrifices the auto-monster exacts from our lives and our 
limited natural resources as the price of its keep. 

Material resources. Because car transportation requires 
the production of a complete steel shell and engine for the 
transportation of every individual or farhily, manufacturing 
the cars themselves uses up a tremendous supply of 
resources: for example, 50 percent of the United State’s 
synthetic rubber, 67 percent of its lead, 18 percent of its 
aluminum. Manufacturing cars also uses up a substantial 
amount of energy. All this inefficiency is multiplied by the 
fact that most cars sit idle all day, while, for the same 
investment in materials (less, if you look at materials per 
person per trip), a bus or train can keep providing trans- 
portation all day. 

. Fuel. Half the petroleum in the United States goes to fuel 
for motor vehicles. That’s one-fifth of all energy use. 
Keeping the automonster fed requires oil drilling and ship- 
ping, and pollutes waterways with oil spills and groundwa- 
ter with leaks from storage tanks. Securing and defending 
US sources of oil around the world costs billions of dollars 
in military apparatus and interventions. Soon we may see it 
cost people their lives. 

Land. The roads, highways, and parking lots that accom- 
modate cars consume 40 percent of the land in urban 


TO RESPOND TO THIS OR ANY PERSONAL CALL® AD areas. Cities lose the potential tax revenues from this vast 


amount of land, and in crowded urban areas with desper- 

: ate needs for both housing and open space, 40 percent of 

- — the land is sitting under concrete, providing neither hous- 

CALL: ing space nor green areas that could reduce global warm- 
(95¢ A MIN.) ing by producing oxygen and consuming carbon dioxide 


FOR MORE PERSONALS SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION —and make city life more pleasant and healthful. 


*-* 8 
The automonster consumes enormous quantities of 


THE a H NE CALL money, resources, and land. In return for our sacrifices* it 
i& produces; 


© Air pollution. According to the Environmental 
Protection Agency, half the public’s exposure to ground- 
level air pollution comes from auto emissions. Cars emit 


CHANGE YOUR LE —_— Sore 


(Outside the 617 and 508 area-codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a min.) intame ee 





A Personal Call’ Story... | 


“No more having my cat as 
% my significant other... 


’ . Putting my ad in the paper and recording my message was so 


easy. And the best part was so many terrific men 
responded. . . Well it just rained wonderful men! 


Thousands of bright, 
successful people have 
met through the 
Phoenix’s Personal Call® 
the fast, easy, safe way 
to meet someone special 
right now. 


To place an al lo allsWER al al 


the Phoenix Classifieds Office today at Look f Personal Ads v @ symbol. 


287. 1234 1 976-3366 


use the coupon in the classifieds section. g5c an 


then call 


Pheeanix 


Service you can trust from a source you can trust. 
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TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


B 


SECURED SOUNDS OFFER: Guaranteed music for the 90's, we are so 
sure that you'll enjoy these CEMA Distributed new releases that we're 
offering you a chance to buy any of these titles with no risk involved! _ 
Buy it, listen to it, if you don't like it bring it back with Mes receipt within 
two weeks of purchase and we'll credit you with the full purchase price 
towards any other cassette or cd in the store! 


Queensryche 


THE WATERBOYS 
ROOM TO ROAM 


See The Waterboys 
on 11/13 at the 
Orpheum 


WORLD PARTY 
GOODBYE JUMBO 
Featuring: Way Down Now, Put The Message In The Box, 
Is It Too Late? & God On My Side 


| 7” Cassette 
11” Compact Disc 


(ema 


OPEN ’TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 


Sale ends November 21,1990 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
In Back Bay 


Hynes Convention Center/ICA (J) Stop on the Greenline 


TICK EN ASTET?, 


| Cooks. 


F . an 


TICK 


OCTOBER 26, 1990 


IGHT 


> R . 
yr 
4% N (‘e 


15 Middle Street ¢ Newburyport, MA 


BIG BAD WOLF 


5 piece R+B 
Sat., Nov. 3 


THE SNAKE 
STRETCHERS 


4 peice R+B 


pF WHORE RAEI Pee 
Gloucester, MA 


Fri., Nov.2 


CANDLES 


(Chuck and Helen) 


THE MACHINE 


Ort ced sur: me Ole) (6 ae cise ici: 
at these "Hot" | Kotor: tates 


Shc, a — 


a al * e 


ETW@SRLD 


Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees, 
ale laliolssme)Mis|-m@lel-1co mt. whan me @m-irelelel 10) a-jale)) is 
ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 


NEW KIDS ON 
THE BLOCK 


Worcester Centrum 12/12, 15 & 16 
Providence Civic Center 12/6 & 7 


WORCESTER CENTRUM 
Kiss 10/26 AC DC 11/2 & 11/3 Virginia Slims 11/5 -11/11 
Heart with Cheap Trick 11/28 Judas Priest 12/7 
New Kids On The Block 12/12 & 12/15-16 


Boston Garden 
Fleetwood Mac 11/13 
Poison 11/25 


Providence Civic Center 
Fleetwood Mac 11/14 


I 
AC DC 11/15 Poison 11/17 Wrestling 11/21 
New Kids On The Block 12/6-7 


Celtics In Hartford 
Celtics vs Miami 11/26, NJ 2/22, Indiana 3/4 


BRUINS & CELTICS 


Worcester Auditorium 
Allman Brothers 10/27 10,000 Maniacs 11/13 


Orpheum Theatre 
Pixies 10/31 Santana 11/2 
The GoGos 11/16 Living Color 12/6 
Radio City Music Halll in NYC 
Christmas Show 11/9 thru 1/3 


pee ee 
‘aT 
Richardson Mall M-F 9:30-5:30 
942 Main Street 203 24 -| Sat 10:00 - 3:00 
Hartford CT 06103 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 
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EDGE OF ROCK 































Auto 


Continued from page 22 
half the ozone-forming chemicals (causing 
smog) and 80 percent of the poison car- 
bon monoxide in our air. 

According to government estimates, 
30,000 people a year die because of the air 
pollution produced by cars; 1800 contract 
cancer. The country loses $20 billion to 
$25 billion a year in health-care costs and 
lost productivity as a result of auto-caused 
air pollution. 

e Economic losses. The Federal High- 
way Administration estimated in 1983 that 
11 percent of all work hours are spent on 
the highways. (In California, 300,000 hours 
are lost daily because of gridlock. And 
crop losses because of smog, according to 
the California Air Resources Board, are 
$300 million a year statewide.) 

e Accidents. It’s a tribute to the sanity 





CALL NOW 
413) 
737-5152 


1-800- 
659-TIXX 
(8499) 


CONCERTS 
KISS 


Worcester Centrum, Oct. 26 


ALLMAN 
BROTHERS 
Worggeter Mammen Rerum 


ROBERT CRAY 


Wang Center, Nov. 2 & 3 


AC DC 


Woreesty Centrup, Nov. 2&3 

















ANDREW DICE CLAY] WHALERS, BRUINS 


Bushnel, CT., Sat., Nov. 17 


HEART |NBA HALL OF 


WITH CHEAP TRICK 
en 


Worcester trum, Nov. 28 


NEW KIDS ON 
THE BLOCK 
Wongstes Centro etitiar’ |S 


FLEETWOOD MAC 


Hartford Civic Center 





















* JHanpen & Haye a. 
CrrisrorHer Hocwoop Arengnic Dirctor, Sox 
Tickets $15-$35 — ON SaLe 


Mozart's GLORIOUS ORCHESTRATION OF HANDEL'S 


MESSIAH. 


5 PERFORMANCES ONLY! Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 4, AND 7 
CALL TICKETRON PHONE CHARGE 1-800-382-8080 


Aso — TONIGHT! _ 
H&H CHAMBER CONCERT — BACH AND-FRIENDS 
Oct. 26 AT 8 P.M. AT OLD SOUTH CHURCH 
Tickets $15 — CALL 1-800-382-8080 





JUDAS PRIES 


SPORTING EVENTS 


GIANTS FOOTBALL 
PATRIO 


Houston Rockets w/ Akeen Olajuwon 
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and skill of the general population that 
more people don’t get injured and killed, 
with everyone whizzing around in individ- 
ually controlled steel shells at a mile a 
minute and more. Every year in the United 
States, about 47,000 people die in auto 
accidents — an estimate from 1985 put the 
worldwide fatality figure at 250,000. 
Automobile travel is responsible for about 
1.7 million disabling injuries in the US 
each year, and, according to the National 
Safety Council, the total cost of automobile 
accidents — including wages lost, medical 
expenses, and property damage — comes 
to more than $72 billion a year. 

¢ Global warming. Automobiles pro- 
duce one-third of the United States’ emis- 
sions of carbon dioxide, the global-warm- 
ing gas. (In California, cars contribute 58 
percent of the total.) The effects of this 
damage are far-ranging, though scientists 
don’t always agree on what theyare: heat 
waves in the Southeast? Drought in Africa? 
Additional crop loss in poor countries? 
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REBA McINTYRE 


Worcester Centrum 


















Worcester Centrum, Dec. 7 


POISON 


New Haven * Boston Garden 





















PATRIOTS, JETS, & 


Tickets Available 
We rf NN For Giants Tix 


S vs, GIANTS 


Foxboro Stadium, Dec. 30 















Tickets available 














FAME GAME 


Detroit Pistons w/ Isaah Thomas vs. 


Springfield ¢ Oct. 30 


CELTICS & BRUINS 
TICKETS 


available 











PARTY SERVICES. 


Whether you're looking for a caterer, a DJ or a comedian for your next party, the AFTER HOURS section 
in the Boston 


Phoenix Classifieds ie at your service, 
TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


267-1234 




















© Sprawl. Automobiles have facilitated 
and demanded a sprawl-based pattern of 
metropolitan development, with low-den- 
sity suburban communities ever farther 
from cities, connected by ever more free- 
ways and totally dependent on cars for 
transportation within and between com- 
munities. In addition to creating a continu- 
ally increasing demand for car use, this 
pattern of development uses far more of 
all resources, from building materials to 
sewer pipe to land, than do more compact 
communities. 

**2+ 8 

Transportation planners have proposed 
two main strategies aimed at reducing car 
problems without really reducing car use. 
Both are marginal measures at best and 
will probably prove to be dead ends. 

One, congestion management, does 
nothing to reduce air pollution and other 
basic resource and environmental prob- 
lems caused by cars — it may even make 
those problems worse. 
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The other, the development of clean 
fuels, does offer some real reduction in 
pollution — but not for long. As the 1990 
Sierra Club transportation report, “Heading 
the Wrong Way,” puts it, “Pollution-control 
efforts should focus on getting people 
from one place to another without getting 
into their cars.” 

The congestion-management strategy 
includes a series of proposals, from build- 
ing more highways and extra lanes to elec- 
tronically monitored “smart” highways to 
staggered work shifts or flextime to park- 
and-ride facilities. Numerous studies, 
including a recent one in Perth, Australia, 
demonstrate that such congestion-manage- 
ment strategies don’t save energy or 
improve air quality. The Perth study found 
that, on the contrary, by making car trips 
faster and more pleasant, such méasures 
increased driving and thus increased fuel 


- use and air pollution. 


Of congestion-management strategies, 
See AUTO, page 28 


Our Novels Take You To Faraway 
Places -Key West & The Faroe Islands! 





Mile Zero By thahise Sanctiez Set on the island of Key West, Mile Zerois 


a turbulent story o 


marijuana millionaires, threadbare illegal immigrants, and hard- 


, luck treasure hunters. It illuminates the inward and outward tumult of our time ina 
huge, startling, and profoundly féit novel. Paperback, 


$1 0.95 Published by Vintage Contemporaries 


Far Afield By Susanna Kaysen This splendid new novel tells of a graduate 
student in anthropology who is doing his field work on the remote Faroe Islands in 
the.North Altantic. Hilarious and poignant by turns, it's a radiant evocation of the 
complexities of the so-called simple way of life. Paperback, 


$9.95 


Published by Vintage Contemporaries 


October Is Book Month At The Coop! 


ere Sn 


10% OFF 


All Hardcover & Paperback Books* 
Join the fight for literacy, make books a part of everyone’s life. 
“Except text & reference books. 


MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-F 9°15-7 THUR “TIL 6 30 
SAT9 15-5 45 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
M-SAT 9 20-5 45 THUR "TIL 8 30 
OPEN SUN THRU CHRISTMAS 











ISRAEL 's on THE LINE 











COOP AT LONGWOOD 
333 LONGWOOD AVE 
M-F 9 15-7 THUR 'TIL 6°30 
SAT 9 15-545 











THAT’S WHY YOU SHOULD CALL 


(1-900-963-2784) 





FOR UNDISTORTED NEWS, DIRECT FROM THE SOURCE. 


¢ If you want to keep in touch with Israel and the Middle East, 
call 1-900-963-2784 and listen to 4 summary of the major 
news events as reported in the daily Israeli newspapers, 


television and radio. 






¢ No other news source informs, explains and updates you so 


or more often as important 


A service of Telekol Corporation 


_ completely on Israeli and Middle Eastern current events. — 


¢ Available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and updated daily 
ws breaks. 


99¢ PER MINUTE 








ie, 


CHANGE YOUR LIFE! 


Meet New Friends - Start a New Romance 


iy 
stiSwide "900" lines. Private Lines is for 
mpanionship with a person to share with, co 
eir lives together. 
act with people that match your interests. 
personal ads which you select from a vari- 


aty of catag ) . ia = 
Private . : mmeerarty Line.’You don't have to talk at all! Ju 
isten to me ; Sapam ie. category that you want to meet. If ya 
e, leave ¢ age for sor Saeeeer record an ad in your category 
or others t pond 4 \ = 
You cor are 16 peor meet using private recordec 
messages, an i / 103 | Seige you would like to 
eet. And an “new tne ersaistening in on your pri- 
ate mes 
You'll GF 
Boston a 


one just fe yet | | EX 
AND NOMMey@u can rec Al Waersonal ad free. Just call our free ad line at 
517-621 9 recor aw free - 24 hours a day. Then pick up replies from 


people heard your’ aesachwant to meet you by calling... , 


*1-476-1515- 


Ou Can lis 


S0¢ per minute (75¢ the first) 


Private Line is the Original Dating Service which we started in 1984. And now 
s BETTER THAN EVER! Thousands of people call Private Lines. Why not try it 
svourself and change your life. You're worth it! 


Remember - Record your ad FREE 
all 617-621-0233 
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Go Any Day! Stay 3 to 7 Nights! 


ST LUCIA 
BARBADOS — 


Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 


CLEARWATER fromaag “209 
DAYTONA BCH fromal9 249 
Ft. LAUDERDALE = fron'229 
HOLLYWOOD BCH  ton'239 
NAPLES from 269 
MIAMI BEACH fromaed “249 
KEY WEST fom'e99 “319 


Incl. R/T jet, car, hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts, rates | 


vary with departure date, length of stay and hotel 
selected. 


FREE! 


Airline Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 

CRIMSON is an official authorized agent 
for all airlines and there is NO EXTRA 
CHARGE when you pick up your tickets 
at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY 
THESE AIRLI : “4 


ES. . . American, Easte 
Continental, United, Pan Am , Delta TWA 
Northwest, USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air 
Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air 


India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, El Al, Aer Lingus, 
Viasa or even shuttle flights. 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 


fs 


Open 7 Days A Week 


BOSTON - 2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
Open Monday - Saturday 


SPECIALS 
B AN( sKOK 


SPECIALS 
CALIFORNIA 
TOKYO PARIS 
S44i caway ia ears LONDON 
HONG KONG 
$498 ca way “SIDNEY 


Dick. Doherty s 491-2422 


C&MEDY AUT 


NY, LA, & Boston's Funniest Comedians 
Fri 9pm~Sat 8pm & 10:30pm 
Oct 26th & 27th _ 


"The Godfather of Boston Comedy" 


DICK DOHERTY 
Sat Vinnie Favorito-Fri Sat Tom Dunham 


Nov 2nd & 3rd Kevin Knox 


Ba Dick Doherty Comedy Clubs 
= info 337-6920 


Comedy Vault~Boston 

Comedy Loft ~Woburn 
Comedy Cabaret~Fram. 

Comedy Funhouse~Grafton 
Sa nena os 


Nov 4th & 


a) 


ROCKS 


Tuesday, Ocfober 30 
SCATTERFIELD 


. y Necco 
= Place 


4 NECCO PLACE BOSTON 


Call The Phone Thing™ for a 
refreshing 900 experience, 
no filth, just fun. 

Answer one lonely question correct- 
ly for a chance at the daily prize. 
Only 95 cents per min., complete 
Call will not exceed 3 mins. Some- 
one wins the grand prize each day, 

winners are 
hrs.These are useful ‘trivia’ questions 
concerning the environment, current 
issues, etc. Call and be enlightened. 


All grand prizes $100 cash or more. 


1-900-226-6465 


For rules and a com- 
plete list of winners, | 


To on by mail 
send SASE to 


send SASE to: 


The Phone Thing The Phone Thing 
Box 9106 Box 9106-W 
Boston, MA 02144 Boston, MA 02144 
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Continued from page 26 

the one that most surely increases car use is building more 
highways. The Sierra Club report says, “Increasing roadway 
capacity from employment centers through undeveloped 
areas leads to increased congestion” by encouraging 
sprawl development and longer commutes. 

Park-and-ride facilities decrease the length of car trips, 
but:contribute little to cutting pollution, since 70 percent of 
destructive emissions are released when engines first warm 
up and while cooling after being turned off. 

The second strategy, producing cleaner cars that boast 
increased energy efficiency, emission controls, and engines 
that burn alternative fuels, can succeed, to a limited 
degree, in making each car mile produce less pollution. 
The catch is that, meanwhile, the number of car miles trav- 
eled is always increasing. 

Only electric cars have no direct destructive effect on air 
quality. When cars are charged with electricity from power 
stations, the environmental effect of producing the energy 
depends on how the power station works. When cars are 
powered by solar energy, either directly or with batteries 
recharged by a solar panel, the only pollution directly 
caused by operating the cars would result from the manu- 
facture and disposal of batteries. 

Even with these virtuous vehicles, however, many of the 
financial, personal, and environmental costs of the automo- 
bile-based transportation system — voracious consumption 
of land, manufacturing materials, and money; death and 
injury from accidents — would remain. 

An alternate route to both these strategies does exist, 
however. Public transportation would eliminate or greatly 
reduce many of the destructive effects of car transportation. 

“Every passenger mile on transit reduces auto use by 10 
miles, because transit accommodates higher urban densi- 
ties and more commercial activities, which afford the con- 
venience of walking, biking, or short drives to nearby jobs, 
shops, and recreation,” the Sierra Club’s John Holtzclaw 
testified at a congressional hearing last March. 

Public transit also requires much less land: rapid transit 
carries 24 times the number of passengers per lane as cars 
do; bus transportation six times. If public transportation 
shifted enough passenger trips away from cars, we could 
tear up some of the concrete and build houses and play- 
grounds, plant trees and gardens. 

In addition, the human and financial costs of the incredi- 
bly dangerous practice of millions of individuals careening 
around at 65 mph in mini-tanks are staggering. If those 
people were riding trains or buses, walking or bicycling, 
many more would survive healthy and sound each year. 

Despite the advantages of public transit, currently only 
2.5 percent of the trips people take in the United States are 
on public transit, as opposed to 82 percent in private vehi- 
cles. (The rest are in airplanes, among other modes of 
ee The absolute number of BS oa transit trips has 
decreased by two-thirds in the last 40 years, despite huge 
population growth and increase in travel per person, 
according to the Sierra Club. 

Why? 

Mostly because, at present, most people find cars incom- 
parably more convenient for most trips. When we drive 
we're not dependent on the schedules and location of pub- 
lic transportation — though we are subject to the delays 
and expenses of traffic jams and parking problems. In fact, 
when these difficulties are great enough, more people turn 
to public transportation. 

Soon after the United States started sending troops to 
Saudi Arabia, James Watkins, the federal secretary of ener- 
gy, laid out his strategy for dealing with resulting oil short- 
ages: we should conserve as much oil as possible, he said, 
without changing our lifestyle. 

But as public transportation activist Ron Kilcoyne point- 
ed out, “What most people don’t want to give up is not the 
cars themselves but the things they do that they now use 
cars to do.” There are some things we use cars for that can- 
not reasonably be given up. Perhaps the greatest reason for 
not taking public transit in the city, for example, is fear of 
attack. For women traveling alone, for people traveling 
through dangerous neighborhoods and for all of us, given 
the right conditions, waiting 20 minutes on a street corner 
can be a very dangerous act. 

There will always be physically challenged people for 
whom cars provide necessary mobility, emergency person- 
nel who must be able to respond without waiting for a bus, 
and other individuals who require private automobiles. 

In some cases, individuals can reduce their dependence 
on cars right away, by riding a bicycle to the drugstore, by 
taking a bus to work, or by showing the kids how to take 
the bus to soccer practice instead of driving them there. 

But for most people, most trips would be difficult or 
impossible without a car. They could try to take the train to 
work — but there’s no bus connection that goes to their 
place of employment. Or the trip on public transportation 
takes two and a half times as long. 

They could take public transportation to work — but 
there’s no bus they could take first to the babysitter’s house 
to drop off the children, then to the transit station, And on 
weekends, many bus and transit routes stop running or run 
so infrequently it.would take all day to get to a store, 
restaurant, or park. Most of these problems could be solved 
with an imaginatively designed network of transportation 
services. 

If you join with others to fight for transportation services 
at both the national and community levels, you may soon 
be able to get out of your car, relax your shoulders, take a 
walk to get the blood circulating, and get onto the train, 
bus, trolley, or ferry. Then you can read, look out the win- 
dow, listen to your portable tape player, watch or converse 
with your fascinating fellow citizens, sleep — or just sit and 
do nothing for a little while. 

It might, after all, be just the thing for your lifestyle.O 
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THE WORLD OF 


Photographer John Burke sets sail aboard-the steamship M-V 
Rafaela with one too many mates resulting in “Which Man Over- 
board?” A love triangle is the theme of this shipboard romance 
featuring cool weather clothing for men and women. Find out 
who gets the girl in the November issue of STUFF Magazine. 


NOVEMBER STUFF 


“> Art Guy James Kraus interprets the world around us on this 
month’s cover. 


* Photographer Barry Berenson re-examines the female form in 
LOOK AGAIN. 


* Photographer Nick LaFratta discovers that there is more to 
fashion than simply black and white. 


NOTA BENE talks jewelry with Robert Lee Morris and books with 
T. C. Boyle. 


NOVEMBER THE MONTH keeps your days straight with 
amusing injections of animation by Bing. 


STUFF TO DO offers stuff to do. 


* The amazing Ken Brown interprets the Middle East with a little 
help from SAUDI DOODY. 
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BUY OF 


The poster book 

Tony Fusco, a prominent 
local authority on posters and 
author of the new book 7he 
Official Identification and 
Price Guide to Posters, wants 
you to take good care of that 
faded-edged Beatles concert 
poster you have gathering dust 
in your mom’s attic. It could be 
worth big bucks. 

Since the late ’60s, poster 
values have increased rapidly 
in this country. Last year, for 
instance, a poster of Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s Moulin 
Rouge sold for a record 
$200,000 at an auction in New 
York. And while you may not 
be sitting on $200,000, you 
may have a small fortune in 
everything from old film 
posters to bullfight notices. 

A great way to find out is by 
reading Fusco’s guide, which is 
more than just a price index. 
It’s a great source of informa- 
tion on where to buy and sell 
posters, how to restore and 
display them, the role condi- 
tion plays in determining their 
value, and what areas hold 
promise for future collecting. 

And if you’re confused, here’s 
a quick definition of “poster,” 
courtesy of Mr. Fusco: “A poster 
is a paper advertising sign used 
specifically to advertise a prod- 
uct, service, event, or destina- 
tion.” In other words, that 
doesn’t include those Partridge 
Family glossies you threw out 
when you turned 18. At least in 
Fusco’s book it doesn't. 

The Official Identification 
and Price Guide to Posters is 

published by House of 
Collectibles/Ballantine Books. It 
can be purchased for $12.95 in 
area bookstores, or by mail for 
$16.00 (includes postage and 
handling) from Fusco and four 
associates, 1 Murdock Terrace, 
Brighton, MA 02135. — ML 


Wilcox and Gardner: snake, rattle, and roll 
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ERIC ANTONIOU 


THE RATTLESNAKE BAR 


What's snaking 


An elegant restaurant called the Colony closes and the space is taken over by a casual place called the Rattlesnake Bar? What's it all mean? 

It means the ongoing restaurant industry shakeout has hit Boylston Street — out with $100-per-plate dinners; in with casual, less-costly 
fare. Gordon Wilcox and Jay Gardner, two faces familiar to regulars at the Seven’s Ale House, have stepped out from behind the Charles 
Street bar and into the role of restaurant owners. Describing themselves as “a couple of bartenders with a dream,” Wilcox and Gardner 
cooked up the idea to go into business together over a beer last Thanksgiving, when each realized that the other wanted to open a 
restaurant at the former Colony location. Describing the difficulty two novice restaurateurs can experience, Wilcox says, somewhat ellipti- 


cally, “The financing was done by mirrors.” 


The Rattlesnake opened last week; patrons can expect a menu consisting of “food of the Americas,” to quote the owners. This will 
include pork empanaditas (pork, onion, and peppers folded in dough and fried), chicken mezcal (marinated in tequila and lime juice), 
and grilled catfish with roasted pumpkin-seed salsa, all of which can be washed down with Xingu beer from Brazil. When you belly up to 
the bar, watch where you put your elbows; there’s a snakeskin stretched over the blond wood top, covered with countless layers of var- 
nish. (The astute herpetologist will note, however, that the skin is that of a python, not a rattler.) 

The Rattlesnake Bar, located at 382-84 Boylston Street (on the second floor, above Malben’s Gourmet shop), is open seven days from 


11:30 a.m. to 2.a.m. (the kitchen closes at 1 a.m.). Call 859-8555. 
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CROSSWORD 


A record-breaker 

A small but significant landmark event is occurring this 
weekend in the world of crossword puzzles. 

This Saturday, October 27, the New York Times, carrier of 
what’s arguably the nation’s best crossword puzzle, is running 
a puzzle with the lowest number of entries ever recorded, a 
mere 58. 

If that doesn’t sound like earth-shattering news to you, con- 
sider: in a daily 15-square-by-15-square puzzle, the average 
number of entries (which are the actual words that appear in 
the puzzle once it’s completed) is 76 — a full 18 more words 
than Saturday’s record-breaker. In order to get so few entries 
in this puzzle, the constructor — a three-year veteran of the 
trade named Nancy Joline — had to do two things: cut way 
down on the number of black spaces that separate the words 
in the puzzle; and fill the space with particularly long words, 
many of which have as many as 15 letters. 

And if you’re still not impressed, listen to what Eugene T. 
Maleska, veteran Times crossword-puzzle constructor and edi- 
tor, has to say: “Fifty-eight entries! There’s so much white 
space on that puzzle it looks like the desert!” ox 
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on your ear or are you just happy to see me? 
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JEWEL R Y 


Wearable art (or so to speak) 

Conventional wisdom dictates that condoms are a necessity 
in this day and AIDS — and, as you know, necessity is the 
mother of invention. That reality has given birth to such mar- 
keting innovations as condoms that glow in the dark, and Old 
Glory condoms decorated with American flags. And now, a 
California-based company called Profoolery has taken the 
condom novelty business one giant step further. The new 
frontier? Condom jewelry. 

Billed as “designer condom jewelry for the ’90s,” the 
Profoolery line includes colorful earrings, pins, brooches, and 
bolo ties. Close inspection reveals that they’re all made of 
wrapped condoms. A pair of earrings features two condoms 
painted with swirls of black, blue, and white and adorned with 
painted faces. A technicolor condom pin is appliquéd with 
plastic fish, seaweed, and a seashell. And a bolo tie comes with 
a pale blue condom decorated with a pink plastic pelican. 

According to Brian O'Hare, one of the principal movers 
behind Profoolery, response has been great since the jewelry 
came out in February. And about 99 percent of sales are to 
women, he says. Which brings a bizarre scenario to mind, 
especially if you’re a guy: you're on a date, things get hot and 
heavy, and you're about to, you know, proceed, when you 
realize that you're condomless. Without missing a beat, your 
date removes one of her earrings, unwraps it, and the rest, as 
they say, is history. 

And if your date goes home with only one (or no) earrings? 
Well, if you’re going to be discovered, a naked earlobe beats a 
hickey. 

For a free catalogue of Profoolery items, call (415) 481- 
8668, or write to Profoolery, Box 1858, San Leandro, 


California 94577. 
— PAL 
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TOTE BAGS 


Packing it in 

Too many Bostonians are walking around with bits and 
pieces of things trailing behind them — a purse or backpack, a 
jacket, maybe some books, a scarf, and perhaps a brown-bag 
lunch. No matter how chic the original ensemble was, the 
effect is ruined with such a visually cacophonous display. And 
trying to tote around a weekend's worth of supplies just makes 
matters worse. 

To help clear up such clutter, we found three sources of 
spiffy-looking bags with weekend potential. Conran’s (26 
Exeter Street, Boston; call 266-2836) is practically giving away 
untreated leather bags: a simple weekend bag is $125, ass a 
classic “doctor’s bag”; smaller bags are less expensive. And 
Urban Outfitters (361 Newbury Street, Boston; call 236-0088) 
has backpacks made of Indian fabrics sewn together, patch- 
work style, that cost $15 apiece. 

If sturdiness combined with color is what you're looking for 
— and you wouldn't mind a little originality — Hazard Bags 
probably fit the bill. Designer Serena Hazard creates original 
hand-printed fabrics then turns them into bags. Made of lami- 
nated cotton or heavy cotton canvas, lined with satin twill or 
waterproof nylon, and decorated with cordura (a high-tech 
nylon) or leather trim, these totes are well made and well 
priced. Sizes range from weekend bags to shopping bags; 
prices start at $50 (her cosmetic bag is just $30) and go up to 
$125. 

Serena Hazard will have Sunday open houses at her studio 
on November 4, 11, and 18, and December 9 and 16, from 
noon to 6 p.m. at 350 Medford Street, Floor 3, in Somerville. 
Call 625-1336 for more information, including the names of 
local retail outlets. 

a KP 


Serena Hazard: the bag lady 
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THE MAP STORE 


Rand McNally comes to Boston 

Need a map for Titusville, Florida? How about Shreveport, 
Louisiana? The Rand McNally Map and Travel Store has you, 
and the rest of the planet, covered — this shop is a paradise 
for the traveler, armchair and otherwise. Not only are there 
street maps for destinations around the world, but there are 
wall maps (check out the richly colored Tyvek world maps 
made of non-reflective, no-rip paper), US Geological Survey 
maps (depicting the topology of communities across eastern 
Massachusetts), and, of course, the invaluable Rand McNally 
Road Atlas — at $7.95, it’s a motorist’s best pal. 

Every publisher of travel books you can imagine seems to 
be represented, including Baedeker, Birnbaum, Fodor, 
Frommer, Let’s Go, Michelin, Mobil, Smithsonian, and others. 
Also available are Zagat Restaurant Surveys for cities across 
the United States and a variety of Berlitz language-instruction 
tapes. And there’s a general travel reference section, alongside 
a small, but carefully selected collection of contemporary trav- 
el literature, with titles by Paul Theroux, V.S. Naipaul, Bruce 
Chatwin, and others. 

And, of course, there are globes — lots of them, ranging in 
size from a small classroom type for $17.95 to a $4500 
Replogle illuminated library model, which is 32 inches in 
diameter. If you're still not impressed, you'll have to find your 
way to Rand McNally’s San Francisco store; there, you can buy 
the world, so to speak, in the form of a globe, six feet in diam- 
eter, for $39,000. 

The Rand McNally Map Store, located at 84 State Street, is 
open Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., on 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sunday from noon 
to 5 p.m. Call 720-1125. 








by Timothy Gower 


azine, is sitting in a suite in the Westin 
Hotel, wondering aloud about the notion 
of feminism. “The word ‘feminist’ connotes a 
woman who's aggressive, short-haired, no make- 
up,” he says. “There needs to be a new word. I 
was thinking of the word ‘womanist.’ That'll be the 
term that takes us into the '90s. Womanist. Bright. 
Articulate. Wants to go shoulder to shoulder with 
men in the work force. Wants to feel comfortable 
with her own femininity, her own beauty, her own 
sexuality. There’s nothing wrong with that.” 
Ostensibly, that was Playboy magazine’s mission 
when it came to Boston two weeks ago: to destroy 
those pesky “feminist” stereotypes while giving a 
specific group of women an alternative means of 
“expressing themselves.” And in its search for 
“Women of the Women’s Colleges,” the popular 
men’s magazine opened yet another chapter in its 
14-year history of “Women of . . .” features, the 
biannual spread that treats readers to photos of 
female students, in varying stages of undress, from 
a given group of universities, typically linked by 
athletics — “Women of the Southwest 
Conference,” for example. With its “Women’s 
Colleges” feature, Playboy has cast itself in the role 
of myth-debunker; its purpose, as Cohen suggest- 
éd, is to show that women who attend single-sex 
universitiés are not all man-haters who can’t get 
dates on Saturday nights — rather, they can be 
‘womanists,’ imbued with ’90s-style intelligence 
and savvy, as well as an innate talent for selecting 
the right make-up and applying hair mousse. 


D avid Cohen, photo editor ef Playboy mag- 


Womanism I 

Shana, a freshman at Pine Manor College, is 
seated in the Playboy suite, describing an idyllic 
moment in her life as a student in an all-women’s 
school. “The other day I was lying in bed with one 
of my girlfriends, and she was feeding me chips 
because my nails were wet, and she said to me, 
"You know, some day we're going to look back on 
this and realize how good we had it...’” 

Shana has come for her interview accompanied 
by Pine Manor classmates Kendice and Melissa, all 
unaware that a day earlier a group of 30 or so pick- 
eters had gathered outside the Westin to protest 
Playboy's recruitment effort. 

“What did you think of the protest?” a visitor asks. 

“I think a woman has a right to an abortion,” 
one of them replies. 

“No, the protest against Playboy.” 

“Oh.” 

Then Kendice chimes in: “I'm pro-choice. If 
someone wants to do this, they should be able to.” 

After filling out the application form (which, in 
addition to requesting bust and cup size, gives the 
applicant the option of checking off “I would like 
to pose: Nude/Semi-nude/Clothed”), the students 
are interviewed briefly by veteran Playboy photog- 
rapher David Chan. After glancing over her appli- 
cation, Chan looks up at Shana, who is dressed in a 
close-fitting black mini-dress and sheer.black stock- 
ings with garters. “I see you’re a gourmet cook,” he 
says. “Yeah,” she responds, barely acknowledging 
him. Chan continues to recite other entries she has 
listed under the “Hobbies, special achievements, 
interesting comments about yourself” section, and 
says, “You're a busy young lady.” 

“No,” she retorts with an air of insouciance, “I 
just like to-do those things.” 

Soon, Chan rises and walks into the adjoining 
bedroom, which has been transformed into a 
makeshift photo studio. One at a time, he beckons 
the young women to join him, instructing them to 
strike various come-hither poses (fully clad) while 
he snaps a few Polaroids. 

After that, the three young women relax on a 
rose-colored. sofa .and chairs situated about .a cof- 
fee table scattered with copies of the most recent 
Playboy. As they. blithely-leaf through the maga- 
zine, someone asks whether they checked off that 
they would like to pose nude, semi-nude, or 
clothed. 

“I put ‘nude,’” says Kendice. 
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“You did?” cries Shana. “I put ‘semi.’ I'd wear a 
G-string, and I'd want them to do something arty, 
like cover me with blue paint.” 

But weren't they concerned with what their fam- 
ilies and classmates might think? 

Kendice defended Playboy. “It's not porno- 
graphic,” she says. “It’s sort of like nude art.” 

But what constitutes pornography? 

“It’s like when the women pose with, uh, I don’t 
know — things,” says Kendice. 

“Yeah,” adds Shana, “or when the women are 
licking each other.” 

Soon, Melissa and Kendice are ready to leave, 
but Shana is still anxiously turning the pages of her 
copy of Playboy. “Wait a minute,” she says. “I 
thought there was a picture of Roger Rabbit in 
here. He's so cute.” 


Womanism I 

A tall blond woman wearing a leather jacket, 
black pumps, and a white polka-dot micro mini- 
dress walks in. She is shown to a seat, and as she 
fills out her application, Jeff Cohen drops into the 
seat next to her and strikes up a conversation. 
“What do you do?” he asked her. 

“I work as an exotic dancer,” she explains, “but 
I’m taking classes at Emerson College.” 

“I'm not familiar with the school,” Cohen says. 

“It’s a liberal-arts college,” she explains. 

Is that a two-year program? 

“No . . . I believe it’s a six-year program.” 


Womanism Ill 

“R. Terry,” as she calls herself professionally, is 
a tall, slender brunette with penetrating blue eyes. 
“I do modeling,” she explains when asked what 
had brought her to the Playboy interviews, “and 
this is a good opportunity.” Terry, like two-thirds 
of the women who show up to be interviewed on 
this particular day, is not a full-time student at or a 
graduate of a women’s college — she works for 
Gillette — but she’s quick to point out that she’s a 
part-time student at BC and will “probably take 
classes at Radcliffe next semester.” Since she’s not 
eligible for the “Women’s Colleges” spread, Terry 
hopes Playboy will choose her to appear in some 
other feature. If that happens, how would she 
pose? 

“I would pose nude . . . maybe semi-nude,” she 
says, staring out at the skyline. “The magazine isn’t 
all it’s hyped up to be in terms of exploiting 
women. It’s certainly a good opportunity.” 

The previous day’s protesters didn’t make much 
of an impression on her. “People in Boston will 
picket over anything,” she says. 


Womanism: the future 

Rhonda, a blond high-school student from the 
North Shore, and her considerably blonder mother 
arrive at about 2:30 in the afternoon. They sit in 
two chairs on either side of a table, on which there 
are two telephones. After Rhonda fills out her 
application, she sits quietly, staring out the win- 
dow, and waiting for her turn to be photographed 
as her mother makes a series of phone calls, mut- 
tering, “Rhonda, where is your father?” At one 
point, the Playboy representatives are too busy 
with a fresh contingent of interviewees to heed a 
relentlessly ringing phone. Rhonda’s mother, spot- 
ting the problem, answers the phone with a confi- 
dent “Good afternoon, Playboy” before turning 
the receiver over to an amused Cohen. 

Soon, Rhonda, who is wearing a heavy brown 
sweater over her blouse, begins to fidget. “I’m 
hot,” she complains. 

“Well, that sweater looks awfully warm,” says a 
Playboy staffer. “Why don’t you take it off?” 

“Yeah, Rhonda, take it off,” says her mother, 
with a chuckle. “Take it ail off.” at 

After Rhonda’s photo session, she and her mom 


gather their things to leave. Rhonda's mom effu- 


sively shakes Cohen’s hand goodbye, and says, 
“Thank you so much. We enjoyed it.” 

Then, before ushering her daughter out the door 
she adds, “It’s a real steppingstone.” 
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ell partners in an interracial 
or intercultural relationship 
that you’d like to interview 
them for a story, and the 
questions will rise time and 
again: “Why are you writing 
about this?” or “Why is this 
newsworthy?” 
Talk to people who’ve 
never been ifi.such a rela- 
tionship about the same topic, and they'll 
give you quite another reaction: “It must 
be fascinating to talk to people in that situ- 
ation.” 

That difference could mean something 
simple — what's life as usual for some 
seems exotic to others. But it may speak to 
something more compelling, too. In the 
face of a tightened economy, rising unem- 
ployment, and soaring drug- and gang- 
related crime rates, racial tension — no 
stranger to this city in the first place — is 
on the rise in Boston. The boundaries 
between “black neighborhoods” and 


“white neighborhoods” are more clearly 
drawn than ever; one’s color increasingly 
defines where one goes, what one does, 
with whom one associates; and to hear the 
media tell it, the city is an urban jungle 
characterized by constant hostility and 
strife among people of different back- 
grounds. 

Amid all that, there are pockets of remark- 
able tolerance, acceptance, and accommo- 
dation. Just listen to the stories of people 
who struggle — or never struggle — as part 
of an interracial or intercultural couple. 


*?¢s 
“Most marriages are, in some form or 
other, interracial, intercultural, interreli- 
gious, or inter-whatever,” says Cynthia 
Sam, a white woman who lives in 


Juliana Verdone is a freelance writer 


living in Cambridge. 


Cambridge with her husband, a black man 
from western Africa. “They're just two 
individuals. The fact that one is of a differ- 
ent color than another is just another fact. 
Looking at it from the inside, it’s just two 
individuals trying to make a marriage 
work.” Stella Aguirre McGregor, a native 
Colombian whose husband is white, 
would agree. “People tend to see the bor- 
ders, the divisions, the differences,” she 
says, “rather than the commonalities.” 

Which is not to say life is all peaches 
and cream. Factor in the borders that sepa- 
rate some of Boston’s neighborhoods and 
the accompanying tension, and at least at 
times the “commonalities” of such couples 
may center on threats of discomfort, dis- 
crimination, or even violence. “Boston has 
certain boundaries where you just don’t 
go,” says:Moses Saunders, a black man 
who lives in Quincy with Debbie 
Chaplain, his white fiancée. “You just 
don’t cross over Mass Ave if you're white.” 
He says he wouldn't take his fiancée to 
South Boston or Charlestown — but then 
he might not go there alone, either. The 
two of them work together at Roxbury 
Community Health Center, and Chaplain 
believes black communities are more 
open to her than some white neighbor- 
hoods are to her partner. “I have never 
had a hassle with him in Roxbury, Jamaica 
Plain, Mattapan, or Dorchester,” she says. 

Except for one incident in Uphams 
Corner. A black woman pulled up beside 
the couple's car at a traffic light. Then she 
turned to them and said, “I don’t see how 
these niggers think they can get a white 
woman and ride around town.” There 
were black men in the car with her and 
they were all silent. Saunders says they all 
appeared drunk. “I was insulted . . . for 
them and for myself. I was hurt for Deb. 
Hurt and ashamed.” Chaplain says she felt 
angry and insulted. Saunders rolled up his 
window. 

“At the minimum, you’re going to get 
stares,” offers Alvin Poussaint, MD, an 
associate professor of psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School and an outspoken 
commentator on Boston’s racial climate. 
He says interracial couples may experi- 
ence “open attitudes of rejection, and 
occasionally you can get assaulted. That 
has happened in Boston over the years.” 
In times of busing, he says, “Such couples 
in the suburbs were afraid of coming into 
the city . . . just because of the violent 
reactions in this city.” 

Mary and Ernest (not their real names) 
live in an Allston co-op with six house- 
mates. Ernest is white, Mary is black. 
Although they usually feel comfortable in 
their neighborhood, the couple once had 
trouble while walking in Allston with 
another white man. “Two black men came 
out of a restaurant and threw something at 
me and hit me in the head,” Mary 
recounts. “I don’t even know what it was, 
and it couldn’t have hurt me. But I was 
certainly shocked.” The two white men 
were unaware of what was going on, and 
Mary remained quiet. “I can’t imagine 
being in the middle of two black men and 
two white men having it out, with me, a 
black woman, in the middle.” 


“On the one hand,” she continues, “I 
feel that I understand the anger coming 
from those two guys. I mean, it’s the 
same sort of anger that prompts some- 
one to say, ‘Sleep with a brother man, 
not with another man.’ On the other 
hand, I’m victimized by it. I always feel 
really torn in situations like that. I don’t 
want to say ‘Fuck you’ to the black guy 
who said something, but then I also 
want to say ‘Fuck you.’ I try not to take it 
personally. I think it’s anger directed at 
current mainstream society, which has 
been and is oppressive.” 

Mary says she and Ernest rarely 
encounter such open hostility, but they 
both agree that when it occurs it usually 
comes from groups of young black men, 
and comments are usually directed at 
Mary. 

For his part, Saunders says he is most 
uncomfortable “around a lot of young 
white men, [when] I’m the only black 
man and I’m with Debbie.” But he too 
gets occasional unsettling comments from 
his black peers. “Black men will say, 
‘Yeah, you got you a white woman. You 
bad, huh? Think you slick?’ There’s still a 
pimp mentality.” He says black women are 
sometimes “sarcastic and very angry. It’s 
like telling them they’re not worth the 
time.” Chaplain adds that traditionally, 
“black women have taken care of the fam- 
ily. Now that black men are coming into 
their own, black women may feel they’re 
being left behind.” 

Although Harvard's Poussaint echos the 
same ideas, he also believes black families 
are less likely to reject a relative’s white 
partner than the other way around. “(But] 
there is a lot of coolness, especially from 
black women. ... It makes them feel 
rejected and excluded, particularly since 
there’s a shortage of available black men.” 
There are about three times as many black 


* men with white women as white men with 


black women, according to 1988 Federal 
Census data. Poussaint says this may be in 
part because of black women’s “experi- 
ence of being exploited by white men. .. . 
They wonder about a white man’s inten- 
tion.” 

In professional arenas, Poussaint says a 
white man might “see a black woman as a 
career disadvantage. Say you have a white 
manager in a typical corporation. He may 
feel he'll have much more difficulty fitting 
in and moving up. . . . Black men will suf- 
fer, but not quite in the same way. They 
are willing to take the risk — some even 
feel being married to a white woman puts 
them more in the social domain of the 
place they are working. He fits in, he’s just 
like they are.” 

He adds that in New England there are 
quite a number of black professional men 
married to white women and that that situ- 
ation is increasingly accepted. But there 
are black men married to white women 
“and you wouldn’t think they’re married. 
There are black functions, and the black 
men don’t bring their wives. If you’re 
going to get married, get married all the 
way. That [exclusion] will create stress in 
the relationship. . . . They’re going to be 
living a life under siege.” 
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Mary and Ernest both say they have to 
make decisions regularly about when and 
where they can safely display their affec- 
tion. Mary likens the situation to that faced 
by gay men and lesbians. “We face a simi- 
lar experience insofar as being out there, 
being on the streets together .. . we 
always have to turn around and look, to 
survey the scene, before I’m comfortable.” 

Carrie and Kim (not their real names) 
live together in Cambridge, and the analo- 
gy would not be lost on them. “We would 
never be seen as an interracial couple on 
the street,” Carrie explains. “We’re not 
holding hands, so unless other people on 
the street are lesbians and can spot us, or 
are hostile locals who have figured out 
what the dykes look like, we’re not going 
to be seen as a couple.” 

Kim grew up in a working-class black 
family in a suburb of Boston, and Carrie’s 
background, though also suburban, is 
middle class and white. They agree that 
their class differences affect them more 
than race does. “How race gets played out 
most in our relationship is in a sense of 
privilege I live with as a white person,” 
Carrie says. “I have a sense of entitlement 
just because I’m white and because people 
who are in power are white. . . . Kim, by 
virtue of being black, is basically given a 
stacked deck of cards, and she’s not given 
the same opportunities that I’m given.” 

Carrie adds, “There is a group of blacks 
who feel a black woman should only be 
with other black women. So sometimes I 
feel dirty, like I’ve taken a black woman 
away from another black woman, or I just 
want to be black, or I want to be cool, or I 
want to be not racist.” Kim, a teacher, feels 
criticized at times by her black peers, as if 
“I haven't fully come into myself because 
I’m with a white woman. The minute I 
come into my black being, then I'll stop 
being with a white woman.” White les- 
bians, Kim says, are less likely to express 
hostility. “They are too cool to even let on, 
it’s so ‘politically incorrect,’ if they have 
any negativity toward Carrie’s choice,” she 
says. 

Kim says she sometimes feels compelled 
to teach Carrie how to see a situation dif- 
ferently, from a black perspective. “And I 
need to figure out what I’m responsible 
for, in what ways I’m blind to my privi- 
leges,” Carrie says. 

George A. Nolley Jr., a black gay man 
who lives in the South End, echoes that 
theme. “We sometimes have to educate,” 
he says. “We have to listen to our white 
lovers and say, ‘Okay . . . this is going to 
work because we can discuss it. If there’s 
something you need to know, I can tell 
you.’” He believes blacks “are put upon to 
educate the whites [about] our ancestry . . . 
because whites have never needed to 
understand where blacks were coming 
from. But the blacks in America have 
always needed to know how to get along 
and progress in society. And we're almost 
schizophrenic, because we have to have 
the white man’s code and the black man’s 
code together.” 

For four years Nolley has been co-chair- 
man of the Boston chapter of Men of All 
Colors Together, a group that works, as he 
describes it, to combat “societal homopho- 
bic, racial, and moral anachronisms.” In 

June he was elected to the national board 
of directors of Black and White Men 
Together; the local organization is a chap- 
ter of the bigger group but changed its 
name two years ago to be more inclusive. 
“It’s not a fuck club,” Nolley stresses. “Our 
function is to be in the community, to be 
supportive in a society that is strongly 
against not only lesbians and gays but 
minorities in general.” 

Nolley’s mother was Irish American and 
his father was African American and, he 
says, “I appear just as my father did.” In 
the membership of his chapter, this her- 
itage is common. So he wonders, “How 
can Roxbury not love the Irish of South 
Boston and vice versa? We are a product of 
that union.” Nolley, who is 56, has been in 
Boston for 23 years. When he and his (for- 
mer) white lover moved here from New 
York, they did not see other couples like 
themselves. “In New York, it was almost 
fashionable to be an interracial couple. 
Boston, I thought, would take 10 years to 
catch up. It has not caught up yet.” 

Jackie Scott, who’s black, moved to 
Boston in 1961 from Ithaca, New York, 
with her former husband, a white man of 
German and Scottish ancestry, and their 
six-month-old son, Darius. “We got lost as 
we came in,” she recalls. “It was probably 
South Boston.” They approached a police 
car and found “two cops were sitting . . . 
drinking. They were extremely hostile to 
us; I don’t even remember if they gave us 
directions.” The family moved to 





Symphony Road in the Fenway area and 
found a diverse community to call home. 

Not surprisingly, the difficulties interra- 
cia or intercultural couples confront can 
get even more complicated when families 
are considered. Scott’s husband’s family 
didn’t even know they were married until 
two years after the fact. Both of them had 
been engaged to people of their respective 
races before they got together. “My uncle 
asked me, ‘Why don’t you find a black 
dude?’ I said, ‘You tell me five men you 
would approve of me marrying and I'll 
consider it.” He couldn't do it.” 

Stella Aguirre McGregor’s family didn’t 
want her to marry someone from the 
States. “My father . . . was really worried 
about the fact that I was getting married 
so young,” she says. She was 20. “He wor- 
ried about the practical ways of 
Americans; he wanted a man to really be 
there for me, to spoil me, so that I 
wouldn’t have to work. I guess he was just 
scared of the unknown.” Today McGregor 
owns the Space, a gallery on South Street. 

Cynthia Sam says her husband's family “was 


one. “With brown kids, blacks won’t total- 
ly accept them, and whites won't totally 
accept them. . . . That’s really, truly rough 
on a child.” 

He goes a step further. “The reason I 
think white men are afraid of black men 
is because of mixed babies. If we had a 
baby, the child would come out mixed. 
In the long run, there would be more 
mixing blood and no more white men. 
They'd be losing power.” 

Sam and her husband raised their own 
two children, as well as one of his and 
two of hers from previous marriages. 
“My goal, which I hope I have achieved, 
is to have them feel a sense of self-worth 
in terms of the roots of both of their par- 
ents. I want them to understand the 
importance of their father’s heritage as 
well as mine, and at no point to be say- 
ing that one is better than the other.” She 
has always wanted their children to 
know what their parents’ roots are, 
“what their music is, what their religion 
is, what their traditions are. And I think I 
just didn’t make an issue out of it. I just 
incorporated it into their growing up.” 
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Carrie, Kim tells her, “That’s when you're 
going to feel the outsider-ness.” Carrie 
anticipates the questions that will arise. 
“Who's the designated parent? Who does 
the kid look like? How do you deal with 
people on the outside?” 

“If people think race doesn’t matter, it’s 
a silly, Pollyanna-ish attitude,” Harvard's 
Poussaint maintains. “It won’t prepare 
them for reactions [of other people]. . . . 
There are a lot of little psychological risks, 
with potential for greater risks.” The key to 
finding support for a couple, he says, is to 
“be around people who are not rejecting 
and can deal with the marriage or relation- 
ship.” Good communication, he believes, 
is essential. 

es. 

As the saying goes, every cloud has a 
silver lining; for interracial and intercul- 
tural couples, that’s true on a few 
counts. For one thing, it’s important to 
remember that for all of Boston’s racial 
tensions, there are communities in this 
city — neighborhoods in places like the 
South End, Cambridge, and Jamaica 
Plain — that greet differences with inter- 





Moses Sanders and Debbie Chaplain: “Boston bas certain boundaries where you just don’t go.” 


more upset that he selected a foreigner {as a 
spouse] than my family was. . . . I was sur- 
prised. But over the long run, they all 
came to know me and care for me. I think 
it’s the same on both sides and that’s true 
of any marriage. You may think [a man is] 
not the perfect one for your daughter, and 
then you get to know the person and like 
him more.” i 

Chaplain says her father has had a hard 
time with her relationship with a black 
man. “He says, ‘You've both limited your- 
selves.’ ” But, she counters, “I’m limited 
when I’m stuck in the mainstream and 
have no choices.” She says their communi- 
cation has improved over time, and her 
father is more accepting. “But in his mind, 
we will be tortured, and if we have chil- 
dren, they'll be tortured,” Poussaint says 
that belief, particularly among white fami- 
lies, is common. “To them, the children 
will be seen by and large as black chil- 
dren. White families have this problem: 
‘Why would you do this to the children?” 
That's just racist,” he continues, “this feel- 
ing that the children will be all messed up. 
Research does not substantiate that.” 

“Maybe society is going to give the child 
a hard time,” he adds, “but he is not proba- 
bly going to suffer any more than any 
black child would.” 
Saunders sees the question as a complex 


Jackie Scott and her husband, Ralph, 
had similar ideals in raising their son. 
“Ralph told Darius, ‘No matter how we feel 
about race and relationships, the rest of 
the world sees it differently.’” When 
Darius was in a primarily white high 
school in Cambridge, Scott told him that 
the parents of his friends, or even his 
teachers, might be threatened by his popu- 
larity. She told him he “would have to 
advocate for himself, because if I went up 
to the school, it might be embarrassing.” 

McGregor says her children, 13 and 15, 
are enriched by their heritage. “They can 
understand things better, because their 
experience has been broader and they 
have seen more. They can be more toler- 
ant and are not so judgmental of other cul- 
tures or other people.” She sounds unset- 
tled by what she sees here as “pressure to 
be part of, to belong. Kids here don’t want 
to be different, they are almost embar- 
rassed to be different.” 

Carrie and Kim are buying a house in 
Jamaica Plain and plan to have at least one 
child. Carrie will be the biological mother, 
and because she is white and Kim is black, 
they have decided that Carrie will be 
inseminated by a sperm donor who is a 
man of color. “It would be very hard for 
me to have a white child,” Kim says. 
Because the child will be darker than 


est and enthusiasm rather than hostility. 
Jackie Scott, for example, encountered 
various reactions to her relationship but 
found it easy to make friends with “intel- 
ligent, thinking, caring people. . . . They 
were obviously as global as I or we 
wouldn’t have a relationship.” 

Elaborating on that theme, many of 
the couples stress that good communica- 
tion and a diverse circle of friends feed 
their relationships, enriching their lives 
in ways that other, more “traditional” 
couples may never know. 

Jackie puts it this way: “I find it wonder- 
ful knowing people from other countries. It 
is certainly more interesting than just know- 
ing people from the States.” Since her 
divorce, in 1968, she has continued to seek 
as varied a group of friends as ever and has 
been involved in relationships with white, 
black, Japanese, and Indian people. She 
wouldn't have it any other way. 

Neither would Cynthia Sam. As she 
reflects, “We have a tremendously mixed 
group of friends just because they happen 
to like the things we like, not because 
they’re something or another. . . . I feel 
very, very fortunate that I have been able 
to see and live different traditions and 
culture, to taste it, smell it, dance it, hear it, 
be part of it. It has made my life much 
richer. Q 
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CLOTHES GOOD PRICES 
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FIVE 


GREAT 


Shopping is about 
reflections — of you in 
the mirror, of you in the 
salespeople’s opinions, 
of you in your fantasies. 
Surely, the success of 
your shopping forays, 
be they daily, monthly, 
or biannually, depends — 
upon how carefully you 
watch the picture in 
those mirrors, and how 
accurately it depicts you 
as you would like to be. 

This, of course, is why 
so many women enjoy 
shopping with a friend, 
or anyone who can 
offer the advice and 
solicitous attention that 
mothers are famous for. 
Remember phrases like 
“Honey, green just 
washes you out” and “I 
like you best in tailored 
clothes”? Such opinions, 
even as we outgrow 
them, steer us through 

Looks the maze of clothes 
racks and images that so often confuse rather than compliment us. 

Maybe the comfort of shopping with a second opinion is what can provoke 
anxiety during a shopping expedition without it. Suddenly, in the middle of hangers 
and shelves and mannequins all showing off the store’s wares, you forget what 
looks good and perhaps even what you were there for in the first place. Even if 
mom were with you, you'd be at a loss to find her over the racks piled high with 
garments. And the images that assault you often contradict each other — there’s the 
vamp mannequin over here, the businesswoman mannequin over there. That's fine 
for the totally self-assured woman who knows her style and revels in the variety — 
or at least isn’t-afraid of it. ia, ate 

But for the woman with a more subdued approach to building — or merely fine- 
tuning — a wardrobe, the small-scale setting is often more comfortable. In a 
specialty shop, the clothes are carefully and spaciously presented — often with 
accessories such as jewelry and hosiery that the store sells — and the sales people 
are attentive. In a good boutique, the clothes represent a variety of styles yet reflect 
a coherent sense of taste and attitude. We looked around for boutiques that offered 
reasonable prices, good service, and, of course, great clothes. Here, five of the best. 


Looks 


This Harvard Square favorite has been in its new location, just north of the Square, 


for only a short time. Already, though, the clothes that were on the racks when it 
opened have for the most part disappeared. In their place are others just as 
interesting, understated, and unusual. 

Here you can find, for example, Street Life cotton stretchy basics like minis, T- 
shirts, and leggings as well as similar items from the D. Novitz and Canal Jeans lines. 
After all, these are the staples of a wardrobe. And then you add a Looks accent, like 
a $100 chiffon scarf with bead fringe that transforms and dresses up anything you 
put it with. Or a $40 or $60 belt that looks as good with jeans as it does with a suit. 
Or you add a one-of-a-kind silk jacket that could become, as Looks owner Judy 
Armell put it, a “signature piece.” 

Armell tries to match quality and price. Clothes that cost what they're worth, she 
says, are affordable. And she suggests that even younger women, who may still be 
experimenting with the styles that suit them, buy fewer but better pieces. “If there’s 
something you really love” — after going away and thinking about it for a day or 
two — “and you can afford it, get it.” 

As wonderful as the clothes are, it’s the store’s atmosphere that makes you want 
to try things on, to play with the clothes a little bit, and that makes the boutique 


BOUTIQUES 


such a success. Armell has strived, successfully, to create a place that’s “not work 
and not home — a safe, restful place.” And she, and her saleswomen, try to be 

“problem-solving girlfriends.” After all, as she points out, when “you know someone 
over the years — their body type, their wardrobe — you can be helpful.” 

Looks, at 1607 Mass Ave in Cambridge, is open Monday through Wednesday 
from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., on Thursday and Friday from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., on 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. Call 491-4251. 

— KP 
Susanna 

The mood at Susanna is romantic. There are lace-up ankle boots, open-weave 
cotton shawls, and flower-festooned rayon scarves. But the boutique, named for 
owner Barbara Dollar’s childhood imaginary alter ego, is no North Cambridge 
Victoria's Secrets. There are also “sensible” clothes here: boxy, heavy cotton T-shirts 
in bold solids and wool-jersey separates by local designer Deborah Parker vie with 
lace-edged camisoles and vintage kimonos in this cozy space. Susanna also sells 
jewelry — from $4 to about $100, with “faux dress-up” baubles at around $40. 

When she can, Dollar buys the clothes and accessories from individuals rather 
than large wholesalers. She also professes to be more interested in the clothing side 
than the business side of Susanna, and her interest leads her to stock clothes that, 
she says, big stores can’t. “In a huge corporation, no one has time to tailor what's in 
the store, to be more active about choosing things,” or even to work with designers. 

Dollar likes providing an atmosphere where “everyone can feel comfortable,” she 
says. In the slightly non-mainstream, non-corporate world of Susanna, salespeople 
have a rather laidback approach to fashion. After all, she acknowledges, “We're not 
curing cancer. We have a good time. And it’s okay to wear whatever you want to 
wear. Buying your clothes should be fun; it shouldn’t be a nightmare.” 

And like Armell at Looks, Dollar believes a piece of clothing is affordable “when 
it’s something you love and will wear.” Short of saving the world, it’s a good find if it 
“just makes your life better.” 

Susanna, at 1776 Mass Ave in Cambridge, is open Monday through Wednesday 

and on Friday and 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., on Thursday from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
Sunday from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Call 492-0334. 


Betsy’s 

The most hands-on 
boutique we discovered is 
Betsy’s, in Newton (which 
will open a store on 
Newbury Street next 
month). The shop carries 
clothes by Kiko, Kikit, 
Ercoli, and Eileen Fisher, 
to name some its more 
familiar lines. There are 
stunning metal mesh 
belts, cotton sweaters, 
and dress-up-or-down 
rayon-print blouses. 
Betsy’s carries pricier and 
more outrageous stuff too 
— surprises like a leather 
vest-and-sarong suit and 
all manner of things 
beaded, embroidered, 
appliqué’d, and sequined 
— but much of it is 
reasonable, if not exactly 
bargain-basement material. Then again, in a bargain basement, no one tells you not 
to get a third pair of green slacks, or at least not one that exceeds your monthly rent. 

For the price of Betsy’s clothes you get a little bit of sartorial wisdom. Store 
manager Amy Goldfarb says the saleswomen “show customers what they can afford. 
People are watching what they spend. The idea is to get good things you’r going to 


Susanna 
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Call me stubborn, but I just don’t have the convic- 
tion (much less the cash) to empty my closet every 
time the fashion-trend winds blow. I tend to buy 
clothes that are marketed as “classics” or “basics,” 
terms that too many people interpret as “preppie.” 
Sorry, but that’s more a state of mind than a comment 
on fashion sense. Keep it simple with clothes that 
don’t go out of style — and keep more of your 
money. 

Don’t laugh, but some of the best deals on men’s 
suits in the Boston area can be found on Newbury 
Street. Not just anywhere, mind you, but at Wear- 
House (161 Newbury Street). This is one of those rari- 
ties, a factory outlet that isn’t located in the hinter- 
lands of New Hampshire or Maine. Since there’s no 
middleman, Gentlemen’s Wear-House can offer a 
two-piece worsted-wool suit — which would sell 
elsewhere for $275 or more — for $149. Equally 
impressive is GW’s collection of blazers. Harris Tweed 
jackets sell for $139, and blue wool blazers (complete 
with brass buttons) are just $99. 


You can pick up 100 percent cotton button-down 
shirts at GW for $29.99, but you may want to head 
out to T.J. Maxx (in Cambridge, Quincy, and many 
other locations) and buy bulk. Brand-name shirts are 
priced as much as 60 percent off, starting as low as 
$10.99. 

And if you're worried that all these straight-laced 
styles will make you look like a stiff, here’s a trick: let 
your neckties be your trademark. Check out the tie 
rack at Urban Outfitters (in Boston and Cambridge), 
where you'll find wild geometric and playful floral 
prints to liven up your look. UO stocks a variety of 
ties, in silk and rayon, which range in price from $18 
to $32. And while you’re there, start looking for some 
casual duds; UO isn’t exactly a discount shop, but it 
must have an airplane hangar full of those mock- 
turtleneck jerseys that look great alone or under a 
blazer. The last time I looked, they were on sale for 
$18 each. 

Picking out casual pants is easy, as long as you fol- 
low a simple rule: stick to blue jeans and chinos. In 


general, avoid any store with a large advertising bud- 
get when purchasing your denims — you'll save big 
bucks shopping at the low-profile establishments. 
Kenmore Army and Navy Store (508 Comm Ave) sells 
Levi's 501 jeans for $29.95, almost a 10-spot cheaper 
than the price at most other retailers. The store also 
maintains an impressive inventory of other Levi's 
styles at similarly reduced prices. Kenmore Army and 
Navy also has stacks of all-cotton chinos ($23 a pair) 


. in a variety of colors — but why would you want any- 


thing but khaki? 

Shoes pose more of a challenge. For comfortable, 
durable, and supportive footwear, it’s tough to find 
bargains in Boston. But check out the Joan & David 
Designer Shoe Outlet in Everett (1935 Revere Beach 
Parkway), and keep your eye on Filene’s Basement. 
Otherwise, Zodiac (176 Newbury Street) is the best 
place to find a pair of simple black leather shoes that 
don’t look as though you swiped them from your 


dad’s closet. 
— Timothy Gower 





have for a long time and wear with everything.” To that end, 
she continues, “We do lots of putting together, wardrobe 
building. We know our clothes; we understand them. And we 
encourage people to play and try things. Ever wondered how 
you’d look in gold lamé? Try it on.” On a recent visit, no one 


. in the store seemed to be going for the gold lamé, but plenty 


Betsy’s 


of women were enthusiastically reaching for plenty of other 
pieces, some simple — like stirrup pants and a tank — some 
not. The staff knew the customers’ faces; they were familiar 
with their style and told them when something didn’t quite 
work. It’s clothes shopping with a little wardrobe advice 
thrown in. 

Betsy’s, in Piccadilly Square in Newton Centre, is open 
Monday through Saturday from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Call 
244-1262. 

— KP 


Chona 

Besides all the attention of a good sales staff, a boutique’s 
greatest service is probably its lack of selection. Someone — 
whether the owner, a buyer, or a manager — chooses small 
numbers of clothes they like; in turn, you aren't faced with too 
many decisions. Of course, your taste has to be similar to that 
of the store’s buyer; but once you find a good fit, you can 
always count on finding something you like. 

Chona, in the South End, carries an extremely pared down 
selection of clothes for both women and men; as one 
salesperson acknowledged, “because one person is doing all 
the buying, the clothes are really her vision.” Hanging next to 


Kikit and Ercoli— perhaps two of the most ubiquitous brands now on the fashion scene — are less familiar, LA labels like 
Michael Eisen and Per Lui/Per Lei, which represent the owner's desire to bring in California lines. The colors are largely 


muted jewel tones, like eggplant and forest green, or black. 


The advantage of such an edited variety, says another salesperson, is that seeing everything takes just a few minutes. 
Often, because of the way the clothes are bought, edited, and presented — in a spacious, subdued room — customers 


find things at Chona they may have seen elsewhere but not 


noticed. And especially these days, when people are spending 


less money — as nearly everyone we spoke to agreed — they want to spend more intelligently. So a moderately priced 
but unusual and well-made dress, say, becomes a worthwhile 
investment. Nearly everything at Chona — like the Kikit rayon 


velvet black knee-length sheath — is hip without being 
trendy, and will be as stunning a few seasons hence as it is 
now. 

Like many boutiques, Chona is really a neighborhood 
store, where pedestrians may visit frequently. To capitalize 
upon this homy atmosphere, the boutique occasionally 
schedules in-store party-showcases, which are not only 
successful for the shop but really make it a neighborhood 
joint. 


Chona, at 540 Tremont Street, in Boston, is open Monday 
through Friday from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., on Saturday from 10 


a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. Call 
482-6803. 


The Studio 
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The Studio could not be more aptly named. It’s a place not 


so much where individual items are sold as where the 
blueprints for entire wardrobes are laid. Indeed, “wardrobe 


building” is the sine qua non of owners Ilene Epstein, Sandra 


Kleiderman, and Marcie Brawer. “Getting mileage out of 
clothing” is their mandate. 

“Our real strength is putting people together, our big 
emphasis service,” says Epstein, “and we buy with that in 


mind. We pay particular attention to finding things that round 


out the collection and that go with other things.” 

Which means offering not just a wide range of mix-and- 
match jackets, coats, dresses, two-piece combos, skirts, 
blouses, and trousers (from the basic to the off-kilter), but 


Chona 


also accessories (such as artsy necklaces, pins, bracelets, and earrings; scarves; belts; hosiery; hats; camisoles). 


“Everything,” notes Epstein, “to make outfits.” 


Including the personal consultant to do so with finesse — and an average 20 percent discount to boot. 
In fact, the fashion permutations in this one-stop shop can set you reeling. (“If you come in and say, ‘I need a pair of 


black trousers,’ ” confides Epstein, “we can gather up half a 


dozen black trousers for you to try on.”) The lines, which fit 


sizes four to 14 (with an occasional two), run the gamut, from playful to work-wear to dressy, but not black tie (though 


The Studio 


several selections seem plenty fancy if you don’t want, as 
Epstein puts it, to have a “sequined dress hanging in your 
closet forever”). Names like Finity, Nicole Miller, Absolute, 
Kenar, Lanna, and Dramatic Expressions jump out at you in 
force. 

Dresses and two-piece get-ups here average about $150; 
trousers run from $55 for corduroys, $95 to $150 for wools; 
crocheted cotton sweaters ring in at $65 to $72, with others 
heading up to around $90; jewelry starts at $29 and halts 
below $200. 

Standouts on a recent visit included a funky oversized 
Italian jacket of downy-soft cashmere/wool/nylon (“We 
bought 18 and sold 12 in one day,” notes Epstein); a boxy 
wool black-and-white shell-pattern jacket; straight red-wool 
skirts in varying lengths; a ruby, black, and gold chenille 
sweater so soft you’d swear it was woven from pipe cleaners; 
and two pleated black-chiffon skirts for the holidays, one 
wafting above the knee, the other falling mid calf. 

More fashion architects than salespeople, the three wear on 
their sleeve an amalgam of quality and reasonable prices, 
humor and serious business. Not to mention a philosophy 
your mother’s been touting, wisely, for years: “You leave a pin 
off and you’re wearing just a shirt and a trouser,” says Epstein. 
“You put a pin or a scarf on, and suddenly you convert the set 
into an outfit.” 

The Studio, on the second floor of 233 Harvard Street, 
Brookline, is open on Monday and Tuesday and Thursday 
through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and on 
Wednesday from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Call 738-5091. 

— Thea Singer 
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A guide to used clothing 

Shopping for used clothes is like 
looking for a used car. You have to be 
savvier than those who buy new, and you 
have to sift through a lot of lemons before 
you make a find. When you do, however, 
the savings and natural pride in scoring a 
bargain make the extra effort worthwhile. 
And as with cars, you can finance future 
purchases by trading in past ones. To help 
you chart a course through the world of 
previously owned garments, here is a list of 
some of the area’s best used-clothing 
stores. 


Retro clothing 

Café Society, 131 Cypress Street, Brookline. 
Here's a real gem for progressive dressers 
who use the best of the past. From 

cocktail dresses to classic pocketbooks, 
Café Society's designer-quality vintage 
clothes seem like new, but their prices 
have shrunk to manageable proportions. 
(Café Society rents out vintage wear for 
Hallowe'en, for about $40.) Café Society 
buys clothes outright and sells on consign- 
ment. 

The Closet Upstairs, 223 Newbury Street, 
Boston. Both the selection and prices can 
be quirky. Truly offbeat items are originally 
priced the way you'd expect at a shop 
housed on Newbury Street, but they’re 
often marked down to unexpected lows. 
The Closet Upstairs buys old clothes. 


Hip 

Bertha Cool, 528 Comm Ave, Boston. Yes, 
Bertha is cool (the store has a particularly 
wide selection of great hats and used 
Levi's), and Bertha is convenient (right in 
the middle of Kenmore Square), but she’s 
not entirely cheap. Be prepared. 

Strutters, 202A Harvard Street, Allston. 
Located on the former site of the original 
Allston Beat, Strutters carries on the tradi- 
tions started by that store (which is now 
located on Newbury Street). You can find 
requisite street-fashion items like patched 
and unpatched old Levi's, leather jackets in 
both bomber and biker varieties, and wool 
football jackets. Strutters also buys used 
clothes. 

Garment District, 200 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge. The Garment District is not a store, 
it’s a whole warehouse full of clothes with 
a prior life. Some clothes, revamped for the 
90s, are pricey. Other clothes are a bargain; 
the Garment District has an especially good 
selection of barely used sweaters, not-too- 
worn leather jackets, and funky jewelry at 
good prices. 


Mainstream 

Zazu-Designer Consigner, 395A Harvard 
Street, Brookline. Zazu sports a large selec- 
tion of relatively conservative clothing in a 
wide range of quality, most of it on the 
high side. Shoppers who know their labels 
will find real bargains here. Zazu sells most 
of its clothes on consignment. 

Wearevers, 106 Prospect Street and 1356 
Cambridge Street, both in Cambridge. 
Wearevers carries a small selection of casu- 
al used clothing — made of natural fibers 
only — suitable to be worn, well, wherev- 
er. Some of the styles here are a tad outdat- 
ed, but items like a cotton Kikit skirt for $14 
also turn up. Wearevers buys clothes out- 
right and sells them on consignment. 


A steal 
Council Thrift Shop, 77 Harvard Avenue, 
Allston. The best part of this spot is the 
pricing mechanism, which is carried out by 
grandmotherly volunteers who carefully 
eyeball a potential purchase at arm’s 
length, then dictate a cost. There are a hun- 
dred misses for every one hit here, but 
patience will often be rewarded. You can 
receive tax-credit receipts for clothes dona- 
tions to the National Council of Jewish 
Women. 
Rags, 200 Broadway, Cambridge (in the 
basement of the Garment District). Open 
on Saturday morning only, this is as cheap 
as it gets — a dollar a pound. As the chill 
begins to roll in for the season, Rags is 
your best bet for a new old wool coat. 

— Gail Ross 
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ONLINE PRICE BREAKTHROUGH 
20 HOURS FOR $20! 


On DELPHI’s 20/20 Advantage Plan, you get 20 hours of 
connect time each month for only $20. Additional time is 


only $1.20 per hour. 


That’s 20 hours of real online productivity and fun. 
Download files, read news reports, play multi-player games, 
and make travel reservations. And Boston-area members 
receive unlimited access to local services, including mail and 


conference. 


Join DELPHI’s 20/20 Advantage Plan now for only $39.95 
and your first 20 hours will be free. With your computer and 


modem: 
¢ Dial 617-576-0862 
¢ At Username: type JOINDELPHI 
¢ At Password: type PHOENIX20 
¢ Questions? Call 617-491-3393 (voice) 


DELPH 


THE WORLD’S PREMIER ONLINE SERVICE 


> ayV 1 Mm aelll: 
a Lire Gated. 


BE AN INTERN 


The BOSTON PHOENIX and WFNX-FM (in Lynn) have opportunities 
for people like you. Openings for bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented 
people as INTERNS are now available in our various departments. 

If you want to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore 
this option that's available now. Ideal candidates should be enrolled 
at a local college in a program that allows you to receive college 
credit and work 15-20 hours per week. 

You will gain experience in a specialized department and 
be exposed to our dynamic media environment. 


Departments in Boston with openings for interns include: 


¢ ADVERTISING * MARKETING/PROMOTIONS « 
*HUMAN RESOURCES ¢ EDITORIAL ¢ FINANCE/CREDIT « 
¢ ART * PAGINATION * RADIO PRODUCTION « 


Departments in Lynn with openings for interns include: 


¢ MARKETING/PROMOTIONS e 
¢ PROGRAMMING «¢ ADVERTISING e 
e FINANCE/CREDIT ¢ RADIO PRODUCTION « 


Don't wait until graduation to think about your future - 
let us help you start now. CALL KAREN WILLIAMS Internship Coordinator, 
at 617- 536-5390 ext. 307 
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To place your ad call the Phoenix Classified Office at: 


267-1234 


THE 
STRAIGHT é 
by Cecil Adams 


I beard a weird radio news report a while back about some college medical researchers 
who had done a study on Coca-Cola being used as a contraceptive. Can this be? The 
researchers claimed that several Third World countries use tt.and it works. Also, they did a 
study of the various Cokes out on the market and found that new Coke was not as effective 
as old Coke and Diet Coke was better than both. Is this true? What college did the research, 


and how do you go about using Coke as a contraceptive? 
Illinois Smith 
Chicago 


You would be amazed to find out some of the things people spend their time on in this 
nation’s institutions of higher learning, Smitty. The Coke bulletin was issued by three researchers 
at the distinguished Harvard Medical School, and published last November in the equally distin- 
guished New England Journal of Medicine, surrounded by articles on such topics as “Retinoic 
Acid Embryopathy” and “Aldosterone-Receptor Deficiency in Pseudohypoaldosteronism.” It 
consists of a total of four paragraphs plus one table. From these we may glean such nuggets as 
the following: “Postcoital douching with household substances was a popular form of contra- 
ception at the beginning of this century, and Coca-Cola is still said to be used in developing 
countries for this purpose.” The Fugs, if I remember correctly, did a song on this subject once. 
Great group, the Fugs. Gave new meaning to the expression “seminal influence.” 

Our authors go on: “There has recently been controversy over the attributes of old-formula 
(‘Classic’) Coke and those of ‘New Coke.’ We therefore compared the effect of various modern 
formulations of Coca-Cola on sperm motility.” (Motility basically means the sperm’s swimming 
ability.) The results were dramatic. “All samples of Coca-Cola markedly reduced sperm mobility, 
whereas [a saltwater control solution] had no spermicidal effect.” Old Coke was five times as 
potent as new Coke, and Diet Coke was the most potent of all, annihilating every living thing in 
its path. This may give you pause next time you're tempted to chug down a frosty one. 

The Harvard folks conclude, “The effectiveness of Coca-Cola as a spermicidal agent in 
vaginal douching has been attributed to its acidic pH.” However, since the various types of 
Coke had similar acidity, some other factor must be at work to account for the observed dif- 
ferences. The researchers do not speculate what this might be, but Cecil is sure it had nothing 
to do with the presence of the artificial sweetener NutraSweet in Diet Coke. Cecil says this 


SLUG SIGNORINO 


because several years ago he intimated in a column that Nut-aSweet might not be entirely 
good for you, and he has been besieged with mailings from the G.D. Searle company, maker 
of NutraSweet, ever since. Cool out, guys. 

I should point out that the experiments were conducted in test tubes, rather than in vivo, if 
you follow me. Postcoital contraceptive douching in general is not very effective because the 
sperm travel pretty fast. Still, I suppose if you were one of today’s New Women and you 
woke up after a particularly rambunctious evening to find the Incredible Hulk snoring beside 
you... well, any port in a storm. 

I should also underscore the preliminary nature of the study. The researchers did not test 
the effectiveness of such common beverages as Mr. Pibb, Mello Yello, or Cherry-Ola Cola, 
which greatly limits the usefulness of their work. You would not want to be condemned to an 
unwanted pregnancy simply because of an unfortunate choice of soft drink. 

Nonetheless, Harvard has opened up some interesting possibilities here. One can envision 
the day when the contraceptive properties of a brand might become an integral part of its 


marketing strategy, e.g.: 


CONTRA-COLA 
Kills Sperm by the Million on Contact 
... And tastes great too 


The potential, I think, is enormous. 
S 


Something’s been bothering me about this whole birth-conirol-pill thing. If they taught me 
right back in sex ed, the Pill tells the ovaries (through the bormonal code) that there’s a 
pregnancy down in the uterus. The ovaries, not wanting to cause @ uterine traffic jam, 
don’t send another egg down the Fallopian tubes. No egg, no pregnancy. Does this mean 
that a woman who takes the Pill for three years will experience menopause three years later 
than she naturally would, due to the backlog of unreleased eggs? 

B.P. 


Los Angeles 


Lord, give me strength. You're laboring under several misconceptions, B., if you'll pardon 
the expression. First, the Pill doesn’t “tell” the ovaries anything. It tells the brain, and the 
brain tells the ovaries. Next, what the Pill says (via the hormones) is not that there’s a preg- 
nancy in the uterus. Rather, the Pill tells the brain that ovulation has recently occurred, caus- 
ing the brain to hold off sending another egg down the pipe. 

Finally, you seem to have the idea that the ovaries are like gum-ball machines, containing 
a relatively small number of eggs, all of which eventually get sent down the Fallopian tubes; 
and that once the last egg is gone, some kind of “empty” light comes on and menstruation 
abruptly stops. The truth is that the ovaries contain the makings of several hundred thousand 
eggs, of which only one in a thousand or so ever makes it down the Fallopian tubes to the 
uterus. Menstruation stops not because the protoeggs get used up, but because they die off. 

Only three or four hundred would-be eggs, which are called primary oocytes, develop into 
full-fledged ova. The rest wither away gradually during the woman’s childbearing years. 
Exactly why this happens nobody knows; one guess is that the oocytes’ life span is genetical- 
ly predetermined. In any case, by the time the woman is in her 40s, she’s down to a few 
thousand. The ones that are left become insensitive to incoming hormones, and don’t secrete 
enough outgoing hormones. This disrupts the delicate chemical balance of the menstrual 
cycle, and menstruation eventually stops. So far as can be determined, using the Pill has no 
effect on the age at which menopause occurs. 


If there’s something you need to get straight, write to Cecil Adams c/o the Straight Dope, 
| the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR 

sponsors recovery support groups 
at 8 p.m. tonight at the Arlington Street Unitarian 
Church, 351 Boylston St., Boston, and at 7 p.m. 
my Sunday at First Church Unitarian, 2 Church 

. Free; call 491-9078. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest 
caver Aeon See ee at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
CAMBRIDGE HEALTH ASSOCIATES 
offers a lecture on Psychology and Chinese 
Medicine at 7:30 p.m. at The Phillips 
30 Common St., Watertown. Admission $10 in 
advance, $12 at door; call 354-8360. 


SATURDAY 
AIDS QUILT quilting bee session for those 
who have lost a loved one to AIDS begins at 4 
p.m. at the Arlington Street Church (use Boylston 
St. entrance). Free; call 451-9003. 
FENWAY COMMUNITY HEALTH CEN- 
TER holds its annual Halloween Dance Benefit, 
“Dark Shadows,” at 9 p.m. at Lafayette Place, 
Downtown Crossing, Boston. Tickets $15; call 
267-0900. 
PREGNANCY LOSS CONFERENCE to 
help families and health care providers who have 
struggled with perinatal loss. A day event starting 
at 9 a.m. at Newton-Wellesley Hospital. 
Preregistration required. Cost $25 for individuals, 
$35 for health-care professionals. Call 243-6085. 


SUNDAY 
ART AND FAITH WORKSHOP begins at 
2:30 p.m. at Song of the Turtledove, 11 
ggg St., Cambridge. Donation $5; call 492- 
512. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LES- 
BIAN YOUTH drop-in center opens at 2 p.m. 
today. On Wednesday, a general meeting begins 
at 7:30 p.m.; a new persons’ meeting begins at 6 
p.m.; Men’s and Women’s Issues groups meet 
separately at 6:45 p.m. All take place at St. John 
the Evangelist Church, 35 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
Open to those 22 and younger. Free and 
wheelchair accessible; call 523-7363. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOBRIETY. See listing for Peay: 
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MONDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a support group 
for battered women and a women’s Narcotics 
Anonymous meeting at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian 
rap at 8 p.m. All take place at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
WOMEN-N.O.W. offers a meeting of the 
membership committee where one can get 
involved in recruiting new members at 7 p.m. at 
971 Comm. Ave, Boston. Free; call 787-4393. 
RIVERSIDE FAMILY COUNSELING 
CENTER offers a support group for adult chil- 
dren of alcoholics and other adults from dysfunc- 
tional families who want to improve self-esteem 
and develop positive relationships at 7 p.m. at 
the Counseling Center, 259 Walnut St., 
Newtonville. Fee $35; call 964-6933. 
JEWISH VOCATIONAL SERVICE offers 
the first of a four part workshop on gaining the 
edge in the job search race. The workshop meets 
on consecutive Mondays for four weeks (10/29- 
11/19) at 6:30 p.m. at the Gosman JCC, 333 


. Nahanton St., Newton. Fee $65; call to register 


965-7940. 


TUESDAY 

“FAMILIES FIRST” offers a seminar entitled 
“You, Your Child, and Your Caregiver: A 
Challenge Triangle” at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Children’s Museum, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Admission $10; call 426-6500. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a rap for lesbians 
over 30 at 7 p.m., and a bisexual rap at 7:30 p.m. 
at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIPE offers a lecture on the - 


human aura at 8 p.m. at the Allston 
Congregational Church, 41 Quint Ave., Allston. 
Admission $5; call 893-1235. 


WEDNESDAY 

JEWISH VOCATIONAL SERVICE offers a 
workshop, “Successful Job Strategies for a Tight 
Job Market,” at 11 a.m. at 105 Chauncy St., 
Boston. Admission $20; call 451-8147. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOBRIETY sponsors a recovery support group 
at 7 p.m. at Memorial Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Free; call 491-9078. 
MANIC-DEPRESSIVE AND DEPRES- 
SIVE ASSOCIATION holds its weekly sup- 


The Urban Eye section carries a 


compiled by Gail Mandel 


port-group meeting at 7 p.m. at the deMarneffe 
Cafeteria, McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. 
Free; call 855-3665. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a lesbian Al- 
Anon meeting at 6:30 p.m., a support group for 
battered women at 7 p.m., and a writer’s support 
group at 7:30 p.m. All take place at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LES- 
BIAN YOUTH. See listing for Sunday. 


THURSDAY 
“WHOLISTIC HEALTH: A WAY OF 
LIFE,” a series offered by the Fenway 
Community Health Center, continues with the 
workshop “Psychoneuroimmunology: The con- 
nection between the nervous system and the 
immune system” at 6 p.m. at the Boston Living 
Center, 140 Clarendon St., 7th floor, Boston. 
Admission $5; call 267-0900, x252. 
“FAMILIES FIRST” offers a seminar for 
fathers on teaching your child about love, life 
and success at 12:15 p.m. at The Children’s 
Museum, 300 Congress St., Boston. Admission 
$10; call 426-6500 ex. 272. 

FETAL ALCOHOL & EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM offers a support group for parents of 
children who suffer from Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome/Fetal Alcohol Effects at 7:30 p.m. at 


The Eliot Church, 474 Centre St., Newton Corner. | 


Free; call 739-1424. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIFE continues its World | 
History Trilogy of lectures with “Egyptian | 


Sciences of Reincarnation” at 8 p.m. at the 
Presbyterian Church in Brookline, 32 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Admission $10; call 923-1432. 
BISEXUAL, GAY AND LESBIAN 
AWARENESS DAYS at UMass/Amherst 
kicks-off with a keynote talk entitled “The 
Courage To Be: Living Our Visions” at 8 p.m. on 
campus’in the Campus Center Room 163C in 
Amherst. Frée; call 413-545-4824. 

WOMEN’S CENTER call for information 354- 


8807. 

FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER. Call for information, 
354-8807. 


PROJECT OUTREACH provides free inten- 


sive outpatient treatment for IV-drug users. 
Services include drug-free detox groups, individ- 
ual counseling, recovery groups, medical screen- 
ings, and AIDS counseling and testing. Project 
Outreach is located at-the Macht Building at 
Cambridge Hospital, 7 Camelia Ave., Cambridge. 
Call 547-1147. 
GAY AND LESBIAN HELPLINE provides 
support, information, crisis intervention, and 
referrals. Sponsored by the Fenway Community 
Health Center, the helpline is open Monday 
through Thursday from 6 to 11 p.m. and on 
Friday and Sunday from 6 to 8:30 p.m. Free; call 
267-9001. 
PROJECT CARE/AIDS offers anonymous, 
confidential, and free counseling and HIV-anti- 
body testing in Wareham, New Bedford, 
Plymouth, Hyannis, and Martha’s Vineyard. Call 
(800) 696-2437. 
THE MENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
OF CENTRAL MIDDLESEX offers a 24-hour 
helpline to provide assistance on any personal 
problem. Call (508) 263-8777 or (508) 486-3130. 
CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL offers individual 
and group treatment for stress disorders, 
panic/anxiety attacks, chronic headaches, hyper- 
tension, bulimia, chronic pain, weight problems, 
smoking, and obsessive-compulsive disorders. 
Call 498-1520 . 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS AGAINST 
SEXUAL ASSAULT offers hotline counseling, 
medical and legal advocacy, referrals, and free 
counseling for women who have been raped or 
sexually assaulted and for their family members 
and friends. Call 536-6500. 
COMMUNITY ACCESS LINE FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY CHALLENGED is sponsored 
by Spaulding Rehabilitation Hospital. The access 
line offers information on recreational activities. 
Call 720-6659. 
PROJECT RACHEL offers confidential coun- 
seling and sacramental reconciliation for women 
and men experiencing grief and remorse due to 
a past abortion. Call 783-5480. 
WORKSHOPS FOR MENTAL-HEALTH 
on treating adult children 
of alcoholics are offered at McLean Hospital, 115 
Mill St., Belmont. Call 855-3361. 
YOUTH BUSINESS INTIATIVE provides 
free business training and financial assistance to 
Greater Boston residents ages 18 to 30. Call 338- 
0815. 


weekly listing of events, support 


groups, health and counseling services, lectures, and other activities. 


Please send listings to: Urban Eye Listings Editor, the Boston Phoenix, 


126 Brookline Avenue, 
before date of publication. 


Boston 02215. The deadline is two weeks 
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If privacy, expertise and integrity matter, 
count on 


THE CRITTENTON 


* ABORTION Services ¢ 1st & 2nd Trimester 
¢ GYN Services * Birth Conirol 

¢ COUNSELING Services * Individual, Couples, Groups 
© All Board Certified Physicians © Specialists 


(617) 782-7600 
10 Perthshire Road, Boston 02135 
Private Location * Free Parking ¢ MBTA access 
-Look for us in the NYNEX yellow pages- 













THERAPIST 


FINDER _ ett 
Group and Individual 
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© General Anesthesia 
























TESTING * Birth Control 
: * Abortion upto —* Gynecology 
22 Weeks Tubal Ligation 
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731-0060 
















PARENTHOOD 738-1370 


The Name You Can Trust 
Affordable Birth Control & Gynecological Services 


Abortions (Up to 18 Weeks) 
Free Walk-In Pregnancy Testing 
Confidential, Personalized Care 
Prompt Appaintments-Evening & Saturday Hours 
1031 Beacon St, Brookline 
Conveniently located on the Green Line 






















HAIR TRANSPLANTS 


The Natural, Lifetime Solution to Hair Loss 








Hair Transplantation from The Davis Medical Group means your 


own living hair is growing once again. 
Permanently. Naturally. Forever. 
























Our M.D. Le bee. “repas highly trainedand 98 & 
specialists in the world. 


You'll find 
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Phoenix. since 1973 (617) 439-5374 
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Live to your Fullest Potential 


































and HYPNOTHERAPY/PSYCHOTHERAPY 
] 
Spirit" The Inner Power Development 
Center continues to offer the successful 
section In centbinetion of modern/traditional 
the psychotheraputic treatment with hypnosis 
a to aid in the elimination of negative 
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DINING A Newton spot with a football format: Big linemen, simple plays 


COT, nasers wesone 


761 Beacon Street, Newton Centre, 244-9881. Open seven 
days from11 a.m. to 11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 


nooks is named after a BC 

hockey coach, and that 

about summarizes the food. 
It’s not that “Snooks” Kelley 
wasn't the Escoffier of college 
hockey coaches for 40 seasons at 
BC. Nor is it that the menu has 
gone offsides over cutsey puns 
with wings and sticks. Neither 
hockey nor college ties are 
overemphasized in this family- 
style pub/restaurant that straddles 
the _town-gown fence by offering 
a familiar menu at decent prices. 


I don’t remember the style of. 


Coach Kelley’s hockey teams, but 
this restaurant does resemble the 
pre-Flutie BC football culture — 
big linemen running simple plays. 
This is a kitchen that broils better 
than it fries and serves up an hon- 
est steak. Snooks should develop 
a winning record in restaurant- 
starved Newton, as long as it 
doesn’t get too fancy. You'll eat 
acceptably here if you keep it sim- 
ple. 

The strengths and weaknesses 
of the format were apparent as 
soon as we faced off against an 
order of fried calamari ($3.95). It 
was a large order of nice rings, 
not overcooked to rubber, but 
they were covered with what the 
supermarket calls bread crumbs 
with Italian seasoning, and the 
crumbs absorbed too much 


grease and browned too fast. So 
we had greasy, burnt-tasting 
squid rings, with plain tartar 
sauce. Ah, well. 

The kitchen did a little better on 
fried chicken fingers ($3.95), 
which were seven triangular slices 
of boneless breast. Again the fry 
was greasy, but not overbrowned, 
and the chicken meat inside’ was 
tender. The dip, a simple honey- 
mustard sauce, helped cut the 
grease as well as adding flavor. 

Clam chowder, “our own 
recipe” ($1.95), has potential. The 
flavor had an intriguing acidity, 
but my bowl was unfortunately 
curdled, probably by the same 
acidic component. The broth was 
more meaty than clamlike, to my 
taste, but I did like the trimmings 
of thyme and celery with the 
potatoes and clams and onions. 
Acidic catsups and tomato sauces 
were used in milk-based chow- 
ders in the 19th century, and the 
effect is a good one. There are 
several strategies to avoid cur- 
dling the cream. 

Garden salad ($3.95) is 
described as “seasonal garden 
vegetables served on a bed of 
fresh greens.” Now it’s autumn, so 
all vegetables are seasonal in New 
England. In two months, no veg- 
etables will be seasonal, though 
some store well. Does the “sea- 


sonal” mean that in December 
Snooks will be bedding down a 
salad of turnips, parsnips, and 
hubbard squash instead of the 
carrot, onion, cucumber, and such 
I tasted? I doubt it. I suspect from 
the generic flavor of these vegeta- 
bles that the winter seasonal veg- 
etables will be the same as the fall 
ones. Iceberg lettuce is always 
seasonal in Mexico, after all. 
What's fun with this salad is a 
dressing that tastes like carraway 
when all you see are poppy 


Snooks has a kid’s menu, and 
it’s very cheap. My kids had 
grilled cheese sandwiches ($1.95) 
with good French fries. The fries 
are semi-skin-on, greasy, and soft, 
and have actual potato taste. The 
sandwiches were like a kid joke 
— the bread was toasted with grill 
marks and filled with slightly 
melted no-taste cheese. It’s possi- 
ble they were even heated over a 
gas grill, which would be a literal- 
minded satire of a sandwich that 
is supposed to be browned on a 
hot, buttered griddle, pressed 
down to melt the cheese. Tell 
your kids it’s a health grilled 
cheese sandwich. Newton will 
expect a better pickle, too. But 
good fries. 

Grownups do a lot better with 
sirloin steaks (8 ounces, $8.95; 12 
ounces, $11.95; 14 ounces, 
$13.95). We had the middle size 
and it was as described and 
cooked to order with handsome 
grill marks and some taste of the 
fire. A blackboard advertising the 


“veal frangoise” special ($9.95) 
should serve as a warning, since 
it ought to be either “a la 
francaise” or, more likely, “veal 
francesa.” Our waiter kicked the 
puck into his own net with “veal 
Francis.” Yo, Frankie, how’s the 
veal tonight? Well, the veal is pret- 
ty good, real meat pounded to 
some degree of tenderness, 
dipped in egg and sautéed, but 
the sauce is full of uncooked 
wine. And the vegetable with this 
and the steaks is overcooked, 
likely frozen, peas with mush- 
rooms. 

The grilled seafood brochette 
($8.95) makes a pretty nice din- 
ner. You get two very large 
shrimp and about six bay scallops 
strung on a wood skewer with 
pepper and onion for flavor. Two 
grilled tomatoes on the side have 
the only char of the platter. But 
the seafood is fresh and you get 
those good French fries. 

For lighter budgets, or if your 
main mission at Snooks is watch- 
ing sports on one of the four 
silent TV sets, there are burgers 
from $4.50 and pizza from $5.95. 

Desserts are largely name- 
brand, so I firmly recommend 
Ben & Jerry’s ice cream, condi- 
tionally support Dove bars ($2.50 
— a bit pricey for an upscaled 
Eskimo pie), and find Alden Mer- 
rill cheesecake ($2.95) rather 
generically flavored. “Our 
friend’s mother’s apple pie” 
($3.50) is quite a flavorful, spiced 
apple pie. The crust might be 
better if it weren’t heated (I’m 


The SUNSET GRILL & TAP. 


pretty sure) in a microwave. I 
like the little nukers for a lot of 
kitchen tasks, but they seem to 
glue up pie and pizza crusts 
something wicked. 

Outstanding, fully bitter decaf 
coffee (95 cents). I’ve had lots 
worse at triple the price, and none 
better anywhere. 

Service soon after opening was 
somewhat confused. We had two 
servers fighting for our table, nei- 
ther of whom served a steak knife 
with steak. They were patient and 
helpful with children, a good 
quality in such clean-cut young 
people wearing prescribed chinos 
and house T-shirts. One senses 
that, along with the sports-bar 
theme and the family-restaurant 
prices, the owners are striving for 
some of the élan of Cityside at 
Cleveland Circle. Well, the uni- 
forms are right, but the food 
needs work, team. 

The decor also straddles several 
ideas. The look is knotty pine and 
etched glass with green carpet, 
fake-tin ceiling, salmon-orange 
linen — a kind of neo-California 
take on the pre-temperance 
saloons. The framed prints on the 
walls refer to BC and the Irish, but 
also to generic old themes. 

Regardless, there is a market for 
simpler restaurant food in New- 
ton. We saw a good crowd with a 
few obvious BC groups but plenty 
of people who looked relieved to 
be ordering protein and potatoes 
instead of ethnic or experimental 
dishes. Single-digit prices make a 
lot of friends too. QO 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at 
the end of each entry indi- 
cates the year and month 
of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless fol- 
lowed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some 
| menus change seasonally. 


445 SOMERVILLE AVE 
SOMERVILLE , MA 


GOEMON 


JAPARESE MOODLE QESTApRART 


1 Kendall Square, Cambridge 
OREO 





DOLCE VITA 


237 Hanover Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
(617) 720-0422 
Franco & Caroline Graceffa, Owners 
Authentic Italian Cuisine 


NCTION ROOM AVAILABLE 
$i FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 








Every Night 
Until 2am! 


.\ | 
GYUHAMA \( G 
OF JAPAN 
827 BOYLSTON 
(617)437-0188 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 
The Bive Dimer, 178 Kneeland St., 
Boston Leather District, 338-4639. Mon.- 
Wed. 7 a.m.-11 p.m., Thurs.-Sun. 24 hours. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $6-10 (all night, break- 
fast, $5-7). 

Fun, revival diner, but the unique feature 

is the all-night scene on weekends. Food 
loses its footing between diner classic and 
diner mod, but no one can argue with the 
great French fries and fritters — in fact, any- 
thing fried — the real, lumpy mashed pota- 
toes, and the superb line of pies, especially 
buttermilk. Pancakes are popular, but they 
won't get the trucker trade until there's 
more grease in the homefries and the hash. 
And maybe the coffee too. Great chocolate 
milk. (9/90) 
Botolph’s on Tremont, 569 Tremont 
St., South End, Boston, 424-8577. Daily from 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access up a few steps from stree 
level. $6-13. 

Less a sequel to the successful St. 

Botolph restaurant than a "90s grazeteria. 
Entrees are held down to pastas and grilled 
pizzas so appetizers can go wild and crazy. 
Addictive focaccia bread, fine fried cala- 
mari, sweet-potato fries — even duck ravio- 
li with hoisin buerre blanc is good to eat, 
better to talk about. Italian flavors keep 
things focused. It’s loud, it’s fresh. Dress for 
a white room with black chairs and red 
cushions. (8/90) 
Chef Chow’s House, 354 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. Sun.- Thurs., 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.,; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m. - 
11 p.m. $4-10. 

Not a top-notch Mandarin-Szechuan 
restaurant, but rather good for the suburbs, 


and a big step up for Coolidge Corner. Go - 


for steamed ravioli, spicy dishes, and Gen- 
eral Gau's chicken with its tasty croquettes. 
Our reviewer advised against greasy noodle 
dishes and most fried food. (8/90) 

The Grille at 1700, 1700 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-3400. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Sidewalk-level access but up two steps 
to most tables. Sidewalk café tables at 
lunch. $6-13. 

Until the Italian food is improved, I'm rec- 
ommending the Greek dishes here, such as 
fried calamari (kalamarakia, in its soul), vari- 
ous kebabs, and moussaka. Also broiled 
bluefish and a nice, oversize line of burgers. 
Basically a family dining room, struggling to 
emerge from previous efforts to hold onto a 
geriatric crowd and attract the yuppie ele- 
ment. The strategy is better food at moderate 
prices, and it should prove a winner, (8/90) 
Jimy Mac’s Southern Comfort, 300 
Beacon St., Somerville, 547-1770. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $4-20 (most $6-10). 

The most authentically Southern of the 
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628-8111 






revival barbecues, with huge, starchy side 
dishes; large, creamy desserts; and vast por- 
tions of pit-barbecued ribs, spicy fried 
chicken, and such. Expansion to a sit-down 
restaurant has brought on more desserts, 
more fried fish, a Sunday brunch with grits 
and country ham, and some Cajun-style 
dishes, notably a fine jambalaya. Great fries. 
Pit master Butch Harris is the classic 
grouchy character often associated with bar- 
becue. (9/90) 

Le Grand Café, 651 Boylston St., 
Boston, 437-6400. Mon. 8 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Tues.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 
a.m.-midnight, and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access 
with bathroom down one full flight of stairs. 
$6-9. 

Sound salads, honest soups, straight 

sandwiches, several kinds of roast chicken, 
and huge desserts amid the tourist traps of 
Boylston Street. Despite the French decor, 
the taste is American and the danger is 
creamy blandness. Avoid that with peppery 
fried calamari, grilled-eggplant pizza (with 
real pesto underneath), and anything 
chocolate except the frozen yogurt. Or go 
for it with chicken pot pie topped with real 
mashed potatoes. An informal but very nice 
and extremely useful place. (8/90) 
The Zone, 150 Kneeland St., 
Boston Leather District, 695-0087. Daily 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Ramped access. $10-14. 

Talk about frame-breakers, you're down 
by South Station, you go into this late-’70s 
industrial-style magazine-layout room, then 
your table is a work of art under glass, and 
the food is Southern barbecue. Some of it 
— salads, smoked sausage, ribs, okra pop- 
corn, hush puppies, grilled tuna, pulled 
pork — is first rate, if not perfectly authen- 
tic. You've got a lot to talk about, but it’s 
loud. Go in costume, you'll fit right in. 
(8/90) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Besten Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fast food. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppie salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
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affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 

Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Portet.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything fanci- 
er, our critic found fault. Build your dinner 
around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 

Deli and Grill, 90 River 
St., Cambridge, 868-6740. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
8 p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Access up 
one bump from sidewalk level. $5-7. 

A clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 
grilled-sandwiches kind of place that attract- 
ed my attention with a fine order of barbe- 
cued ribs. They are finished on the gas grill, 
and though this isn’t authentic Kansas City 
practice, it makes a nice order of ribs, 
cheap, and with some parking in the area. 
Take out, or inhale them right there. (6/90) 
Cottenweed Café, 1815. Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p:m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American nouvelle 
comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouill- 
abaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. Reg- 
ular Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 

Jake and Earl’s Dixie 

1273 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 491-RIBS. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up one bump from sidewalk 
level. $4-8. 

Take-out branch of the East Coast Grill 

set up with five stools but decorated like a 
roadside museum of Southern shlock cul- 
ture and rib religion. North Carolina pulled 
pork made the reputation of the place, but 
I’m impressed with the Memphis dry-rub 
ribs, which feature a thick but never burned 
crust of incredibie caramelized pepper fla- 
vor. Great sauces and cornbread, too. The 
jerked chicken is, like, look out there. Other 
ECG favorites, Caribbean desserts, sneak in. 
Tone is late hippy. Wear your thickest 
drawl. (6/90) 
Porterhouse Café, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.-Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. Full bar. Access up two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $6-10. 

Texas heaven in the booths of a Porter 
Square bar. No atmosphere but incredible 
background mix of real old Chicago blues 


HAR BORWATCH ROUND 
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Qtrs Marina Charlestown, MA 02129 
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A spectacular view & casual 
dining at affordable prices 
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“The rewards were substan- 
tial: well prepared, slightly 
exotic cuisine loaded with 
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Get Weed Fremblh ur te fle 


DINNER 


Sun.-Thurs, 5:00-10:00 
p.m. 
FrixSat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


Faneuil Hall Marketplace + (617) 3674114 


Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAIL- 
ABLE 


and real even-older country-and-Western 
music. Food is heavily smoked, Texas style, 
so start with the pulled chicken and various 
beef components. Hot barbecue sauces, 
and the legendary El Yucateco red-pepper 
sauce on every table. Great fries, too, and 
no-tomatoes chili, as it ought to be. Vegetar- 
ians can eat the grilled fish, or just the 
French fries. (6/90) 


CHINESE 
Beijing Wl, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11;30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialities are 
scallion pancake, General Gau‘s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don't order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry, sautéed, spicy green beans 
— my favorite item here — aren't arty, 
right? (9/89) 
Bernard's Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Open daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5- 
9:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Street-level access. $6-13. 

An unusually good Chinese restaurant 
for the suburbs despite the only-average 
deep-frying, usually the sine qua non of 
suburban Chinese food. The strengths here 
are more authentic: dumplings, noodle 
dishes, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 
and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic steamed 
dishes. Leans Mandarin, Only concession to 
the mall environment is otherworldly acous- 
tics, but the joys of Bloomingdale's and first- 
rate Peking ravioli under one roof are 
already extraterrestrial. (4/90) 

Restaurant, 460-464 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and 
Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Sidewalk-level access. $4-13. 

A lengthy menu with important concen- 
trations in spicy Szechuan dishes, seafood 
in all provincial styles, and cold appetizers. 
Of that last, don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky shrimp 
with snow peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong 
shill") eggplant, too. Overlong menu means 
stick with their specialties and what is sell- 
ing briskly, or I'm not responsible. (6/90) 
Hong Kong , 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Continued from page 11 

Continued on page 12 


277-9241 
48 Boylston St. (Rt.9) Brookline 


"... Strikes us as a small 
miracle. It is by far the 
best of three Thai 
restaurants near HBS." 
The Harbus News 


LUNCH 


Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 354-1718 
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The BEST Mexican Food & Frozen Drinks 


in all of Boston! 


202 Third St. 
E. Cambridge, MA 


Gicic 


‘What you find 

when you enter 

this East Cambridge 
tavern-restaurant 

is a friendly Mexican 
café, clean and cozy, 
with good food, huge 
portions, and very 
reasonable prices." 


-Boston Phoenix 


547~9310 
Mon-Sat 10-10 
Sun noon-10 
Last Call @ 12:30 
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Gau’s chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 

79 Restavrant, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. Open daily 9 a.m.-10 
p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up one full flight 
of stairs, no wheelchair access. $3-11. 

And now, in the heart of the Combat 

Zone, a peaceful and well-isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese and 
Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese dishes. 
So you can have Vietnamese spring rolls 
and soup, General Gau’s chicken, the chow 
foon of your pasta-mad dreams, and a Viet- 
namese fruit milkshake for dessert. And 
should. All of it good, but my nod to the 
Mandarin-Szechuan dishes, which are 
among the best of their ilk in greater China- 
town. (3/90) 
Taiwan Cwisine, 63 Beach St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 





































INDIAN 
4 indian Globe, 474 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. Open daily 
noon to 10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Sidewalk-level access. $6-9. 

Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restau- 

rant in Central Square, but a good one: 
cheap even by Indian-restaurant standards, 
with good tandoori, a number of vegetarian 
curries, a variety of breads, fine fried appe- 
tizers, and excellent chutneys and pickles. 
Desserts, soups, and the lamb dal piyaza of 
our night were undistinguished. Informal 
and already popular with a young crowd. 
(2/90) 
Royal India, 1215 Comm Ave, Allston, 
787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the one-asterisk dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu, and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
erous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/89) 

Taj Mahal at Kenmore, 484 Comm 
Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247-8181 or 
247-7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC 
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Visa. No liquor. Access down seven ste 
from sidewalk level. $4-13. : 

The Taj Mahal took over the space from 
the Oasis at Kenmore, but the great, mari- 
nated beef kebabs and the rest of the Mid- 
dle East menu linger on and even con- 
tribute to the mixed-tandoori platter. The 
Indian staff is associated with India Pavil- 
ion, a Central Square favorite, and shows a 
subtle hand with rich, spicy North Indian 
stews and fried appetizers. All the two 
cuisines have in common is that this restau- 
rant does both well and prices them tempt- 
ingly. (6/90) 


ITALIAN 

Davie’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Pastavime, 75 Park Plaza, Boston, 482 - 
0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
ria looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 
Rine’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
Sfuxzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. and Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Street-level access to most 
tables via garage and elevator to mall; one 
full flight below street level from Boylston 
St. Free parking under the mall or valet 
parking, $3. $12-19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North Ital- 
ian restaurant set in a dismal grotto with 


ugly decor, poor lighting, and blasting disco 
background music. Given the shortage of 
good restaurants in the near suburbs, dress 
up, bring earplugs and a flashlight, and 
feast on grilled asparagus and portabella 
mushrooms, grilled red snapper with 
lemon-caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, lobster 
salad, and decent pasta, too. (3/90) 


JAPANESE /KOREAN 
Geemeon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles 
are Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Sushi , 426 Harvard St., Brook- 
line, 731-5500, Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 
p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 

takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tekye, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West Cam- 
bridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m, and 5-11 p.m.; 
Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you’re new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8:30 
p.m. and on Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit 


> 


cards. No liquor. Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $3-6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in a 
somewhat bland Pyerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups. A big case of 
fried savories for the nostalgic and a really 
large and fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes and 
drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well as Puerto Rico, all in an 
eight-table luncheonette that respects all 
comers in its mixed-immigrant neighbor- 
hood. (5/90) 
has Polmes, 162 Park St. (corner of Cen- 
tral and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 

The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
, 646-5999. Tues.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 

MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. Access 

up one bump from sidewalk level. $8-12. 

Ten tables of delightful and authentic 
(though none too spicy) Jamaican (mostly) 
delights. Exotic flavors run through trim- 
mings like the corn breads with caraway, 
tice and beans with coconut milk, and fried 
plantains. I also maximally recommend the 
clear-broth Grenada conch chowder, any- 
thing “jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. And don’t fill up on “festivals,” 
the addictively sweet fried corndodgers. 
(4/90) 
¥.J.’s Taqueria, 6902 Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $2-5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of a 
Mexican fast-food stand, with most of the 
spirit and corn/chile flavors but perhaps too 
little grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped pork) were 
the most Mexican tasting of the seven fill- 
ings, and I recommend them on tostadas for 
the most corn taste. Where something miss- 
es, it’s mostly because the ingredients are 
too good. Don’t skip the soups. About eight 
seats make this a restaurant, almost. (5/90) 
Tijwana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up One step from sidewalk 
level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
latgely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 

The Tex-Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
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Southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up 
in corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a 
little more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they‘re a trip. (8/89) 


LUXURY 

Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., Boston, 
426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; 
Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards, Full bar. $16- 
24 (ac). : 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant, 

because it is so novel and large spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (reservations 
only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $20- 
37. 

Luxurious and very expensive but a chal- 
lenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees 
ask questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food 
and you've paid to have it cooked in the 
best and most difficult way, but aren't pep- 
per and smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 
Merten’s, 1 Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 

steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor” 
and tenderness. (9/88) 
Veronique, Longwood Towers, 20 
Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. Tues.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4-10 p.m. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full Bar. Wheelchair 
accessible via garage and lobby. Validated 
parking, two hours free. $10-17. 

Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor castle 
with old-fashioned classic French food, but 
done in a style of geriatric blandness. Good 
wine list and simpler dishes will get you 
through to dessert, where there is a good 
selection. Dress up and let the romantic 
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atmosphere carry you along, or plan to go 
with aging parents, who will love this 1950s 
notion of a luxury restaurant. (7/90) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11 Glunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain's burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Entrees like Thai chick- 
en are funky but filling. Lunches, such as 
the holdover “Blackbird sandwich,” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, as 
are the the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Zuma, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and.on Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Wheelchair access via elévator 
only. 

The newest thing in Quincy Market 
offers tourists and local prom-nighters 
rather good tropical-beach food, in a rather 
awful mock adobe-deco setting. Hearty 
soups, novel salads, basic grilled entrees 
with innovative side dishes, excellent pasta 
platters. Don’t graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food, “neon mar- 
garitas” less so. (5/90) 


OTHER 
Bali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 


to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 


A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain ; 


cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
Slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Kereem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Water- 
town (Cambridge line), 926-1867. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m., and Sun. 
8 a.m.-1 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $5-7. 

Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 
homemade with real lemon juice in every 


face from outstanding platters of felafel, 
kibbeh, humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Authentic foul 
medammas, an Egyptian bean stew, is only 
one of several vegetarian dinners. Not open 
weekend nights, but.a good opportunity to 
shop the Armenian specialty stores in the 
neighborhood. (2/90) 


Troyke, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


Besten Sail Left, 1 Memorial Dr., 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobster in town. (12/88) 
Sharky’s Seafeod Restaurant, 1 
Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695-1229. 
$un.- Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m, and on Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access. Valet 
parking. Reservations accepted. $9-15. 

Sharky’s is a larger, slightly gentler ver- 

sion of the Village Catch, still at its best with 
fried calamari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, 
and al dente pasta. Everything else, even 
simple Italian sauces, is secondary and 
tastes like it. The only sharks are in the 
aquarium at the entrance. Some people 
won't be happy until you can get fried 
squid on every streetcorner in greater 
Boston, and I am one of those people. 
(5/90) 
White Dove Seafood Restaurant, 
410 Providence Highway, Dedham, 326- 
1553. Tues.-Thurs. 4-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4-9 
p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. Access two steps up 
from sidewalk level. Parking lot on Wash- 
ington St. off the rotary. $6-11. 

Another recession dividend: people are 
again starting the kind of cheap, generous, 

roadhouses. that 
ed what dining-out fun we had in the ’50s. 
This one offers an expanding menu of sim- 
ply fried or broiled seafood (including spe- 
cials on monkfish and halibut), loss-leader 
lobsters, and some standard Italian fare. The 
ethnicity is Greek, and we had a hyper-gar- 
licked baked lamb we'd have welcomed 


downtown at triple the price. Three-genera- 
tion groups set a family, informal tone. 
(5/90) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Bangkek Bistre, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 


and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few novelties 
such as stuffed, wrapped, fried “Bistro 


Boston, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m. atl 
p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No credit 
cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 

or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, 
clean place serving food like mama used 
to make, if your mama was Vietnamese. 
(9/89) 
Siagha Hewse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m,; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 

with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 
Theil Classic, 92 Harvard St., Brookline 
Village, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. 
and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. and 5- 
10:30 p.m.; and Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Street-level access. Private 
parking lot. Lunch $4-6, dinner $6-12. 

Not a classic, but a reliable Thai restau- 
rant that does a lot of things well, focusing 
on seafood. Don't miss the satay, tod mun, 
curries laced with coconut milk, fish choo 
chee, or Phuket lobster. (7/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave bad a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, iet 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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Lee’s 


right glowing green may not be the color you prefer to eat 
by, but if you’re at Lee’s on Church Street in Harvard 


Square, you'll hardly mind. 

A small sandwich shop often overlooked by people heading 
for the Border Café or the Loew’s cinema, Lee’s is a reliable 
lunch spot offering more menu items than seats on which to 
enjoy them. 

The choices vary from salads (go with the Greek) to subs, and 
from burgers (only $3.50 for a loaded one with steak fries) to 
ample triple-decker sandwiches on your choice of six different ‘ 
breads, including Syrian. 

The muffins are homemade, and there are seven varieties of 
grilled cheese sandwiches available every day. 

Unfortunately, the seating is not so copious. Lee’s railroad-car 
layout allows for only three tables up front and counter service in 
the back, where you sit so close to the grill you can sample your 
order without even standing up. 

The total occupancy is 25, but if you're lucky enough to eat on 
the premises, you will not be disappointed because the atmo- 
sphere is polite and friendly, in contrast to other mini-diners 
where it is loud and rude. 

The two men preparing the food seem genuinely to like each 
other, and unlike the cooks at other establishments, they don’t 
bicker or use a greasy spatula to indicate who is next. 

Plus, the room is filled with soothing symphonies, making 
Lee’s a short-order joint for the civilized consumer. 

Lee’s, located at 61 Church Street, Cambridge, is open Mon- 
day through Friday from 7 a.m. to 8:30 p.m., Saturday from 8 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m., and Sunday from 9 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. Call 
876-4090. 


— Eric Zicklin 
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1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puz- 
zle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #730, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, November 2. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 


Solution #728 


The solution to “Meltdown” is as follows: 


1) television 

2) toaster 

3) (steam) iron 

4) eggbeater (mixer, ete.) 

5) light bulb Ys 
6) Swiss army knife (jackknife, pocketknife, etc.) 
7) toothbrush 

8) (audio) tape cassette 


T-shirts to the following: 
1) Janie Seifert, North Cam- 
bridge 


6) Truong Diep, Medford 
7) Lydia S. Walshin, Boston 
2) Rafi Sofar, Newton 8) Leahcim Nosbor, Brighton 
3) Steve Long, Somerville 9) Joseph P. Gollesano, Med- 
4) Sid de Paulo, Somerville ford 
5) Philip Cusavant, Framing- 10) Pat Dacey,*Malden 

ham 


The new bi-lingual Spanish- 
English teen program on BNN- 
TV, featuring talent on camera 
and-teen TV producers behind 
the scenes, will be cablecast live 
on BNN-TV;Cable Channels.3 
and 8, from 3 to 5 p.m. on 
Saturday, Oct. 27. 

The program will be cablecast 
monthly through December and 
then resumed as a weekly series 
in the Spring of 1991. 

The teen programs, funded by 
the City of Boston Safe 
Neighborhoods program, offers 
the opportunity to produce the 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


only in the South End of Boston. 


television show to teens who live 
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Boston. Cable Channels A3 and A& 


The talent is open to all teens in 
the city. 


Co-producers of the show are — 


Efrain Collado, BNN-TV access 
producer.and independent 
television producer in Boston, 
and Ralph Ortiz, youth director 
of IBA, tenants organization at 
Villa Victoria housing in the 
South End. Ortiz will answer 


questions about auditions at 
262-1342. Auditions for the 1990 
program will end on Oct. 25. 

The teen show will feature rap, 
dancing, singing, acting and 
interviewing. The next live 
shows will be on Saturdays, 
Nov. 24, and Dec. 22, from 3 to 5 
p.m. over Cable Channels 3 
and 8. 


Watch BNN-TV’s Neighborhood Network News Monday through Friday at 5:30, 9 and 
11 p.m. on Cable Channels 3 and 8. The news is all about Boston. Neighborhood 
Network News is produced in cooperation with the B.U. College Of Communication. 
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The BayBank Card with X-Press Check is an 
exciting new feature that makes checking with 
BayBank more convenient than ever. Because now, 
if you qualify, you can use the BayBank Card with 
new X-Press Check to make purchases at stores, 
restaurants, and other establishments—any where 
MasterCard® is accepted, anywhere in the world. 4 CIRRUS 
And the purchase amount will be deducted automati- ot at ae 
cally from your BayBank checking account just as if = Se 
you had written a check. : 

Of course, the BayBank Card with new X-Press Check | 
still gives you access to cash at over 1000 X-Press 24° 
banking machines and more than 30,000 NYCE* and 
CIRRUS* automated tellers. And much more. 


@ ONLY THE BAYBANK CARD WITH X-PRESS 
CHECK GIVES YOU THE BEST WAY TO BUY. 
Apply for the BayBank Card with X-Press Check, 
and once youre approved* you'll-receive a new 
BayBank Card displaying the MasterCard symbol— 
welcome at over 8,000,000 MasterCard locations 
worldwide. 

Simply hand your Card to the cashier,-and in 
a matter of seconds your purchase will be completed 
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AVAILABLE TO CREDIT-QUALIFIED CUSTOMERS. | 
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and you'll be on your way. With X-Press Check, you 

wont have to carry a checkbook or large sums of cash. 
Every month you'll find all your BayBank X-Press 

Check™ purchases clearly listed on your checking 

account statement, along with your other BayBank 

Card transactions. And you'll get all this for only 

15 cents per.purchase, or at no charge if you have 

a BayPlus™ Account. 


@ GET THE ADDED SECURITY OF BUYER 
PROTECTION. What's more, most X-Press Check 
purchases are covered by Buyer Protection against 
loss, damage, fire, and theft for 90 days from the date 
of purchase—with double the U.S. manufacturer's 
warranty for up to one year.** 


@ WITH X-PRESS CHECK THERE’S EVEN 
MORE REASON TO GET THE BAYBANK CARD. 
Apply today and get an instant decision at the 
BayBank office nearest you. Or call one of the 
24-Hour Customer Service Centers listed below for 
more information. 

The BayBank Card with new X-Press Check. 

Now the Card that does it all does even more. 


p 









24-HOUR CUSTOMER SERVICE CENTERS AND BAYBANK TELEPHONE BANKING: BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, 


BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast (508) 823-2212, BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510. 


*A personal BayBank checking account with a companion Reserve Credit or BayPlus Credit Line of $1,000 is needed. BayBank Cards with X-Press Check not available on money market or savings accounts. 


**Certain conditions, exclusions, and limitations apply. Buyer protection coverage effective for purchases made with BayBank X-Press Check starting September 25, 1990. Member FDIC. 
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At The Trump Shuttle, we have the largest fleet of back- ee utile business. Which 
means if our 8:00 flight fills up, you'll still get a seat on our 8:00 flight. So / idee o.0¢ ogame 
Washington. We'll make sure you get on the flight you want. No matter how many planes it 
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For more information call service, call 1-800-869-8472. © 1990 The Trump Shuttle, Inc. 
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[FRIDAY 


FILM. Reversal of Fortune 
(Paris, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs) stars Jeremy Irons and 
Glenn Close as everybody’s 
favorite fun couple, Claus and 
Sunny von Biilow. Ron Silver co- 
stars as Alan Dershowitz in what's 
being described as a comedy of 
manners. Barbet Schroeder 
directs. Listen Up: The Lives of 
Quincy Jones (Copley Place) is a 
documentary about the 
arranger/producer/composer. 
Dennis Hopper’s The Hot Spot 
(Cheri, Allston, suburbs) is a film 
noir starring Don Johnson, and 
Danny Glover is a trickster who 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to get the seats you want — here are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 
around town (remember that they charge a 
handling fee). Just don't say we didn’t warn 
you. 


Lenny Clarke, October 26 at the Berklee 
Performance Center: call 931-2000. 
David Henry Hwang's 1988 Tony Award- 
winner M. Butterfly, through October 28 at 
the Colonial Theatre: call 426-9366. 
AR. Gurney’s The Cocktail Heur, through 
October 28 at the Wilbur Theatre: call 423- 
4008. 
August Wilson's Two Trains Running, 
through November 25 at the Huntington 
Company: call 266-0800. 
Sarafina!, October 30 through November 11 
at the Colonial Theatre: call 426-9366. 
Mieczysiaw Horszowski, November 5 at 
the Longy School of Music: call 876-0956. 
Robert Goulet in The Fantasticks, 
November 6 through 11 at the Wang Center: 
call TicketMaster at 931-2000. 
Robert Morse in Tru, November 6 through 
25 at the Wilbur Theatre: call (800) 382- 
8080. 
The Cantata Singers & Ensemble, 
November 9 at Jordan Hall, performing 
music of Mozart, Schéenberg, Strauss, and 
Reger: call 267-6502. 
Dance Umbrella presents Dance Collective, 
November 9 and 10 at the Boston Center for 
the Arts’ Cyclorama: call 720-3434. 
Gregory Hines, November 11 at Symphony 
Hall: call 266-1492. 
The Waterboys, November 13 at the 
Orpheum: call 482-0651. 
Dance Theatre of Harlem, November 16 
through 18 at the Wang Center: call 482- 
2595. 
Cocteau Twins and Mazzy Star, November 
18 at the Orpheum: call 931-2000. 
Boston Ballet's production of The 
Nutcracker, November 23 through 


at Berklee Performance Center: call 641- 

1010. 

The Lounge Lizards, December 5 at 
-8200. 


goes to visit his relatives in Los 
Angeles, turning things topsy- 
turvy in Charles Burnett’s To 
Sleep with Anger 
(Nickelodeon). And Graveyard 
Shift (Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs) is the 
latest flick based on some 
Stephen King salami. 

The German film industry 
has been pretty negligible since its 
heyday in the 70s and the great 
works of FaSbinder, Wenders, and 
Herzog. One of the few glimmers 
of hope recently has been in 
underground video, 8mm, and 
16mm filmmaking. And two 
separate collections of recent 
works will be screened at 
Allston’s Primal Plunge bookstore. 
Could these avant-garde and 
personal works shed some light 
on what broods in the recently 
united Germanic soul? On hand.to 
discuss it all will be some of the 
filmmakers. At the bookstore 
screening room, 107 Brighton 
Avenue, Allston. Call 787-1318. 

If James Joyce’s eyesight hadn't 
been so weak and he’d been able 
to steer his talent toward film, he 
might’ve made a movie like Ted 
Lyman’s “Testament of the 
Rabbit.” At least, that’s what one 
local critic said of the provocative 
film short, which won the Best of 
Festival and the Critics’ Choice 
Award in the 1989 New England 
Film & Video Festival. It’s a non- 
narrative journey through the 
Scottish Highlands and into the 
core of one man’s psyche via 
riveting photographic techniques, 
and interior monologues (in the 
form of captions). And it screens 
at Emerson College, with Lyman’s 
“Fla.Me,” which won the Best of 

Festival award in 1984. Lyman is 
on hand to talk about both films 
as Emerson’s Film Arts Society 
and Post Mortem Productions 
continue their series “Films 
From the Margin: The Best of 
Independent Films Past and 
Present.” It’s all happening at 
7:30 p.m. at Emerson College, 
Zero Marlborough Street, Boston. 
Tickets are $5 for non-Emerson 
students. Call 578-8855. 
NOW AVAILABLE. Big news’ 
on the video-release front: The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show 
can now be enjoyed in the privacy 
of your own home. Which could 
lead to two different scenarios: 
messy pajama parties at which 
hordes of inebriated people holler 
random words and throw water 
and rolls of toilet paper at one 
another; and/or sedate evenings 
with a friend or two and the 
creepy feeling that life is passing 
you by. Either way, it’s an odd and 
intriguing proposition. 
MUSIC, Attention all you 
dancers out there who like to bop 
around at insane speeds, bust 
your shoes, and encourage heart 
failure: Boston's premier R&B 
funkmeisters return tonight — 
Barrence Whitfield and the 
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SATURDAY: People who tune in to HBO Friday nights at midnight are famil- 
iar with the Kids in the Hall, a five-member comedy troupe that cut their teeth 
in Toronto and have since snuck under the wing of Lorne Michaels (who flew 
them to New York for six months to write an hour-long special). Their game? 
Trampling the concept of macho, rallying for social underdogs of all breeds, 
and looking mighty cute in floral print dresses and jock socks. Yes, they do the 
drag shtick, but without any airs of mockery or exaggeration. They’re at the 
Paradise tonight; call 254-2052. 
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SUNDAY: Hatig on to your senses — Koyaanisqatsi (1983), the great trip _ 

movie of the ’80s, gets extra-special treatment this afternoon in Symphony _ 
Hall, where it screens against a live soundtrack provided by Philip Glass and 
the Philip Glass Ensemble (who provided the film’s original soundtrack). 
Glass’s jittery, invigorating music more than complements Godfrey Reggio’s 
film, with its superpowered time-lapse photographs of New York and Los 
Angeles — it forms an extraordinary synergy with the pulsating screen 
images, turning the surfaces of city life into a high-speed comic nightmare. 
Presented by the Bank of Boston Celebrity Series, the performance is a ’GBH 
Classics event, hosted by Robert J. Lurtsema. Call 266-1492 or 266-1200. 
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Savages, at T.T.’s (10 Brookline 
Street, Cambridge). Call. 492-0082. 
If you missed them last night, 
you've still got tonight and 
tomorrow night to catch one of 
the best mainstream-jazz events of 
the fall — fligelhorn master Art 
Farmer and tenor saxophonist 
Clifford Jordan front a rhythm 
section of pianist James Williams, 
bassist Rufus Reid, and drummer 
Louis Nash. It happens at the 
Regattabar, Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square, 9 and 11 p.m. 
shows. Call 876-7777. 
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YARNSPINNING. Yet another 
way to celebrate Halloween: head 
over to the First Church 
Congregational for “Midnight 
Madness,” in which storyteller 
Peter Burns seeks out the weird, 
“from noses and naked teachers to 
vampires by the railroad track.” It 
doesn’t start quite at midnight — 
more like 11 p.m. Still, an evening 
siesta might be in order for those of 
us getting a little creaky. It’s a 
Storytellers in Concert presentation, 
at 11 Garden Street, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $10, $7 for students and 
seniors. Call 720-3434. 

FORT POINT CHANNEL ART 
SPACE. Pia Massie chose a site 
in the Fort Point Channel to 
construct “Between Below 
Beyond,” an installation meant as a 
study of “oppositional forces, both 
real and illusory, which shape the 
choices of women, workers, and 
neighborhoods.” Funded by a New 
Works award from the i 
Massachusetts Cultural Couricil © 
and presented by the’ New 
England for the Arts, the exhibit 
opens today at noon. How to’get 
there via the T: from the Broadway 
stop (Red Line), walk down 
Dorchester Avenue two blocks to © 
} the Post Piaages Bridge. From South 


eenres 


and go pe de the arm . 
walkway-of the Post Office to the ° 
Dorchester Avenue bridge. Call 
492-2914 for more information.’ 
MEET ME BY THE si. 
CEMETERY GATES. Here's a. 
cheery outing fit everi for the likes 


of Morrissey: “Grave Issues —A_- 


Lighthearted Look at Matters 
Down Under,” a survey: of the’ 
It’s a four-hour bus.tour starting at 
noon at Copips Hill:Burying *- 
Ground,.on Hull Street in the: - 
North Ea From there, Zee visit 
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SATURDAY | 


“the much discussed but seldom 
seen crypt at Old North Church,” 
Dorchestet North Burying 


Ground, Forest Hills Cemetery im | 
Jamaica Plain,-and Mount Hope . .-|:’ 


Cemetery in Mattapan. All the 

while, an assemblage of 
“eminently. qualified and in some, 

casés entertaining speakers” spew 


forth all sorts of enticing historical - 


facts. Tickets are $30, $25 for - 
Bostonian Society Members or 
Friends of Boston’s Historic. 
Burying Grounds. It’s presented. - 
by the Bostonian Society and the 
Boston Parks and Recreation 
Department. Call 720-3292. 
THEATER. In James Saunders’s 
acclaimed play A Scent of 
Flowers , a young woman 
commits suicide “but continues-to 


- walk among the living.” The work 


gets a staged reading tonight, °° 
presented by the Cambridge 


Center for Adult Education and - <*s 
Theatre in Process, at the °-"-.-° -: 


Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
Street, Harvard Square. It’s ° 
directed by June Judson and starts 
at 8 p.m. (5 p.m. tomorrow). 
Tickets are $6; call 547-6789. 


28 


MUSIC. For electronic-music 
aficionados, an electro- 
extravaganza at the Middle East 
tonight. Percy Jones — who's 
worked with everyone from Phil 
Collins (in the band Brand X) to 


_ Brian Eno and guitarists Bill Frisell 
and Elliot Sharp —offers solo bass | 


accompanied by. a battery of ' 
synthesizers, sequencers, and 
other doo-dads. Performances at 


7:45.and 10 p.m. Andrea Parkins °. 


opens the 7:45 show with 
accordions and synths. The 
Middle East is at 472 Mass‘Ave in 
Cambridge. Call 354-8238. 
‘The Welsh triple harp has three 


strings for each note, the’String’in - 


the middle tuned a semitone 


'| sharp — an innovation to 


accommodate the richer 


- chromatic harmonies‘of the 


Baroque era. It has a big, vibrant 
sound, brighter than the modern 


| pedal harp that replaced it. Robin 
|; Huw Bowen is the world’s 
foremost authority on this 


national instrument of Wales, and 
he performs in concert tonight at 
7:30 at the Follen:Church, 755 
Mass Ave, Lexington. Tickets are 
$9. He’ll.also hold forth in a harp 


' workshop this afternoon; call 862- 


783? for details. 


‘Continued on page 4 
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TUESDAY: The Har¥afd’ Book™ 
Store breaks with tradition, pre- 
senting not just one but three 
prominent contemporary 
authors: Terry McMillan (in 
': photo), John Edgar Wideman, 
: and Ray Andrews. They appear 
_ as part of “The African 
American Experience in White 
- America: The Writer’s View,” a 
panel discussion moderated by 
Sam Allen at the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church. McMillan has 
just edited Breaking Ice 
' (Penguin), a new anthology of 
- African-American fiction; 
Wideman’s latest novel, 
Philadelpbia Fire, is based on 
the bombing of the MOVE house 
in Philadelphia; Andrews has 
written a trilogy of acclaimed Southern novels: Appalachee Red, Rosiebelle 
‘Lee Wildcat Tennessee, and Baby Sweets. His new work, The Last Radio 
Baby, chronicles his growing-up years in the rural Georgia in the ’30s and 
’40s. The audience is invited to take part in a question-and-answer period 
with the authors. Call 524-6698. 
















































TUESDAY: Sarafinal, the surprise Broadway hit, comes to town with nearly all 
its original cast intact. With a vibrant score by author Mbongeni Ngema and 
jazz gteat Hugh Masekela, the musical celebrates the children of South Africa’s 
ee 
through November 11; call 426-9366. 
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MONDAY | 


MUSIC. Some of the best music 
in town is performed for free. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
been featuring the music of the 
great Polish composer Witold 
Lutoslawski this week, but if you 
can’t afford the high-priced 
spread, or even if you can, you 
might want to catch the New 
England Conservatory’s “Homage 
to Lutoslawski” tonight. The 
composer will receive an 
honorary Doctor of Music degree, 
and members of the Conservatory 
will perform his Mini Overture, 
Five Songs, the ensemble-and- 
chorus piece Trois Poémes 
d’Henri Michaux, and his 
exquisite Concerto for Orchestra. 
The concert begins at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall. Call 262-1120. 


sO 


THEATER. They're not 
Karamazovs, and they're not even 
brothers, but somehow the 
“Flying” part seems an apt way to 
describe the Flying Karamazov 
Brothers, who tell bad jokes and 
juggle cleavers, clubs, knives, and 
all sorts of unlikely toys. Their 
new production is called “Club,” 
and it incorporates such high-tech 
equipment as computers, 
synthesizers, and specially 
designed radio-controlled props. 
They're at Brandeis University’s 
Spingold Theater in Waltham, 
tonight through Sunday. Call 736- 
3400. 


3] 


FILM. What better way to 
celebrate Halloween than to make 
light of that ultimate trick-or-treat, 
death? Roger Corman’s Tales of 
Terror (1962) turns three of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s creepiest works 
(with bits and pieces of half a 
dozen more stitched in) to create 
a broadly comic and horrific look 
at human mortality. “Morella” 
(with segues into “The Fall of the 
House of Usher”) takes a stiff look 
at incest and the death wish. “The 
Black Cat” (with a healthy 
sampling of “The Cask of 
Amontillado”) allows Peter Lorre 
to indulge in hilarious revenge 
with a gleefully over-the-top 
Vincent Price. Only “The Case of 
M. Valdemar” fails to come to life 
— Corman seems to have taken 
this glimpse into the void a bit too 
seriously. These may not be what 
Poe intended, but they’re great 
fun nonetheless. At the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square. 
Call 536-5400, extension 319. 

For a graver look at the grim 
reaper, there’s Ingmar Bergman’s 
cheery The Seventh Seal (1956). 
Crusader Max Von Sydow returns 
from carnage in the Holy Land to 
find his homeland ravaged by 
plague, witch burnings, 
flagellants, and traveling actors. 
For relaxation he plays chess with 
Death, discovering to his horror 
that not only does Death have no 
secrets to conceal, but he also 
cheats. Screening with Henri- 
Georges Clouzot’s shocker 
Diabolique (1955), which did for 
bathtubs what Alfred Hitchcock’s 
Psycho would do for showers. At 
Babson College in Wellesley. Call 

239-4506. 

| MUSIC. One of Boston's best 

| jazz vocalists, Dominique Eade, 
| gives her repertoire of standards 


and originals a special Halloween 
twist tonight at Scullers, with her 
fine backing trio — pianist Tim 
Ray, bassist Bruce Gertz, and 
drummer George Schuller. Wear a 
costume and ask for “That Old 
Devil Moon.” The club’s at 400 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston; call 
783-0811. 


yi 


DANCE. It’s been a long time 
since you could hit a Boston-area 
nightclub and watch tap dancers 
click away to the sounds of jazz 
jams. At least since May, anyway. 
That's when dancer Joshua 
Hilberman’s “Jazz-Tap 
Sessions” entertained a packed 
Ryles. The month-long series 
served as a reminder that 
nightclub murk is where the old 
dance form can be most intensely 
experienced. Hilberman resumes 
the series tonight, with New 
Yorkers Barbara Duffy and Kathy 
Kramer and Boston’s Pamela Raff. 
Pianist Paul Arslanian and bassist 
Joe Fonda provide the music. The 
club is located at 212 Hampshire 
Street in Inman Square, 
Cambridge. (Next Thursday, 
dancer Ira Bernstein guests with 
master jazz drummer Alan 
Dawson. And on the 15th, 
Hilberman dances with Bill 
Lowe/Philippe Crétien Quintet.) 
Call 876-9330. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. One of his 
assignments for the Phoenix 
brought freelance photographer 
Mark Morelli to the Mount 
Calvary Baptist Church. The 
people there greeted him with 
such warmth during his brief visit 
that he offered to take pictures,in 
the basement of the church after 
the service, for anybody who 
wanted his or her portrait done. 
This he continued to do for more 
than a year and a half. “Sunday 
Service,” the resulting body of 
works, is on display at Scollay 
Square Gallery, on the third floor 
of Boston City Hall. The photos, 
says Morelli, “represent a section 
of the black community that is 
virtually ignored” in favor of 
shadier fractions involving drugs, 
violence, and crime. The show 
runs through November 30; 
gallery hours are 8:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
Call 725-3245. 

THEATER. The New Ehrlich 
Theatre raises its curtain on two 
new one-acts, James Doherty’s 
Cut the Cord, about a man who 
gets fed up with people ignoring 
him and stops talking, except to 
himself; and Lori Rosner’s 
Narrows, about an eccentric 
family trying to hold onto their 
sanity in the debilitating heat of 
Texas. The theater is located at 
539 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are 
$10. Call 482-6316. 


ny 


THEATER. Tennessee Williams's 
poetic classic The Glass 
Menagerie, about the misfortunes 
of the downwardly mobile 
Wingate family, is the second 
offering of the season up at the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre. 
New artistic director David Kent 
directs another impressive 
ensemble including Dee Nelson, 
David Fox, and Annette Miller. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are 
$12 to $22. The MRT is located in 
Lowell, at 50 East Merrimack 
Street. Call (508) 454-3926. 


(Michael Bloom, Carolyn Clay, 
Jon Garelick, Peter Keough, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this 
week.) 
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WEDNESDAY: Mary Shelley might not have recognized her well-read, Byronic 
creation in the mute brute Hollywood made of him, but James Whale’s 
Frankenstein (1931) remains one of the half-dozen .or so archetypal horror 
films from which all others in the genre spring. Colin Clive is prissy and pallid 
as the mad scientist of the title, which makes Karloff's performance as the tow- 
ering, melancholy monster all the more brooding, pathetic, and frightening. 
It’s with him we identify, the lost soul abandoned by its creator to a hostile uni- 
verse, and that’s what makes the film really dark and terrifying. Playing at the 
Regent Theater in Arlington with Andy Warbol’s Frankenstein. Programmed by 


Running Arts, Inc. Call 643-1198. 


LINDA HAAS/TRIANGLE THEATER COMPANY 


WEDNESDAY: Boy Meets Boy is 
described as a lighthearted, gender- 
bending spoof of ’30s musicals; the 

show launches Triangle Theater 
Company’s season, at the 
Paramount Penthouse Theater in the 
South End. Triangle is devoted to 
staging works exploring gay and les- 
bian themes, and it gave Boy Meets 
Boy its Boston premiere (after a 
well-received New York run), in 
1982. Director Kevin Fennessy, who 
was at the helm of that production, 
returns from New York to guide this 
“new, improved 1990 edition.” Call 
426-3550. (In photo: Peter A. Carey 
and Jon G. Blackstone.) 
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RECENTLY OPENED: For the 
next three weeks, the Boston 
Center for the Arts’ Mills Gallery 
might resemble something from 
the primordial opening scenes of 
2001. Seven artists have executed 
large-scale cave drawings directly 
onto the gallery's walls, 
transforming the place into a 
home circa 15,000 BC. Using char- 
coal, pastel, graphite, and paint, 
the artists depict ritualistic images, 
male and female figures, animals 
and goddesses, studies of the four 
seasons, and measures of the pas- 
sage of time. The show was Jeffrey 
Hull’s idea, and it features work by 
Hull, Deborah Davidson, Rebecca 
Doughty, Jacquelyn Fournier, 
Carol McMahon, Kathleen Soles, 
and Alexi Worth. Call 426-8835. (In 
photo: Hull’s The Inside Story.) 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


Bobby McFerrin has always had a knack for conjuring 
multiple voices and effects with his singing. His new 
album, Medicine Music, is due out soon, and on 
November 17, he brings his new, 10-singer a cappella 
group, Voicestra, to the Opera House. The group’s 
repertoire, like McFerrin himself, covers a lot of musi- 
cal territory, from pop songs to jazz and world-beat 
music. For tickets, call 720-3434. 














What’s this, Buffalo Tom playing at the Children’s 
Museum? Yes, you heard that right. Buffalo Tom, 
well-known in these parts for their fiery, melodic 

" mayhem, are playing a benefit show for the muse- 
um on November 6. It’s an unusual venue for this 
decidedly un-childlike trio, who whip out cascad- - 
ing torrents of guitar noise bled through the per- 
fect amount of sinister shading. The show coin- 
cides with the release of BT’s new album, 
Birdbrain (Beggars Banquet/RCA). Tickets are $11 
advance, a dollar more the day of show. Call 426- 
8855. 


“Between Spring 
and Summer” 


& howing it’s got more than Robert Mapplethorpe up its 





sleeve, the Institute of Contemporary Art-is going for the 

glasnost with a show of new Soviet art that'll be opening 
November 2. It’s called “Between Spring and Summer: Soviet 
Conceptual Art in the Era of Late Communism,” and it was 
organized: by a team of US and Soviet curators, led by the ICA’s 
David Ross. 

Elizabeth Sussman, deputy director of programs at the ICA, 
explains, “David went on four trips to the Soviet Union; I went on 
two, and-on the second trip, we discovered that the most 
interesting artists had a conceptual orientation and were making 
art about ideas, which.is our particular interest too. We found 
artists who were thinking about issues of everyday life in the 
Soviet Union and expressing it in conceptual paintings, objects, 
and installations.” 

“The father of the conceptual-art movement is Ilya Kabakov, 
and he is making an installation for the ICA, which will be the 
centerpiece of this exhibition. For 20 years, he’s been working on 
a unique idea and thinking about everyday life in the Soviet Union 
after the failed utopian experiment. He found a way of making it 
concrete by creating an imaginary site — a communal apartment, 
which is basic to every Soviet citizen’s experience. He invented 10 
imaginary characters who live in this imaginary apartment, and he 
has made albums and installations about their lives and fantasies 
and encounters. For the ICA, he is creating the communal kitchen, 
with an audio component with snatches of arguments and 
conversations that take place there. 

“Kabakov’s ideas inspired the younger artists we are showing 


SECTION 





The Dance Theatre of Harlem embodies eclecticism, the 
potpourri of races and classes that make up America. 
Often noted for its Balanchine aesthetic, the acclaimed 
‘troupe .is representative of American classical dance, 

and it transplants the setting of classical ballets to make 
them more accessible to the company’s dancers, most 
of whom are black. DTH is at the Wang Center 
November 16 through 18, performing John Taras’s The 
Firebird, Auguste Bournonville’s Flower Festival in 

‘::.' Genzano, John Butler’s Othello, and other works. Call 

‘ys: TicketMaster at 931-2000. 


“ 
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Sergei Volkov's Taste 


too. An artist’s group called Collective Actions will exhibit their 
work, which is about the experience of nature and the eastern 
side of Russia — the great mystical side of Russian experience. 

“Then Komar and Melamid are an artist team who live near New 
York-City. They invented SOTS art — a subversion and parody of 
Soviet propaganda and signs. They’re working on a project in 
Bayonne, New Jersey, which they see as a failed industrial place, a 
place of failed religion, and they see similarities to life in the USSR. 
They see Bayonne as having a kind of — not nostalgia, but 
decadence. Everything is coming to a halt there, industrially and 
economically. It’s one of the parts of America that America likes to 
overlook.” 

“Between Spring and Summer: Soviet Conceptual Art in the Era 
of Late Communism” will ran November 2 through January 6 at 
the ICA; call 266-5152. 

— Rebecca Nemser 
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STATE 
OF THE 


ART 


ART- 
| hl TION 


MIT’s Center for Advanced 
Visual Studies has organized an 
unusual get-together from 
October 29 through November 1. 
It’s called “ARTTRANSITION '90: 
An International Conference on 
Art, Science, and Technology,” 
and it includes a huge array of 
individual speakers, panels, 
performances, exhibitions, 
installation events, and screenings 
of video and computer animation. 
A few key topics include artists’ 
involvement in environmental 
issues (the opening session, 
“Global House”); computer art 
and music, laser, holography, 
telecommunications, and 
networking (in the “Electronic 
Media” session the following day); 
the use of technology in museum 
shows, the incorporation of new 
media in art curricula, and the 
growing acceptance of 
technology in creating art (in the 
session “Art and Technology: 
Centers, Programs, and 
Exhibitions”). 

And you win if you're still in 
school: registration for the whole 
conference is $250 ($60 for 
students), for a single day, $75 
($16 for students). For complete 
schedule information, call 253- 
8515. 


Indigo 
talent 


Aspiring female performers 
take note: Indigo, “the Club for 
Women,” is looking for female 
musicians, singers, comics, and 
dancers to take part in “Express 
Yourself,” the 1990 Talent 
Showcase. It’s happening on 
Halloween night, starting at eight 
at the club, 823 Main Street, 
Cambridge. If you’re interested, 
contact Cyndie Barone at 783- 
0212. 


More 
women’s 
Stuff... 


The Seventh Annual 
International Women’s Day Video 
Festival invites women from all 
over the map to send in 
videotapes that explore the theme 
“Women and Change.” 

Anyone can make submissions, 
from novices to professionals, and 
tapes in languages other than 
English are encouraged. (Written 
translations are appreciated, 
however). Tapes will be accepted 
in 8mm, VHS, S-VHS, and 3/4”; 
PAL and SECAM in 3/4”. 

The festival will be broadcast 
on March 10 over cable in the 
Boston area. It will then be 
distributed to Public Access 
television channels across the 
country. The deadline for entries 
is January 1. For entry forms and 
submission information, write to 
International Women’s Day Video 
Festival, Box 176, Boston 02130. 
Or call Abigail Norman, 
Somerville Community Access, at 
628-8826. 
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Imperial Flight to Rokuhara from the Illustrated Handscroll of the E 


“i a ae eT 
vents of the Heiji Era, Kamakura period, 13th cent 


Many-splendored things 


The MFA brings us 12 centuries of treasures from Japan 


by Rebecca Nemser 


“COURTLY SPLENDOR: TWELVE CEN- 
TURIES OF TREASURES FROM JAPAN.” 
Organized for the Museum of Fine 
Arts by the Agency for Cultural 
Affairs, Japan, to celebrate the 
enthronement of Emperor Akihito 
and in conjunction with the centenni- 
al of the MFA’s Department of Asiatic 
Art. At the Museum of Fine Arts 
through November 25. 


66 ourtly Splendor” begins with 
i two 13th-century portraits. One 
shows a 10th-century poet, 

Fujiwara no Takamitsu. The other shows 
the ninth-century calligrapher Ono no 
Michikaze, who was one of the founders 
of the elegant, flowing Japanese manner of 
writing known as wayo. He is kneeling on 


a tatami mat and dipping his brush into an 
elaborate lacquer writing box. 

These portraits are an auspicious begin- 
ning for the MFA’s sumptuous show of 60 
exceptional works of art from Japan, 
because many of the treasures here inter- 
twine images with passages. of writing — 
poetry, narrative, or calligraphy. The 


Art 


important role that writing plays in 
Japanese art reminds us that the develop- 
ment of a separate language was an essen- 
tial step in Japan’s establishing its indepen- 
dence from China and founding a culture 
of its own, 


Lost innocence 
Carbone 14 seek the wonder of childhood 


by Thea Singer 


¢ lease Lord, let a man be great 

‘P and holy, and grant him the 

deep and infinite night... 

where all shall be fulfilled. Reveal to him 

the wonder world of his early years, so full 
of intuition.” 

These words, suppliant yet powerful 
as prayer, infuse the phantasmagoric uni- 
verse of Le dortoir (“The Dormitory”), a 
wondrous 90-minute expressionistic 
dance/play presented last weekend by 


For our review of the White Oak 
Dance Project, with Mark Morris 
and Mikail Baryshnikov, please see 
page 2 of the News section. 


Dance Umbrella at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre. Performed with both delicacy 
and vigor by the 12-member Montreal- 
based Carbone 14, the work confronts the 
turmoil within/violence without that 
branded those who came of age in the 
60s. 

But though the setting is time- and site- 
specific (a Catholic-school dormitory), the 
picture of adolescence that rises like 
smoke from founder/artistic director Gilles 
Maheu’s colliding images of tenderness 
and brutality, sexuality and heartbreak, ter- 
ror and spirituality, frivolity and rebellion, 
describes us all. And by its close, Ze dor- 
toir has sent us tunneling back to our 
childhoods to emerge, wide-eyed, in a 
space where youth invigorates age, illu- 
mining it with a sense of awe. 


Using the device of montage as memory 
(after all, we remember as we dream, not 
linearly but associatively), Maheu, with 
choreographer Danielle Tardif, splinters 
time into fragments in order to flash 
images before us like frames of a film. 
What binds this play of light and shadow 
are the carefully crafted movement, archi- 
tecture, music (Michel Drapeau composed 
the original score, an amalgam of natural 
sounds, such as rain and bird song, and 
electronic harmonies), and text (from 
Heiner Miller’s There Is Blood in the 
Slipper and Avis de décés, Rainer Maria 
Rilke’s “The Book of Poverty and Death” 
from The Book of Hours, excerpts from 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, and J.G. 
Ballard’s “Generation of America” from 
The Atrocity Exhibition). 

But it is the visuals that move you — 
both kinesthetically and emotionally. 
Maheu is no ’60s anarchist. He is a true for- 
malist, structuring his grand illusions with 
the precision of a draftsman. He does so 
via the elements of the set — comprising 
mock-cinderblock walls, 12 metal cots, a 
chalk-smeared blackboard, windows with 
panes cracked or broken, exposed bulbs, 
ceiling fans, and an ancient enamel sink — 
and, of course, the action, a synthesis of 
mime, dance, and acrobatics. 

Take the line that cuts Le dortoir in two: 
the assassination of John F. Kennedy, a 
place where personal and collective mem- 
ory converge. (How many sitting in the 
audience, you wonder, zoomed in on 


Yubi — graceful, elegant, delicate — is 
the word that defines the culture that 
emerged and flourished during Japan’s 
Heian Period (794-1185), when the 
Japanese nobility maintained residences in 
the imperial court of the Heian capital, 
now Kyoto. Life at court revolved around 
the emperor and the imperial family, and 
the nobility participated in elaborate rituals 
and practiced refinements of courtly ges- 
tures. Poetry was an essential courtly skill; 
poems were written to thank, flatter, 
praise, implore, seduce, advance a career, 
or commemorate an event. In his portrait, 
the pensive poet Takamitsu is wrapped in 
a voluminous black kiitiono. He carries a 
scroll of his poems, but he also wears a 
sword and a blue sash, because he was a 
captain in the imperial bodyguard. 


where they were at that crucial moment, 
finding themselves unwittingly drawn into 
the heart of the drama on stage?) 

The dancers push the dozen beds to 
the stage edges, transforming the 

lormitory into a classroom. A girl grabs a 
microphone and begins a lesson on the 
history of Canada — first in Québecois, 
then English. Over the PA system comes 
an interruption: it is November 23, 1963; 
John F. Kennedy has been shot. All fall 
silent. 

Then, messages of mourning and anger 
(the pain of hitting up against systems that 
betray) erupt on the blackboard in the 
form of competing political ideologies: 
someone chalks in “J.F. Kennedy”; another 
scratches out “démocrate” and angrily 
pens “socialiste.” A number are flung by 
their compatriots up against the wall, legs 


spread, and frisked. Men heave women 
and one another like so many sides of 
beef. Helter-skelter, the 12 jump atop the 
blackboard ledge, slam their bodies 
against the slate, jolt upward before spiral- 
ing on the ground like a kicked screw. 
From here on in, drumming in the back- 
ground, always, are the albatrosses of the 
day: tensions in the Middle East, the Cold 
War, student demonstrations, a legacy of 
shootings. 

Conversely, the first half of the evening- 
length program (before that fateful autumn 
day) is a celebration of prepubescence, 
when youngsters first sense their sexuality, 
develop friendships, Isolated scenes of 
students from long ago emerge like pho- 
tographs in developer. A light flicks on in 


The nobility amused themselves with an 
endless round of entertainments and 
intrigues, and many of the narrative hand- 
scrolls here relate their love affairs. 
(Handscrolls are paintings on silk or fine 
paper, framed with decorative borders of 
patterned flowers or gold. They are shown 
here unrolled, but they were created and 
enjoyed as precious, intimate objects, held 
in the hands and looked at slowly, one 
small section at a time.) 

A 12th-century poetry anthology, 
Hon’ami-gire, shows four love poems, 
exquisitely calligraphed on delicate white 
paper patterned with mica. To Western 
eyes, the writing reads as abstract lyrical 
lines dancing across the page, and it’s so 
elegant and sensual that you can easily 
enjoy it as a purely visual object. But a 
translation of the texts reveals how beauti- |, 
fully language and image work together in’ 
this delicate work of art. 

Kino Tomonori’s poem says, “True, I say 
nothing/but the longing in~ my 
heart/reaches out to you,/secret as the 
constant flow/of an underground river.” A 
poem by Mibu no Tadamine asks, “If I 
were able/to change this body of 


one boxed corner of the room, where a 
lone boy is hitting a punching bag; in 
another cinematic frame, one girl brushes 
the hair of another. 

Time passes. In a camaraderic tour de 
force, the six boys and girls take the beds 
as partners. They. jut upward like 
hypotenuses off the headboards, slide off 
them flat as book covers; leap over the 
cots, skip around and cartwheel over 
them. What distinguishes Carbone 14 from 
some of their Montreal brethren shines 
here: their range of dynamics slips effort- 
lessly from raw, driving attacks to descents 
soft as chalk dust. 

This exercise in ensemble acting breaks 
down into an each-man-for-himself pillow 
fight, with one prankster depositing each 
foot in a pillow, as if they were giant 
boots, and wrapping a third, turban-like, 
round his head. An underexposed girl 
slinks along the bathroom wall, pinned 
to her station by a boy holding a stark 
klieg light upon her. But the moment of 
terror turns into laughter as her would-be 
cager makes of his hand a huge shadow- 
puppet mouth. She answers in turn, 
throwing a shadow of two deer kissing, 
then follows her hands’ lead, jumping atop 
her mate-in-arms. The two intertwine 
under the sink. 

All the while, elegant, slow-motion 
wrestling unites two boys; one twirls the 
other about his waist, holds him like a 
crescent around his back. Above, another 
boy moonwalks on a window ledge, 
yearning after a girl, her arms suspended 
forward, her torso virtually floating out of 
a window as if she had been caught in her 
sleep on a cushion of air. 

But the Kennedy assassination breaks 
the spell — or casts a new, more diabolical 
one. Now the personal mixes with the 
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mine/and make it a moon,/might that 
coldhearted person/gaze at me with emo- 
tion?” The silvery glow of the moon and 
the flow of the underground river are 
reflected in the sinuous letters that swoon 
down a page strewn with shimmering sil- 
ver roses. 

“Courtly Splendor” focuses on works of 
art that were nurtured and supported by 
the imperial court. The most famous of all 
| courtiers was Prince Genji, the perfectly 
polished hero of Lady Murasaki Shikibu’s 
10th-century romance The Tale of Genji. 
His many adventures and love affairs 
inspired some glorious works of art. 

Tosa Mitsuyoshi's illustrations for a 17th- 
century version of The Tale of Genji are 
dazzling little picture puzzles that play 
with perspective, illusion, and point of 
view. In one scene, Genji watches two 
women playing Go. The women bend 
over the perfect little board, with its tiny 
black and white stones, concentrating on 
the game. Their elaborate, many-layered 
kimonos are richly ornamented with sil- 
very flowers and lined with borders of 
vibrant red; their jet-black hair swirls down 
their backs in long slow curves like Art 
Nouveau. 

The Five Great Kings of Light are awe- 
inspiring apparitions, surrounded by 
swirling red flames. A Welcoming Descent 
of Amida is silky and sensual; the buddha 
descends in a soft cloud, surrounded by an 
entourage of silvery dragons and heavenly 
maidens. A Kasuga Deer Mandala shows 
a deer with a tree growing out of his back, 
standing in a cloud above a mountainous 
landscape, like a vision in a dream. 

In the last room, three 13th-century 
handscrolls — The Death of Shinzei, Flight 
of the Imperial Family to Taira Kiyomori’s 
Mansion at Rokubara, and the MFA’s own 
The Night Attack on the Sanjo Palace — 
present an almost cinematic chronicle of 
the bloody wars between the Tira and 
Minamoto clans. (They look very much 
like scenes from great Japanese movies 
like Inagaki’s Samurai Trilogy and 
Kurosawa’s Kagemusha and Ran.) 

The scrolls are brilliantly composed as a 
series of scenes that catapult you forward 
into the turmoil and chaos and hellishness 
of war; they’re punctuated by quieter 
scenes that reveal the characters’ inner 
dramas. In The Night Attack on the Sanjo 
Palace, fierce warriors slash with long, 
curved swords and horses:charge into the 
fray, while the palace burns in big red 
swirls of flame and terrified women jump 
into a well, smothering themselves in gray 
clouds of smoke with their billowing 
kimonos. In another scroll, the imperial 
family escape, hidden in a big-wheeled 
cart. In the last, Shinzei dies a lonely death 
in the forest. 

The reunion of these three handscrolls, 
which have not been seen together for 
centuries, is a grand finale for this splen- 
did, many-splendored show. QO 


political, and the students open their eyes 


to their indoctrination, religious and ideo- 
logical. 

Their shift toward revolt is evident in the 
jagged, hard-edged choreography. Several 
men wildly spin a bed centerstage. A 
woman jumps over it, her knees to her 
chest as in a bomb dive. Others leap or flip 
across its width, shoot porpoise-like 
underneath its frame, soar above it in an 
arc and splat belly first, bone against 
wood. A woman lies at its foot, the sheer 
centrifugal force sending her body into a 
semi-ellipse. 

In an act of theatrical legerdemain, the 
beds, upended, transmogrify into full- 
length mirrors; suddenly they are not 
opaque but translucent. Visible through 
their sheen are the men’s faces, contorted 
into Edvard Munch's The Scream. 

A single man enters with an electric gui- 
tar, intoning, “These are the generations of 
America.” Others stroll on stage, rattling 
slugs in their clasped hands. “You will not 
understand because you did not fucking 
want to,” shouts the rocker. The men hurl 
their ammunition at the upended beds. But 
this time it’s the women who filter into 
view; lined up as in a shooting gallery, 
they point guns at their lovers and shoot to 
kill. 

Yet despite the brutality, Ze dortoir is 
finally, and supremely, spiritual, the stu- 
dents’ behavior reactive — a symptom of a 
generation whose innocence was too 
abruptly, and raggedly, torn from them. By 
going back, they’ve found that kernel of 
doubt that leaves room for wonder. And so 
the piece concludes with a symbol of 
hope: the entire cast stand gazing sky- 
ward, twirling white hula hoops by one 
one finger above their heads. They might 
as well be a choir of angels. O 
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“As blacks, we have different ideas, a different world view, different styles, different values.” 


Track star 


August Wilson keeps Two Trains running 


by Bill Marx 


wo-time Pulitzer Prize-winning 
‘ playwright August Wilson 
(Fences and The Piano Lesson) 
picks up some historical steam in his 
series of dramas chronicling the black 
experience in America with Two Trains 
Running (at the Huntington Theatre 
Company through November 25). With 
it Wilson — whose cycle will eventually 
include a play for each decade of this 
century — chugs into the ’60s, a period 
marked by the struggle for civil rights 
and the great debate between Martin 
Luther King and Malcolm X. 

Originally, the play revolved around the 
predictable clash between King’s gospel of 
cultural assimilation and Malcolm X’s call 
for separatism; the two trains, running on 
separate tracks, stood for the choices 
those leaders represented for the future of 
black culture. But the final script, the 
result of revisions before and after the 
play’s 1989 premiere at the Yale Repertory 
Theatre, derails one of the locomotives. 

“My first idea was to write a more politi- 
cal play than the others in the series,” 
Wilson explains. “But cultural assimilation 
was no longer a viable option in the ’60s; 
that was a train my characters never 
thought of. It was going the wrong way. 
The characters in my plays are always 
moving toward the idea of a self-determin- 
ing future, and that’s what the Black 
Power movement was about, about self- 
determination. Black is beautiful; it is not 
ugly. And I am not going to lose it by 
assimilating and adopting the values of the 
dominant culture.” 

So Two Trains Running, which is set in 
a black diner in Pittsburgh in 1969, now 
couples Malcolm X’s call for self-empow- 
erment with Wilson’s ongoing concern 
with historical continuity — the need for a 
vital connection between the African- 
American past and present. Among the 
play’s lost souls — a young man just out of 
prison, the bitter diner owner, and a self- 
destructive waitress — history’s represen- 
tative is Aunt Esther, a 349-year-old 
woman whose wisdom is distilled from 
the bitter lessons of slavery. 

“You need a synthesis of the two trains, 
Malcolm and Esther,” Wilson insists. “She 
tells the characters that if you drop the 
ball, you have to go back and pick it up. 
There is no need to run to the end zone, 
because it isn’t a touchdown. You need 
the ball. In my plays, you see characters 
trying to reassemble themselves, to recon- 


nect themselves. But it is very difficult 
coming out of slavery, because not only 
was there ari’attempt to destroy your cul- 
ture, your mythology, customs, language, 
and gods, but there was an attempt to 
deny you your moral competence, your 
moral personality in the world.” 

Wilson sees the attempt to reconstruct 
black traditions as a continuing fight; he 
calls it a “cultural war” — though he thinks 
that, as far as black playwriting is con- 
cerned, things have changed since the 
days of the ’60s, when angry writers like 
Ed Bullins advocated fighting in the 
streets. Moreover, Wilson rejects American 
Repertory Theatre artistic director and 
New Republic critic Robert Brustein’s con- 
tention (in a recent, controversial article) 
that his plays aren't militant enough. 


Theater 


“I don’t have to do what Bullins and the 
others did because they did it already,” he 
replies. “That’s what liberated means. If 
they didn’t do that, maybe I'd be writing 
those kind of confrontational, didactic 
plays with a lot of killings, usually of white 
men. We've already acted out those fan- 
tasies. The ideas my characters express are 
more mature than those expressed in the 
60s because I am building on those 
assumptions. The focus has changed. I’m 
turning inward, examining our relation- 
ship to ourselves and history.” 

As for the implication that Wilson 
should think about expanding his ethnic 
subject matter, the playwright only shrugs: 
“I've discovered all cultures teach a way of 
life, though different cultures do things 
differently. So I write about what I know 
best, and I explore these commonalities of 
culture through the way we do it. As 
blacks we have different ideas, a different 
world view, different styles, different val- 
ues. I just try to demonstrate them on 
stage.” 

Another dispatch from the “cultural 
war” is Wilson’s explanation of why, even 
with his success, other black playwrights 
aren’t becoming more visible throughout 
the country. “Well, playwriting is a 
Western form and rap is more culturally in 
touch with the African experience. You 


~ are dealing with a people for whom writ- 


ing is not important, since we have had 
thousands of years of oral culture, as 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


opposed to writing. 

“And remember, there are a lot of insti- 
tutions that support white playwriting. 
What I mean by that is that there are prob- 
ably over 200 regional theaters in this 
country, and I have had my work done at 
a lot of them, including the Huntington. 
But they encourage very few other black 
writers. A white kid looks about and sees 
all these works by white playwrights, but 
the blacks who are writing don’t have that 
institutional support.” 

The most publicized exchange in the 
cultural contretemps. of which Wilson 
speaks has been the tussle over the play- 
wright’s determination, expressed in a 
recent piece for the Op-Ed page of the 
New York Times, to have a black director 
at the helm of Paramount's upcoming 
movie version of Fences (for which he 
wrote the screenplay). The author rejects 
charges that his demand is an example of 
reverse racism, citing his choice of white 
directors to direct many of his plays. 
Instead, he says, it a matter of wresting the 
control of black culture out of habitually 
patronizing, even hostile, white hands. 

“Traditionally, whites have set them- 
selves up as the custodians of black cul- 
ture,” Wilson argues. “In Hollywood you 
have a situation in which all the movies 
about blacks, with rare exceptions, are 
made by white directors. They didn’t find 
someone like Spike Lee to direct Bird, and 
it’s obvious that a white sensibility made 
that film. And you have pseudo-black 
movies, like Crossroads, which was pur- 
portedly about the blues great Robert 
Johnson, that are vicious assaults on black 
culture. "Round Midnight, a film that 
poses to be about a black musician, is 
really about his white buddy.” 

Thus Wilson is waging, in public, the 
kind of struggle for black self-determina- 
tion that animates the characters in his 
plays — if the ball has been dropped, 
you've got to go back and pick it up. 
“Black artists are in a battle to preserve 
our cultural past, to become the assayers 
of its values, to become the custodians of 
our art and beliefs. You have to have a 
black director for Fences, and not because 
a white director couldn't do a good film. 
You need one because I could not look at 
myself in the mirror if it were directed by 
a white director. A movie is a one-shot 
deal, and I won't place myself in the long 
line of blacks who have said, ‘You know 
best.’” Q 
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CANDIDA, by George Bernard Shaw. 
Directed by Larry Lane. Set and light- 
ing designed by L. Stacey Eddy. 
Costumes by Janet Bobcean. With 
Faith Justice, Ivan Stolze, John Neisler, 
Niels Miller, Julia Flood, and Donivan 
Barton. At the New Repertory Theatre, 
Thursdays through Sundays through 
November 18. 


counterblast to Ibsen’s A Doll’s 

House, Candida is written in the 

impish spirit that no doubt would 
have animated George Bernard Shaw’s 
threatened rewrite of Oedipus. In that 
never-realized opus, the tragic hero, upon 
discovering that he’s murdered his father 
and married his mother, was to have 
replied: “Gentlemen, I am sorry to discov- 
er that the gentleman I have slain happens 
to be my father, and the further news that 
you tell me — namely, that the lady who is 
my wife is also my mother — is most inter- 
esting, and makes me regard that lady with 
redoubled affection!” In Candida, Shaw 
not only drapes Oedipal doings in draw- 
ing-room politesse but turns Ibsen’s melo- 
dramatic feminism topsy-turvy by arguing 
that the man, not the wife, is the living doll 
in any well-run middle-class marriage. So 
why walk out? 

On the serious side, Candida, written in 
1894, examines the spiritual price paid by 

’ the lord of the castle and his better half to 
maintain the kind of snug but lopsided 
relationship encouraged by conventional 
society. The play’s only dramatic exiting is 
done by the young, poet, Eugene 
Marchbanks, who’s in love with Candida. 
But she'll have none of him. She’s not just 
standing by her pillar of Victorian man- 
hood, hubby James Morell; she’s propping 
him up. If wifey were to slam the door 
here, the house would crumble. 

Candida’s maternal equanimity in the 
face of the jealous brouhaha between her 
stolid spouse, a gaseous but good-natured 
Christian Socialist clergyman, and 
Marchbanks, an 18-year-old budding poet- 
ic genius, has led critics and audiences to 
see the comedy as a sentimental exercise 
in woman worship, a Shavian version of 
Motber Knows Best. Challenged by the 
men to choose between them, she picks 
the weaker of the two, which turns out to 
be Morell — even though he offers her his 
proven strength as breadwinner and father 
of their children. 

Yet Candida’s devastating answer to 
that, which chronicles the sacrifices 
women make to foster the male illusion of 
power (“Ask James’s mother and his three 
sisters what it cost to save James the trou- 
ble of doing anything but be strong and 
clever and happy. Ask me what it costs to 
be James’s mother and three sisters and 
wife and mother to his children all in 
one .. .”), has a strong element of com- 
plaint, as well as a smidgen of self-pity. 
Underneath her Hallmark-card complacen- 
cy, Candida resents pumping up Morell’s 
ego, particularly when she has to put up 
with his macho preening as well. 

Like so many of the women in Shaw’s 
early plays, the practical, rather than joy- 
ously self-sacrificing, Candida has cut her- 


fter the way Shirley Valentine was 
A aggrandized as a movie, complete 

with crashing surf and orchestral 
orgasms, it’s rather a relief to see it under- 
produced — as a fundraiser for the 
Gloucester Stage Company. Certainly this 
Boston-area premiere, performed script-in- 
hand on a minimal set, proves that Willy 
Russell’s one-woman mix of stand-up and 
be-counted has considerably more charm 
as a stage piece than it did as a film. 

Here its lumpily libidinous Liverpudlian 
housewife, tippling at the stove, smolder- 
ing on the seashore, can toss the homy 
metaphor of her unfulfilled life into our 
laps as playfully as she might a beach ball. 
She can convey to us that she knows her 
sexual awakening’s a bit pat — and that 
her sexual awakener, a Greek taverna- 
keeper with a line as thick as his arm, is an 
alarm clock from Central Casting. In the 
film, despite the delicious performance of 
Pauline Collins, Shirley’s journey toward 
self-fulfillment came across as a lavish, 
too-literal travelogue. At Gloucester Stage, 
it’s a strictly no-frills tour — and works. 

At least it did last weekend, when our 
bus driver was the giddy Paula Plum, who 
shares the role with Boston Shakespeare 
Company honcho Tina Packer. (Both 
actresses, along with director Patrick 
Swanson, are donating their services.) 
Lacking Collins's love handles, Plum 
nonetheless has a handle on the part — 
not to mention the accent. Arguably too 
young and too svelte for Shirley Valentine, 


Sons and lovers 


In Candida, mother knows best 


by Bill Marx 
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Donivan Barton and Julia Flood: cutting herself the best deal she can 


Diet Valentine 


Gloucester Stage tightens its belt 
by Carolyn Clay 


who feels put-out-to-pasture at 42, the 
actress gets by on a ditzy mix of tenuous- 
ness and cheek. Afraid of life beyond the 
kitchen wall, she gives it a wink nonethe- 
less. And you can bet that if life takes her 
up on the wink, she’ll put out. 

There’s a fair amount of hokum to 
Shirley Valentine, whatever the medium; 
like most valentines, it has a soft center — 
what with Shirley mourning her wasted life 
and then committing to recycling. I mean, if 
you take this story seriously, the Greek isles 
will be full of frustrated English housewives 
trying to trade Yorkshire pudding for a ring 
of the chimes. But at her brave best, 
Russell’s used-model girl of a heroine’s a 
trouper — one who finally says, ‘No, the 
show can’t go on; I'll write a new one.’ If 
what she comes up with is fantastical, well, 
she’s no bleedin’ playwright. 

The guy behind Gloucester Stage, on 
the other hand, is. And Israel Horovitz is 
the one who raised the in-the-red flag that 
transformed Shirley Valentine, originally 
slated as a full-scale production, into what 
the GSC has mincingly billed Shirley 
Valentine (in Rebearsal). No matter, the 
monologue plays surprisingly well script- 


in-hand and, when read by the more suit- 
ed Packer (an Englishwoman and well- 
known director of Shakespeare, who in 
fact grew up 100 miles from Liverpool), 
will serve as a workshop of sorts, since a 
spring production is planned, with Packer 
in the role. (She puts her spin on the 
staged reading through October 28.) 

So, what's this fundraiser about — other 
than crying preview and poormouth at 
once? According to Horovitz, “We keep 
saying we're in trouble, as most theaters 
do. But we got into really terrible straits.” 
For one thing, after the current season had 
been planned and budgeted, the news 
came that Gloucester Stage’s Massa- 
chusetts Cultural Council grant was to be 
reduced from the previous year’s $33,000 
to $2800. But, says Horovitz, “the only 
unique thing about our situation is that I'm 
not going to go out of business.” 

Plan one is for Gloucester Stage, which 
began as a summer theater, to suspend 
year-round operations (though this season's 
subscribers are still owed a couple of 
shows — that's one reason for the half-mast 
Shirley Valentine). “When you cut through 
all the shit,” says Horovitz, “the Gloucester 
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self the best deal she can, given the con- 
straints of economics. (Mrs. Warren's 
Profession was written the year before; 
females renegotiate more generous con- 
tracts in such later works as Major 
Barbara and Saint Joan.) With two kids in 
tow, there’s not much chance she’s going 
to run off with the dreamy Eugene, and 
Shaw makes it clear that she’s only coolly 
toying with the childlike versifier (“She 
seduces Eugene just exactly as far as it is 
worth her while to seduce him”). Thus 
the still-relevant Candida should be 
played as a black comedy rather than as an 
ode to domestic tranquility — questioning 
the marital tie sends this unromantic trian- 
gle careering, humorously, toward an 
abyss. 

Unfortunately, director Larry Lane’s stag- 
ing at the New Repertory Theatre, solid 
and ingratiating as it is, misses the text’s 
sardonic undertones, the cracks in 
Candida’s smile. Yet there’s much to rec- 
ommend in a production that glides by so 
pleasantly. Lane realizes that Shaw’s script 
is awash with sex, and the meetings 
between Donivan Barton’s mischievous 
Marchbanks and Julia Flood’s flirty 
Candida are delightfully naughty, particu- 
larly the audacious scene in which the 
motherly Candida, sitting by the fireplace 
(with symbolic poker in hand), listens to 
the young Marchbanks’s oaths of love. It’s 
vintage Shavian eroticism, which always 
seems to come with a touch of incestuous 
kink. 

I haven’t seen an actor maneuver 
Marchbanks’s mercurial shifts of mood, 
from inept boob to Shelley-esque prophet, 
as well as Barton does. And Flood may 
miss Candida’s anger, but she conveys her 
intelligence and repressed sexuality with 
aplomb: The supporting cast is also quite 
spicy, with Faith Justice doing a warm turn 
as Morell’s smitten secretary and Niels 
Miller, as Candida’s wily businessman 
father, lending unusually subdued comic 
support (though somebody has to break 
him of the habit of turning to the audience 
and making a beeline downstage whenev- 
er he’s got a punch line). Strong on pace 
and comic timing, this Candida may skirt 
the script’s dark side, but it’s usually amus- 
ing. 

Except for Ivan Stolze, whose portrait of 
the play’s happy bourgeois, Morell, treads 
dangerously close to the neurotic. A 
decent theologian who’s hellbent on 
remaining blind to his sins as well as to 
Candida’s manipulation (she calls him and 
Marchbanks her children), the character is 
Shaw’s typical Brit — beefy, good-natured, 
a bit dense. Stolze, thin and angular, blus- 
ters about too much, his physical tics a 
constant annoyance. 

But the miscast actor’s the only irritating 
thing in this likable if too sentimental pro- 
duction. Its program quotes Eric Bentley's 
famous line that audiences have to laugh 
Shaw off as a joker; “their only alternative 
would be to shoot themselves.” But don’t 
count on gunfire here; the production 
never demands that you stop chuckling 
and think. It’s certainly entertaining, but 
there’s no need to have a doctor’in the 
house. Q 


Stage Company should be a summer the- 
ater and a good one” — Williamstown, as 
he envisions it, with water. “In the winter, 
we'll concentrate on our little conservatory 
and do school plays.” , 

“Right now,” he continues, “we're a dis- 
organized mess — well, an organized 
mess, set up for a year-round theater that 
shouldn't exist.” Part of the problem, he 
readily admits, is that there is no way he 
can run the theater year-round, glad-hand- 
ing in his shorts, jogging with the locals, 
trying out his own Gloucester-set plays. In 
the fall of '89, Horovitz recalls, he left town 
following the successful run of his 
Widow’s Blind Date, which had turned a 
$75,000 profit. By the time he returned last 
spring, the theater had lost $130,000. Since 
then, it has recouped, largely due to the 
strong box-office showing of Horovitz’s 
Strong-Man’s Weak Child. 

A full-scale production of Shirley 
Valentine, complete with “egg and chips” 
frying on stage, would have cost $30,000. 
And with the tourist season going with the 
foliage, that seemed risky to Horovitz 
(who increasingly depends on a Boston as 
well as a Gloucester audience). “I’ve had a 
recurring dream ever since | started this 
theater,” he says, “that they call me up in 
the middle of the night and tell me to 
come get all the stuff out. It’s just me and 
my wife Gill, loading it into our Isuzu 
camper.” And it’s one dream the fishville 
impresario doesn’t intend to‘have come 
true. Q 
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KISS ME QUICK BEFORE THE LAVA 
REACHES THE VILLAGE. Music, lyrics, 
and story by Peter Ekstrom. Book, 
lyrics, and story by Steve Hayes. 
Directed by Anthony J. Stimac. 
Choreography by Frank Ventura. 
Musical direction by Albert 
Ahronheim. Scenic design by David 
Birn. Costumes by Gregg Barnes. 
Lighting by James Alberghini. With 
Adinah Alexander, Mana Allen, Patrick 
Hamilton, Ruth Williamson, Richard 
Hicks, and Peter Shawn. At the North 
Shore Music Theatre through 
November 3. 


uiz me quick before I forget what 

this show’s about. Certainly Kiss 

Me Quick Before the Lava 
Reaches the Village is slighter than its mar- 
quee-hogging moniker. But the new musi- 
cal, which is having its world premiere at 
the North Shore Music Theatre, is enter- 
taining, if also a little schizoid. Part parody, 
part nostalgia, it can’t decide whether to 
send up or send in the clowns — in this 
case, a contingent of snakes and yokels, 
the former from Hollywood, the second 
from Nebraska, filming a South Seas eat- 
‘em-up on the brink of World War II. The 
flick within the play, also called Kiss Me 
Quick Before the Lava Reaches the Village, 
is a spoof of ’40s B-moviemaking, that’s for 
sure. But the musical, in both its silliness 
and its sweetness, pays. tribute to a sim- 
pler, pre-Sondheim era. Its ultimate lyric 
might be “Lava, please, please come 
back.” 

Not that Kiss Me’s a period extravaganza 
along the lines of Oklahoma! Its Nebraska 
is rather more sparsely populated, with 
seven. musicians and a synthesizer, six 
characters, and a chorus of eight hayseeds 
who do double duty as cannibals (it’s a 
wonder they don’t eat themselves). The 
plot centers on one Nick Tyler, a minor 
Hollywood director, and his plan to shoot 
an exotic-island musical in and around 
Patience, Nebraska, on a shoestring. The 
town has been chosen (despite a pro- 
nounced lack of beaches) because it’s dull 
enough to contain, and hoky enough to 
admire, the film’s Latin-spitfire star, Velda 
Velasquez, a/k/a the “Tijuana tootsie.” The 
rest of the cast are to be picked out of the 
cornfields and arranged about Velda like 
colorfully costumed side plates — of 
which the dishiest is minister's daughter 
Dorothy Rogers, who gets to play a virgin 
princess to the spitfire’s cannibal queen. 
(And to think, no one reads her her 
Miranda rights.) 

Dorothy’s got a bumpkin beau named 
Ted, and Nick comes equipped with a 
true-blue Girl Friday (who in the person of 
Ruth Williamson sounds so much like Eve 
Arden that you keep looking for Walter 
and Mr. Conklin). So, naturally, the direc- 
tor and the starlet become involved. 


Dating 


game 
Where the 
boyfriends are 


by Robin Dougherty 


A GIRL’S GUIDE TO CHAOS, by 
Cynthia Heimel. Directed By Diana 
Spinrad. With Sally Monroe, Josette Di 
Carlo, Donna Manley, Audrey Abrams, 
and Skip Maloney. At Nick’s, 
Wednesdays through Sundays through 
November 25. 


zone (and for those who can 
remember its horrors), there’s still 
important news to be gleaned from 
Cynthia Heimel’s several-years-old A Girl’s 
Guide to Chaos. This comic report from 
the romantic trenches, which was an Off 
Broadway success, is set during the “Great 
Boyfriend Crunch,” which (in case you 
hadn't noticed) happens to be the present 
time. Chaos might be described as a three- 
headed comic monologue, in which 
Heimel’s on-stage counterpart, also named 
Cynthia, and her two best friends, Cleo 
and Rita, dissect their own lives for our 
amusement. Specifically, the three ponder 
the absurdities of contemporary social 
behavior, which one of them aptly 
describes as the “crazy endless mating 
dance with no mating.” 
It’s a subject that apparently also worries 
the backdrop-logo of the show, a cartoon 


F or those of us caught in the dating 


Miranda rites 
Back to the ’40s at the North Shore 


by Carolyn Clay 


Adinah Alexander and friends: sentiment and melody 


Which is nothing to the complications that 
break out when World War II does, forcing 
Nick to turn his hula hoopla into pro-war 
propaganda, with the US Armed Forces, 
previously slated as hors d’oeuvre in the 
picture, instead converting the natives to 
the Allied effort. (This about-face leads to 


i. se 


the by-no-means-integral but hilarious 
attempt by a local church choir to work up 
“an Army song” — none other than “Roll 
Me Over in the Clover,” fervently if soberly 
rendered in variously denominational 
tones, from Doxology-dulcet to get-down 


gospel.) 


Donna Manley, Sally Monroe, Josette Di Carlo: mating dance 
~~ OGER FARRINGTON/ROCHEFORT AND ASSOCIATES 


face of a woman holding her head in her 
hands, no doubt recoiling from the shock 
waves of feminism — which, as Heimel 
asserts, “are still crashing against our 
libidos.” Not that Cynthia and company 
want to toss feminism out the window. It’s 
just that with no prescribed set of rules for 
inter-gender conduct, a woman and her 
best friends are apt to ask, “Whither us?” 
But if contemporary life has given new 
confusion to male/female relations, it’s 
not for lack of hilarious conjecture on 
the part of Heimel’s characters. “What did 
Dr. Spock say in the ’50s,” asks one, “that 
makes people in the ’80s says things like 
‘Come close — no, go away’?” Not that 
anyone has answers, especially Jake, the 
show's one. male mouthpiece (and 
Cynthia’s ex-boyfriend). He’s still wonder- 
ing where all the available women 
are who he keeps hearing are withering 
on the vine. (“We're drinking cappuccino 
everywhere!” exclaim Cynthia and 


company.) 

Mock pathos aside, the show’s attitude, 
like that of its Village Voice-columnist 
author, is familiar and bawdy. And given 
the intimacy of the new production’s 
cabaret-style setting, the average audience 
member is more likely to lean over and 
offer her own autobiographical tidbits than 
to recoil in horror at the verisimilitude with 
which Heimel has reproduced a single 
womans life. (Heimel spares no emotional 
artifact. One of my own best friends assert- 
ed, after attending the show, that she was 
embarrassed someone actually knew how 
she lived.) 

At Nick’s, the production is lively and 
frenetic. The three talented actresses — 
Sally Monroe, Josette Di Carlo, and Donna 
Manley — spin their way through the 
show’s series of punchy skits loosely con- 
nected by a story line. Cynthia learns that 
her live-in boyfriend, the Kiwi (so-called 
because of his Aussie origins), is unfaithful 
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The book by comedian-turned-librettist 
Steve Hayes is one-liner-heavy, sometimes 
at the expense of character. For example, 
Dorothy's boyfriend, Ted, whom we must 
later take at least a little seriously, is first 
introduced as a buffoon — for the sake of 
a few belabored hick jokes (he and Doro 
have an ironically double-edged number, 
“Not Yet,” in which Ted goes into parox- 
ysms over the future joys of “workin’, slop- 
pin’, slavin’, and savin’ ”). At least the 
relentless quips fit Grace Townsend, Nick’s 
ruefully unrequited assistant, as smartly as 
her '40s wardrobe, and Williamson throws 
them away with alto aplomb. 

Ekstrom’s music, by contrast, is mostly a 
throwback to the old days of sentiment 
and melody. There are a couple of tongue- 
in-cheek production numbers for the 
movie — not quite sharp enough, with 
echoes as diverse as West Side Story and 
Blue Hawaii. But there are also some 
swoony ballads (“Never Alone Again,” for 
Nick and Dorothy, the Streisandy “Can I 
Still Love You Now?” for Grace) and some 
jingoistic 40s fight songs that ride the line 
between stealing from and paying homage 
to George M. Cohan. (The orchestrations 
are nice, with lots of horns, though the 
synthesizer does put a blare on things). 

The show is impeded by a negligible 
framing device: Kiss Me Quick, the movie, 
now a cult classic, is having a midnight 
screening in Greenwich Village, which a 
rickety Dorothy, now regretting her life 
choices, attends. But the North Shore cast, 
under the direction of Musical Theatre 
Works honcho Anthony Stimac, is a plus. 
Stimac’s organization, which is in the busi- 
ness of developing new musicals, previ- 
ously workshopped the show. And the 
director is good at mixing up sincerity with 
piffle. The characters come across as 
“types,” but you work up some affection 
for them. 

With her Minnie Mouse voice and 
sarong-hugged curves, Mana Allen, as 
Dorothy, is a convincingly corn-fed small- 
town ’40s vixen (though her old-age 
impersonation’s strictly high-school). 
Effortless tenor Patrick Hamilton manages 
to be both snake-oil slick and soulful as 
Nick. And Williamson’s tartly torching 
Grace, who can’t wash that man out of her 
hair, is deliciously countered by Adinah 
Alexander’s brazen Velda, who spits them 
out like toothpicks — and is wearing an 
entire Fruit of the Loom commercial on her 
head. 

Now, I can’t see the smallish, unpre- 
tentious Kiss Me Quick Before the Lava 
Reaches the Village conquering Phantom 
of the Opera territory. But Off Broadway, 
its Astroturfed volcano, sputtering molten 
ash and hungry for virgin flesh, might 
prove an apt successor to Little Shop of 
Horrors’ man-eating Motown posy. If 
not, there’s always the miniature golf 
course. QO 


and, ultimately, unworthwhile. The other 
two nurse Cynthia’s broken heart and find 
their own loves in various places just as 
their friend is on the mend. This gives way 
to the protagonists’ startling revelation that 
it is indeed possible “for three best friends 
in Boston to all have boyfriends at the 
same time.” 

The women are helped out by Jake, 
who gives a good name to ex-boyfriends 
everywhere (if you’re unclear on this role 
in any single woman's life, Chaos will fill 
you in). Skip Maloney, who plays Jake, 
also nicely fills out a number of generic 
male roles, as needed, in sketches that 
illustrate, for example, how women’s 
images of men differ from the reality they 
encounter in the flesh. Cynthia and 
friends, who lust after men in the abstract, 
send packing with a “Get lost, creep” the 
first one who actually comes their way in a 
crowded bar. The play has a fifth charac- 
ter, Lurene, who’s intended to be a work- 
ing-class foil to the yup trio. Playing her as 
a waitress at Cambridge’s Black Rose (a 
fine idea), actress Audrey Abrams is the 
show’s one weak link; she suffices for 
feeding one-liners to the younger actresses 
but can’t quite pull off her one long 
speech. 

Director Diana Spinrad’s use of Nick’s 
postage-stamp of a stage embraces a num- 
ber of good ideas, from sending the actress- 
es out to sit on the real-life nightclub’s bar 
stools for one scene to having Cynthia 
depict the hilarious day-in/day-out bathos 
of her break-up by flinging calendar pages 
into an already squalid nest of junk food 
and security blankets. For her part, Heimel 
may not be able to explain “why searching 
for a mate is suddenly on the scale of the 
Crusades.” But at least she makes the cross- 
fire a little easierto bear. — Q 
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Kazan based on the book by Alan 
Dershowitz. With Glenn Close, Jeremy 
Irons, Ron Silver, Annabella Sciorra, 
Uta Hagen, Fisher Stevens, and Chris- 
tine Baranski. A Warner Bros. release. 
At the Paris, the Harvard Square, and 
the Circle and in the suburbs. 


he rich we will always have with 
i us; they are the reassurance that 
the Kingdom of God is of this 
world, that our actions are punished and 
rewarded. People like Donald Trump and 
Leona Helmsley whet the public need to 
see pride and privilege meet their down- 
fall, but neither case quite hit the spot the 
way the Claus von Biilow trial did a few 
years back. Perhaps it was because a rich 
person was not just the villain but the vic- 
tim. Claus was a louse, a satanic parasite 
able to fulfill his every desire with impuni- 
ty; but wasn’t poor Sunny almost saintly in 
her coma, freed from the turmoil of con- 
sciousness and responsibility and allowed 
the paradise of eternal pampering in bed? 
Other issues enriched this tale: the irony 
that the ultimate values of American cul- 
ture, such as material success and the fam- 
ily, are mutually destructive; the suspicion 
that systems for attaining objective truth, 
such as the news media and the courts, are 
just glorified fictional devices. In short, the 
story had the makings of a truly brilliant, 


Film 


or awful, movie. 

Reversal of Fortune, based on the Alan 
Dershowitz book of the same title, is one of 
the great American black comedies. The 
script by Nicholas Kazan is a masterpiece of 
daring, panache, and control, and Barbet 
Schroeder's direction matches it with ebul- 
lient irony, campy absurdity, and sinister 
pathos. The film dwells luxuriously in that 
edgy, exhilarating middle ground between 
farce and tragedy, an appropriate locale for 
a last judgment on the American dream. 

Kazan and Schroeder demonstrate the 
wisdom of their choices from the first 
scene. Over a celestial-blue-tinted shot of 
her beatific form hooked up to an IV unit 
and a urine bag, the comatose Sunny von 
Bilow (Glenn Close) sacramentally 
intones, “This . . . was my body,” and pro- 
ceeds to relate the circumstances behind 
her fate and her husband's possible culpa- 
bility. It’s an outrageous melodramatic 
device that summons up all the gravity of 
the case and at the same time parodies it. 

This device also solves a narrative prob- 
lem that could have been the film's. undo- 
ing. For such a complex tale, a voice-over 
narrator is almost essential, but the obvi- 


‘Tower 


of Babel 


You'll have to listen 
pretty carefully 


by Charles Taylor 


LISTEN UP: THE LIVES OF QUINCY 
JONES. Directed by Ellen Weissbrod. 
With Quincy Jones, Ray Charles, Clark 
Terry, Billy Eckstine, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Lionel Hampton, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Frank Sinatra, Sarah Vaughan, Big 
Daddy Kane, Melle Mel, Ice-T, Flavor 
Flav, and Al B. Sure! A Warner Bros. 
release. At the Copley Place. 


Night Live a few months back playing 

himself in a sketch where, uncomfort- 
able and mortified, he was salaamed by 
two sycophantic French jazz buffs, you 
may wonder why he wouldn’t have the 
same reaction to Listen Up: The Lives of 
Quincy Jones. 

There’s no question of Jones’s talent or 
versatility or his remarkable pop sense. 
The list of people and projects he’s been 
involved with is certainly a wealth of mate- 
rial for a good documentary. And with his 
narrow, warily watchful eyes, high sloping 
forehead, and reluctant, almost sly smile 
(he’s photographed as all the interviewees 
are, dressed in black against a black back- 
ground), Jones is certainly an elegant cam- 
era subject. 

But the makers of Listen Up — Courtney 
Sale Ross, credited with “conceiving” the 


I f you saw Quincy Jones on Saturday 


Jeremy Irons: wearing his heart on his sleeve? 


Nothing but the truth 


Reversal sinks the American dream 


by Peter Keough 


Ron Silver: hyperkinetic 


ous candidate, the chronicler. of the case 
and von Billow's defense attorney, Alan 
Dershowitz, would make for a film even 
more pedantic and inert than Presumed 
Innocent. Having the victim tell the tale, as 
in Sunset Boulevard, heightens awareness 
of the artifice. The filmmakers are free to 
have fun with the conventions, and the 
audience is detached and beguiled enough 
to judge their arguments fairly. 

To do him justice, Dershowitz is given 


Glenn Close: happy in bed 

fair representation. Played ‘by a hyperki- 
netic and:almost unrecognizable Ron 
Silver, he’s introduced playing what looks 
like an intense basketball scrimmage. A 
quick cut reveals that he’s a team player 
only in his own mind — the sole person 
on the court is himself. He takes a call on a 
cellular phone and, ‘not liking the answers 
he gets, smashes it on the pavement. 
Clearly, Dershowitz is, as Claus Jeremy 
Irons) later points out, a man who ‘wears 


Quincy in Chicago: the man and his story get lost. 


film as well as producing it, and director 
Ellen Weissbrod — have seized on Jones’s 
career as an embodiment of the evolution 
and diversity of black music over the last 
40 years, and though he’s certainly 
touched most of the bases, Ross and 
Weissbrod are so busy linking him to every 
musical and cultural milestone that the 
man and his story get lost. Jones’s memo- 
ries of touring the South and his involve- 
ment with civil rights (though we're never 
told just what that was) become an excuse 
for a montage of riots, rallies, King, Mal- 
colm X, Mandela; his near-fatal aneurysm 
is accompanied by some delightful footage 
of brain surgery. In the fawning shambles 
of Listen Up, Jones the man is swallowed 
up by Jones the icon. He’s “Le Q,” the adu- 
latory nickname he was addressed by in 
that SNZ sketch. 


Like Bird and last year’s Thelonious 
Monk documentary, Straight, No Chaser, 
Listen Up tries to structure a movie about 
jazz as if it were jazz. Ross and Weissbrod 
have turned the film into a catch-as-catch- 
can collage, but what’s meant to be loose 
and improvisatory is repetitive and near- 
incoherent, and it makes you wonder 
whether they understand how jazz works 
any better than they understand how 
movies are put together. They don’t seem 
to comprehend that jazz is improvised 
within a structure. 

And theirs is a technique particularly 
unsuited to Jones’s music, which as I hear 
it, from his big-band playing to his film 
scores (especially the terrific ones to The 
Pawnbroker and In the Heat of the Nighi) 
to his pop arranging and producing, is 
meticulously structured. With its overlap- 
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his heart on his sleeve. 

Whether much remains below this sur- 
face seems doubtful, and the film is least 
convincing when it tries to make 
Dershowitz more than a deftly sketched 
caricature. His vague fumblings with Carol 
(Annabella Sciorra), his sort-of former girl- 
friend and the current ace of his student 
legal team, are a shadow of Claus and 
Sunny’s wranglings. And his and Carol’s 
mutually chauvinistic re-creations of the 
crime are tepid Rashomon outtakes. 

Although Silver's Dershowitz does have a 
stand-up comic’s tartness and truculence, he 
serves best as straight man to his client. 
Claus’s pseudo-Oxbridge-accented, crassly 
elitist nihilism is the film’s driving sensibili- 
ty. His good-natured amorality and epicure- 
an listlessness wash over Dershowitz’s stri- 
dent dogmatism and frantic activity. Arriving 
at Dershowitz’s office-commune for a first 
meeting with his Andy Hardy-like legal 
team, Claus seems even more exotic and 
lethal than the escaped tiger cub that he and 
Sunny fed cream and chocolates to long ago 
at a garden party. With playful gravity, and 
to their horror, he tells them Claus von 
Biilow jokes. “From what I’ve seen of the 
rich,” Dershowitz testily tells Claus at one 
point, “you can have them.” Claus raises a 
brow, and replies, “I do.” 

But Claus fares less well in clinches with 
his wife, even in flashback (and given the 
film’s jovially anarchic chronology, flash- 
backs within flashbacks). Prodded by 
Dershowitz's questioning, Claus discloses 
the kinky barrenness of his domestic life. 
It’s a nightmare of American success. Their 
years of marriage have saddled him with 
unlimited wealth and absolutely no func- 
tion (“I don’t want our children to grow up 
thinking a man’s place is a deck chair,” he 
grumbles) and her with a variety of eating 
and drug disorders. Their life centers 
around the bed (“I like to be in bed,” 
Sunny says in voice-over. “I didn’t much 
like anything else.”), where Claus seals 
himself in pilot hat, blindfold, and 
earplugs as cigarette-puffing Sunny ques- 
tions his manhood and calls him the 
“prince of perversion.” 

Given the circumstances, it’s not hard to 
believe that he would do her in with a 
lethal shot of insulin, or that she would 
take the dose herself in a suicide attempt. 
Which scenario was in fact the truth seems 
less compelling than what results — the 
comatose, blissful‘Sunny relishing her 
mystery and’ thé corrupt, leering Claus 
savoring his absurdity. The film comes 
down to their two versions of the story, 
and neither one is telling what happened. 
“To know that,” concludes Sunny, “you 
must be where I am now.” “Just kidding,” 
says Claus, who has the last word. It’s a 
credit to Kazan’s ingenuity, and 
Schroeder’s, that somewhere between 
enigma and joke the real truthlies§ © QO 


ping dialogue, hand-held video segments, 
shaky, unsteady camera, and rapid, non- 
stop intercutting, Listen Up is by the far the 
worst offender of any of these movies. 
Trying to sort out what’s happening is like 
straining to make out-a-story told to you by 
a stutterer, only to get past the impediment 
and discover that the person doesn’t have 
the slightest grasp of syntax. 

The press material is laden with preten- 
tious statements about the movie's 
approach, Weissbrod likening it to her 
preference for the films of Godard and 
Chris Marker (pull the other one, Ellen), 


For an interview with Quincy 
Jones and our review of the 
Listen Up CD, please see page 13. 


and Ross saying she sees it as a multimedia 
project to “break down the barriers 
between film, books, and music.” But if 
you've been in a record or book store and 
seen the soundtrack, a Jones retrospective 
packaged with a dizzily illustrated book 
(done in the sort of maniacally busy graph- 
ic style with which Ingrid Sischy has ren- 
dered Interview unreadable) all selling for 
$40, Ross’s claim begins to sound like a 
sales pitch. 

Especially when you consider that 
the movie centers on the making of Jones’s 
Back on the Block album — which, like 
the movie, was distributed by Time- 
Warner, the company of which, Gary 
Giddins reported in the Village Voice, 
Ross’s husband is chief. When the movie 
doesn’t play like a promo film, it plays 
like a show-biz testimonial, what with 
bon mots like Steven Spielberg’s “Quincy 
is just a spray gun of love.” But it’s the 
audience that’s getting soaked. Whatever 
happened to the days when you could 
watch commercials without getting a 
headache? Q 
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CARNIVAL OF SOULS (1962), directed 
by Herk Harvey, and NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD (1968), directed by 
George Romero. Both at the Arlington 
Regent, Friday through Sunday. 


NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD (1990), 


lar horror, where the zombies from 

Night of the Living Dead lumber 
toward the cannibal family in The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre, ultimately passing the 
baton (surely made from body parts) to 
the boogeymen of Friday the 13th and 
Nightmare on Elm Street, there’s a terrified 
young woman, stuck in a car crash, des- 
perately trying to get out alive. It’s Mary, 
the heroine of Carnival of Souls, Herk 
Harvey’s lost horror masterpiece. Unseen 
amid the host of ghouls who dominate the 
scenery, she’s an important figure on the 
horizon of contemporary horror films. But 
she’d almost vanished into the gloom, 
along with the 1962 film, before her recent 
rediscovery. 

That rediscovery is good news for hor- 
ror fans, who can see Carnival of Souls at 
the Arlington Regent (the temporary home 
of Brattle Theatre programming), along 
with George Romero’s Night of the Living 
Dead (call to make sure about the latter, 
prints are hard to find). It’s a horripilating 
juxtaposition, to be sure, pairing the less- 
er-known story of Mary, who narrowly 
escapes death only to be haunted by chill- 
ing apparitions, with the celebrated cult 
film in which seven people trapped in a 
farmhouse battle a horde of flesh-eating 
zombies. 

But it’s not an insignificant pairing. The 
two films share a striking common sensi- 
bility, one that defies their low-budget pro- 
duction values. Unskillfully written and 
abominably acted, both works were imme- 
diately dismissed by everyone but fans of 
exploitation films. Still, their followings 


1. t the crossroads of American popu- 


have grown into cults. And for good rea- 


son. By virtue of plucky artfulness — and, 
perhaps, that weird quality endemic to ill- 
lighted black-and-white filmmaking — 
both Harvey and Romero managed to turn 
their very amateurism into assets. 

Made only six years before the ground- 
breaking Night, Carnival is one of film’s 
spookiest offerings. Filmed, in and around 
the abandoned Saltair. Pavilion, a Moorish 
architectural monstrosity just outside Salt 
Lake City, the story concerns a young 
woman who is the sole survivor after a car 
of teenagers goes off a bridge. Crawling 
up out of the river, Mary (Candace 
Hilgloss) already looks a bit ghoulish. But 
she puts the experience behind her and 
takes off for a job as church organist 
in another town. Driving through the 
desert alone at night; she sees apparitions 
in her car windshield that, like virtually 
nothing else in recent horror films, send 


Night of the Living Dead (1990): it takes more 
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than technicolor. 





Ghost to ghost 


Horror classics for Halloween 
by Robin Dougherty 


electrical currents through the proverbial 

All the same, Carnival didn’t make a 
dent in pop-culture sensibility. It didn’t 
even get the chance. After the film’s dis- 
tributor ran off with Harvey’s assets, it lan- 
guished in the obscurity of drive-in dates 
and late-night television spots. Yet despite 
this limited distribution, it attracted the 
attention of exploitation-film buffs, one of 
whom was Romero. He borrowed its 
white-faced zombies, as well its passive 
blonde heroine dragged toward a horrific 
fate, and reshaped them (with a little help 
from gore-hound Herschell Gordon Lewis) 


into the first contemporary horror film. 

Almost since its inception, Night has 
been impossible to dismiss as a mere zom- 
bie movie. Made in politically tumultuous 
1968, the film suggested not only an unset- 
tling human-looking menace, but the visu- 
al imagery of a country literally eating itself 
alive. Much has been made of the film’s 
black protagonist, a societal underdog 
who alone is able to organize the zombie- 
besieged inhabitants of the farmhouse 
(with ironic consequences). Night of the 
Living Dead is a pop-culture cautionary 
tale about the modern dynamics of sur- 
vival. 


But the film would never have shown 
such staying power if it weren't just down- 
right terrifying. Its now-classic opening 
scene, in which Barbara and Johnny 
engage in sibling high jinks in a cemetery, 
still reeks with forboding: the first zombie 
appears in the back of the frame, as inno- 
cently annoying as a speck in the corner of 
your eye. The sight of dozens of catatonic 
zombies rocking in the dark farmyard is as 
unsettling as it is ridiculous. And no subse- 
quent slasher movie has ever reproduced 
Nights trademark thrill, almost like a vicar- 
ious sexual violation, produced by those 
zombie hands reaching through the win- 
dows. 

Whereas Night of the Living Dead sets a 
path for the future, spawning the mutilation 
films of the ’70s and the slasher films of the 
’80s, Carnival of Souls looks back, through 
the gaze of the campfire ghost story, to the 
psychological terror of Poe and Ambrose 
Bierce. Indeed, what’s remarkable about 
the two films, made virtually in tandem and 
both incorporating imagery of the '60s, is 
not how similar they feel but how they real- 
ly belong to different eras. If the passive 
heroine of Night of the Living Dead is still 
waiting for Sigourney Weaver in Aliens so 
she can fight the invading social menace, 
Carnival’s Mary can’t even imagine a hor- 
ror outside herself. 

For Mary’s problems are caused not by 
zombies in a dark yard — though some of 
the film’s eeriness can be credited to 
Harvey’s use of industrial-film actors 
whose woodenness makes them seem odd 
and lifeless — but by something swim- 
ming in the murky waters of her own psy- 
che. Once she arrives in her new home, 
she’s plagued by the same hallucinations 
she saw on the highway. But that’s not all. 
With her cold, detached personality and 
her abhorrence of human contact, Mary’s 
paranoia takes on ghoulish forms. The film 
is driven with a dream logic that embraces 
sudden transformations and chase scenes 
alike. (Director Harvey has called the work 
a film noir chiller.) 

Most astonishing for today’s jaded view- 
ers, Carnival of Souls achieves its horror 
without dissecting a single bloody limb. 
Since the making of the film, Harvey’s fan- 
tastic eye for threatening detail has never 
been equaled in the genre (he returned to 
industrial filmmaking). As cultists know, 
George Romero went on to make the rest 
of his Dead Trilogy (1979's Dawn of the 
Dead and 1985’s Day of the Dead), neither 
of which was as interesting as the original. 
Neither is the color remake of Night of the 
Living Dead, written and produced by 
Romero and directed by Night’s make-up ! 
man, Tom Savini, which opens this week. 
A watchable B-movie, whose one real 
grace is that it puts some feminist juice into 
the passive heroine of the original, the 
remake will inspire no new thrills (it’s not 
really very scary) in horror audiences. It 
takes more than Technicolor to make the 
Living Dead rise again. Q 








Joel McCrea, 
1906-1990 


by Steve Vineberg 


hen Joel McCrea died last weekend, at the 

age of 84, a number of newspaper obituaries 

compared him to Cary Grant. But he was 
more like Cary Grant as Spencer Tracy might have 
played him: straightforward, grounded, eminently sane. 

In Preston Sturges’s glorious lunatic comedy The Palm 
Beach Story, he plays the hardworking inventor husband 
Claudette Colbert adores but opts to leave so she can 
hook a millionaire who'll keep them both solvent. What 
makes this idiotic situation work — what gives it its 
stood-on-its-head logic — is the way the two stars main- 
tain the feeling of recognizable human interaction (her 
pragmatism countered by his indignation and romantic 
forcefulness) in the midst of all the screwball chaos. 
Grant would have kicked up his heels and joined in the 
general nuttiness; McCrea remains a canny emissary 
from a more stable world. 

McCrea was a far better actor than Spencer Tracy, 
though; he went far deeper with his roles, and he never 
turned bland or stolid. Sturges loved using him (he also 
starred in Sullivan’s Travels and The Great Momeni), 
probably because McCrea could make any character he 
played look plausible in any set of circumstances, and 
because he was capable of tremendous surges of Harold 
Lloyd-like energy. Craziness seemed to turn him on — it 
made him sexy. With his Remington-print looks, McCrea 
could act opposite beauties as elegant as Claudette 

_ Colbert, as sly as Veronica Lake, as exotic as Dolores Del 
Rio, and you never wondered why any of them tumbled 
_for him (or why, in real life, he landed the delicate-fea- 





With Veronica Lake in Sullivan’s Travels 


tured — and talented — Frances Dee, whom he stayed 
married to for nearly six decades, until his death). 
McCrea is featured in two of the most romantic clinch- 
es in American movies. In King Vidor’s lovely 1932 
South Seas tragedy Bird of Paradise, he kisses Dolores 
Del Rio, and a& she, delighted with this new sensation, 
keeps pointing at his mouth, he repeats the action over 
and over. Eleven years later, in the hyper housing-short- 


_ age comedy. The More the Merrier, he and Jean Arthur sit 





on the front stoop of the apartment they share with 
Charles Coburn, and he gets the kiss we’ve seen in his 
eyes for the whole scene leading up to it. (His single- 
mindedness in this sequence is one of the few genuinely 
funny things in the picture.) 

Most movie lovers know McCrea from Sullivan’s 
Travels, from Hitchcock’s Foreign Correspondent (a vig- 
orous lark of a thriller, where he anticipates the -roles 
Cary Grant would play for Hitchcock some years later), 
and of course from his Westerns, which he began mak- 
ing exclusively in 1946, after 23 years in Hollywood. 
Some of his smartest performances, in movies like the 
1935 Private Worlds (where he and Charles Boyer play 
in strong contrast — the sturdy American and the suave 
Continental — as psychiatrists in a wealthy private insti- 
tution) and the 1936 These Three (William Wyler’s sur- 
prisingly effective heterosexual version of the Lillian 
Hellman play The Children’s Hour), have been sadly 
forgotten. 

Luckily, though, his best work, in the tenderly plain- 
tive Sam Peckinpah Western Ride the High Country 
(1962), has been recognized in recent years, as the 
movie itself has won the classic status its hasty, dismis- 
sive original release would have robbed it of. Peckinpah 
didn’t just use McCrea and his co-star, Randolph Scott 
(the two cast as aging gunfighters), for the resonance 
their combined four decades of Westerns had for audi- 
ences, He was shrewd enough to give McCrea a charac- 
ter, Steve Judd, whose obstinacy and nobility — they’re 
inseparable here — stem from a Puritan ethic, a rock- 
solid belief in the endurance of certain values, that was 
much like McCrea’s own. 

“I want to walk into my house justified,” Steve tells his 
more wayward companion, and when the movie's 
almost over, and Steve, fatally wounded in a just cause, 
has faded out of sight, you know he’s realized that wish. 
A glance across the rich landscape of this actor’s career 
tells you that the same can surely be said of Joel 
McCrea. 





Chisels Burnett 
moves beyond — 
black and white 


by Peter Keough 


Danny Glover: keeping both his own nature and the story's outcome in suspense 


TO SLEEP WITH ANGER. Written and 
directed by Charles Burnett. With 
Danny Glover, Richard Brooks, Paul 
Butler, Devaughn Walter Nixon, Mary 
Alice, Carl Lumbly, Vonetta McGee, 
Davis Roberts, and Ethel Ayler. A 
Samuel Goldwyn Company release. At 
the Nickelodeon. 


ne of the more insidious handi- 
O caps black filmmakers face is the 

inescapability of polemics. They 
are expected to be spokesmen for an 
oppressed group: their works must be sub- 
ordinated to a white context; their charac- 
ters, in the final analysis, must be victims; 
and the audience response should be out- 
rage, or reassurance. 

Charles Burnett has been quietly resist- 
ing these stereotypes, and consequently 
his work (Killer of Sheep; My Brother’s 
Wedding) has been largely overlooked. He 
prefers dramatics to polemics, art to orato- 
ry. Rather than define his people in terms 
of white subjugation, he analyzes them as 
an autonomous entity. And the struggle he 
explores is not just black and white, but 
the deeper conflict between classes in the 
black community itself. Subtly structured, 
metaphorically elegant, shrewdly bal- 
anced, and richly performed, To Sleep with 


Anger is his masterpiece. 

Babe Brother (Richard Brooks) is a 
young, upwardly mobile black man 
whose problems aren't just restricted 
to his diminutive nickname. He’s done 
well enough in his career in banking, as 
has his wife, Linda (Sheryl Lee Ralph), in 
real estate; but some atavistic complica- 
tions block their climb to success. Like 
their son, whom they must leave in the 
care of Babe Brother’s parents, Gideon 
(Paul Butler) and Sunny (Devaughn 
Walter Nixon), when he and Linda are 
out late networking or enjoying their 
lifestyle. 

This babysitting exacerbates an already 
tense family situation. Gideon and Sunny 
have remained close to their rural roots 
despite their hard-earned middle-class 
identity. Gideon keeps chickens and a 
lucky charm; Sunny works as a midwife. 
And Dad unfavorably compares Babe 
Brother’s uppity, selfish ways with the 
dutiful self-righteousness of his older 
brother, Junior (Carl Lumbly). But most 
troubling for Babe Brother are his own 
feelings of guilt, and emptiness. 

It’s a Strindbergian house of cards await- 
ing a dark stranger to blow it down, and 
he arrives in the form of Harry (Danny 
Glover), a roving relative from back home 
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unseen for 30 years. He proceeds to abuse 
his hosts’ hospitality, and in short order 
Gideon falls into a deathly illness, Harry's 
“resurrected, raffish friends” plunder the 
household, and the family fall into chaos 
as Babe Brother is lured into the feral plea- 
sures of gambling, drunkenness, and the 
abuse of women. 

This premise could easily slip into pat 
formula, but Glover as the canny trickster 
keeps both his own nature and the story’s 
outcome in suspense. A massive physical 
presence with a sly leer and a hint of piti- 
fulness, he wields with breathy seductive- 
ness the knife, whiskey jar, playing cards, 
and cryptic aphorisms that are his charms. 
Neither does Burnett permit his fable to 
settle into sentiment or complacency; he 
Vitalizes ‘it with acute details, black Come- 
dy, and a shréwd ironic symbolism that 
begins with a Magritte-like credit 
sequence and climaxes with one of the 
most hilariously prolonged downfalls on 
film. 

But the trouble with Harry is that even 
in defeat he’s impossible to ignore. 
Burnett’s film exhilarates with its skill, 
intelligence, and wisdom; it also disturbs. 
The discontent it speaks to extends 
beyond racial definitions; though sleeping, 
the anger remains. QO 


Move over, Spike Lee 


Black filmmaking gets a wake-up call 


money for To Sleep with Anger, he acquired 10 backers to 

meet his (by film standards, slight) $1.5 million budget. 
“Harlem Nights might have made the Guinness Book of Records 
for number of dirty words,” says Burnett, “but we broke the 
record for the most people willing to put out the lousy money. 
No one thought it’d make a cent.” 

True to the unerring judgment of Hollywood producers, To 
Sleep with Anger has become a cause célébre since its premiere 
at last winter’s US Film Festival — it’s being championed as a 
new direction for Afro-American cinema. Set in contemporary 
LA, Jo Sleep explores the traps and lures facing a black family 
making the transition from rural Southern living to the urban 
middle class. Burnett, recipient of a MacArthur fellowship, 
wrote the script in the “trickster” tradition of Afro-American folk 
tales. A sinister, charming stranger (played by Danny Glover) 
insinuates himself into the family’s graces until he discovers 
who is willing to sell his soul. 

“The trickster is only as strong as you are weak,” says the 
soft-spoken Burnett. “He gets you to agree to play with him, 
and brings buried feelings to the surface. The Babe Brother 
character is vulnerable to him because Babe is so tied up with 
money and success that he’s lost his values and his past. 

“E. Franklin Frazier writes about the importance of history 
and cultural foundation in black bourgeoisie. They are a part of 
socialization. They put you in a context and explain good and 
bad. The problems of migration from the South to the city per- 
sist. I was born in Vicksburg, Mississippi, and my family moved 
to LA. My mother will call me to come over right away to look 
at her peas. Who has the time to look at peas? My wife is very 
urban middle class. I had this outdated idea that our kids 
should see us do housework. I wanted my wife to wash the 
dishes. She wanted a dishwasher. We got the dishwasher.” 

After a miserable stint in high school in LA, Burnett attended 
Los Angeles City College, transferring from electrical engineer- 


I n the two and a half years Charles Burnett spent raising the 


ing to creative writing and then to UCLA to study film. “I 
worked during the day, took classes at night, and in between I 
went to the movies. I was always interested in images. People 
from Vicksburg have reputations for being storytellers, or liars.” 

Inspired by Jean Renoir’s The Southerner (“because of the 
respect showed his subject”), Burnett left UCLA in 1974 and 
worked at various jobs, including cameraman on such films as 
Bless Their Little Hearts, by Billy Woodberry. In 1977, he made 
Killer of Sheep, which won the Critics Prize at the Berlin Film 
Festival and first prize at the 1981 US Film Festival. With fund- 
ing from German and British television, he made My Brother's 
Wedding in 1984, his first 35mm feature. 

Burnett is skeptical that, like Steve Soderbergh (sex, lies and 
videotape), he will find his next project, Victim in the Mirror, 
easier to finance. “There are differences, of race and subject. 
Sex, lies and videotape was very accessible. As for racism, even 
black actors don’t want to be in ‘black films.’ They’re afraid 
they'll be typecast.” 

Opportunities for black screenwriters and directors would 
improve, Burnett suggests, if blacks already “in the system 
would open door for other artists. But most feel they don’t have 
the clout. These guys should take the risk. Variety consistently 
shows that black films make money. House Party made $26 
million for the $2 million they put in, and some of Spike Lee’s 
films certainly have.” 

As much as he appreciates Lee’s achievements, Burnett feels 
that audiences should not regard him as the only black film- 
maker around. “Spike has worked the media very well. But he’s 
not a spokesperson for all blacks. At least, blacks don’t think 
so. Not only whites criticize Spike, blacks do too, especially for 
his images of women. He has his weaknesses. There are other 
black filmmakers who deserve attention, like Billy Woodberry, 
Julie Dash, and Haile Gerima. It’s just the media ask provoca- 
tive questions and Spike answers them.” 

— Marcia Pally 
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PALETE AU BAL 


t's hard to imagirie a sweeter lesson in 

muisicology than what's offered in Les 

Blank’s 1989 documentary J’ai été au 

bal (“I Went td the Dance”), which traces 
the parallel and perpendicular ‘histories of 
Cajun and zydeco music by way of inter- 
views and performances by several gener- 
ations of musicians who've popularized 
the two infectious styles. It's also hard to 
imagine a better filmmaker for the task. 
Blank, who explored the obsessions of 
director Werner Herzog in his 1982 non-fic- 
tion film Burden of Dreams, surely 
exhausts his subject here, too, but with 
merrier result. 

The film follows the development of the 
music that first came to Louisiana in the 
18th century along with the Acadians, 
embracing German accordions, African- 
American syncopation, and Texas string- 
band guitars along the way. But the music 
does most of the teaching. Blank turns his 
camera On Wayne Toups, Queen Ida, 
Beausoleil, and others, who oblige him 
with song and anecdote (accordion builder 
Marc Savoy stands on some of his handi- 
work to show that one reason the instru- 
ment was adopted was because it’s inde- 
structible). Especially rich is the rare 
footage of pioneers such as D.L. Menard, 
Dennis McGee, Joe and Cleoma Falcon, Iry 
Lejeune, and the late Clifton Chenier. At 
the Coolidge Corner. 

— Robin Dougherty 


THE HOT SPOT 
B lack in the '60s and ’70s, when he 


was making serious movies like 
Easy Rider and The Last Movie, 
Dennis Hopper was excessive, naive, and 
often pretentious. Now that he’s making 
films that are purely entertainment, he’s 
free to be excessive, cynical, and just plain 
silly. His The Hot Spot is the latest in a 
recent flurry of pseudo noirs, films that try 
to re-create the atmosphere of ’40s and ’50s 
pulp with the meretriciousness of today’s 
high-concept filmmaking. The result is 
invariably ridiculous, but in this case 
there’s enough of Hopper’s hysteria to 
keep things from getting too dull. 
Based on. Charles Williams’s gritty 
cheapie Hell Hath No Fury, it’s the story of 
drifter Harry Madox (Don Johnson), who 


Johnson and Madsen: only mildly involved? 


takes on a job at a used-car lot in a Texas 
hellhole mostly because he’s smitten by 
the innocent beauty of Gloria (Jlennifer 
Connelly), who works there. Later he gets 
the hots for blonde bombshell Dolly 
(Virginia Madsen), the owner’s wife, when 
she drives up in her pink-finned Caddie. 
And to pass the time between these two, 
he cooks up a scheme to rob the local 
bank. 

It’s the basic good-dame/bad-dame set- 
up, and Johnson seems only mildly 
involved as he’s torn between jumping 
nude in piles of sawdust with Dolly and 
beating the crap out of a sleazoid who's 
been blackmailing Gloria. True to the 
genre, lust and venality win out, but other 
than that, 7he Hot Spot has more in com- 
mon with Petticoat Junction than with The 
Postman Always Rings Twice. Hopper toss- 
es in. an impressive blues soundtrack, lots 
of stuffed wildlife, two scenes with Madsen 
talking on the phone while shaving her 
legs, and a circus array of colored filters 
and lighting. But The Hot Spot remains 
tepid at heart. What it’s missing most, per- 
haps, is its director in the cast. At the Chert 
and the Allston and in the suburbs. 

— Peter Keough 
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The many personas of Quincy Jones 


by Peter Keough 


ORONTO — How do you look 
E back at a life that virtually 

embraces the history of American 
pop music? As a virtuosic exercise in style, 
as a triumph of creativity over suffering, as 
the tragic smothering of a private life by an 
overwhelmingly successful career. These 
are some of the portraits Ellen Weissbrod 
and producer Courtney Sale Ross sketch in 
Listen Up: The Lives of Quincy Jones, their 
documentary about one of America’s most 
prolific composers, producers, arrangers, 
and musical jack-of-all-trades. 

It’s. not an easy movie, even in the con- 
text of the cosmopolitan, celluloid swirl of 
the Toronto Festival of Festivals, where 
North American critics first got a look at it. 
Its very subject is taken aback by its jazzy, 
kaleidoscopic style. “The first 20 or 30 sec- 
onds, I could see people totally disorient- 


ed,” says the 57-year-old Jones of the dizzi- 
ly edited film. “J’m not even sure what's 
going on. But I understand it because it’s a 
very musical style. It’s a lot like jazz. It’s 
hip-hop and bebop.” 

But then, it’s not been an easy life. Jones 
has played a critical part in the careers of 
talents ranging from Lesley Gore to Public 
Enemy, from Charlie Parker to Stevie 
Wonder, and including along the way such 
luminaries as Frank Sinatra, Sarah 
Vaughan, Ray Charles, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Barbra Streisand, and 
even Steven Spielberg, all of whom voice 
memories of and tributes to their friend 
and mentor in Listen Up. As much as Jones 
looks back with satisfaction at four 
decades of accomplishment, he also looks 
back with anger and pain to a troubled 
childhood, broken marriages, the ongoing 
toll of racism, and a massive aneurysm that 
nearly killed him in 1974. 

“I think if you can deal with truth,” he 
says, “it must be just as painful as it is 
exhilarating.” 

For Jones, pain at first prevailed over 
exhilaration. He was approached by Ross 
with the documentary idea in 1985, at a 
time when his marriage to Peggy Lipton 
was on the rocks. “I wasn’t emotionally 
able to handle that,” he says. “But she said, 
‘Maybe you could help some kids get 


“If you can deal with the truth, it must be just as painful as it is exhilarating 





some perspective or some hope.’ ” Four 
years later, when his life was more stable, 
he remembered her words and agreed to 
let Ross make the film while he was 
recording a new album, Back on the Block 
(Warner Bros.). But he was still unpre- 
pared for the naked truth. “I saw it for the 
first time and it made me cry. It makes me 
do everything. It’s like microphotography 
that goes inside your veins and into your 
heart. Inside your soul.” 

For Jones the pain is worthwhile if it 
achieves something positive. “I hope it 
shows you how to not let negative things 
take over your life. How to convert nega- 
tive energy into positive energy. I-don’t 
think that we were born here to be recipi- 
ents of pleasure for 26,000 days. I think 
that we were created to struggle and with 
that struggle to have a balance — so you 
can feel joy because you really know what 
pain is about.” 

Pain, then, is necessary for the creative 
process? 

“It helps. I think one reason black music 
is the musical Esperanto of the world is 
because it came from a source of oppres- 
sion and pain that pushed the human soul 
as deep as it has ever gone. That’s why I 
think it has a universal power and appeal. 
I don’t think it’s any accident why any 
place where I go in the world you hear 


For our review of the film 


Listen Up, please see page 10. 





American black music. Otherwise kabuki 
music or bagpipes or German lieder would 
be the music the whole world responds 
to.” 

The music is also listened to everywhere 
because Jones did so much to popularize 
it. Some critics might suggest he has dilut- 
ed it as well. Jones has dipped often into 
the mainstream, not only with Lesley Gore 
and Frank Sinatra, but with such massive 
hits as “We Are the World” and Michael 
Jackson’s phenomenal T7briller, both of 
which he produced. He’s won a ton of 
Grammys, but his popular work still earns 
a snort of disdain from Miles Davis in 
Listen Up. 

“I know Miles Davis says, ‘Pop? That’s 
white, right?’,” Jones laughs. “But I remem- 
ber the emotional revolution in America. 
It was 1954, I was an arranger on a TV 
show, Saturday Night Bandstand. This 








dude, 17 years old, came up from 
Memphis, shaking his butt, and the band 
couldn’t keep up with him. It was Elvis 
Presley. That’s the first time it ever 
occurred to young white kids that you 
could get into this kind of music, that you 
could feel this deep. 

“I remember the Hit Parade in 1953, 
man. We're talking about ‘Yellow Rose of 
Texas,’ ‘How Much Is That Doggie in the 
Window,’ ‘Davy Crockett’ — that’s what 
was getting it done for young white kids. 
And then Presley started to listen to Otis 
Blackwell, and then the Ed Sullivan show, 
and everybody said, ‘Hey man, it’s great to 
feel, and move and shake your booty and 
really get emotional and feel sensuous.’ 

“Basically you deal with the source. 
Everything else is a tributary. And the 
source is the African influence. The blues 
comes straight out of the church, the only 
difference is they're talking about whiskey 
and women instead of God. And it’s all an 
extension of that. Coltrane is the same.as 
the field holler, whether it was the cotton 
fields in Georgia or in Africa. It’s the same 
emotion. That and significant tone. It’s like 
the word ‘motherfucker.’ It can be said in 
the most affectionate manner, or the most 
hostile — just by a tone. And that’s what 
the music is about.” 

What the music is about nowadays, 
according to Jones, is rap, even though 
many people find its ‘significant tone’ 
hostile and negative. “It’s the beginning 
of a whole new kind of music. It’s the 
biggest change since rock and roll. And 
man, believe me, it is worldwide. It is 
deep, real deep. Because it’s a lifestyle, a 
dress code, an attitude of keeping your 
mind clean. 

“They're turning the negative into posi- 
tive. There'll always be those who say it’s 
just going to corrupt all the youth. We had 
some brothers who used to write for the 
Chicago Defendant who used to say the 
same thing — ‘Man, Hitler had the right 
idea: get rid of all you jazz and blues peo- 
ple.’ We're too close to it to see it. Fifty 
years from now, I promise you they are 
going to look back and see Duke and 
Basie and Sarah — bless her soul, who just 
left us — and Ella and all these people as 
the Beethoven and Brahms and Bach 
of our country. They will be just as power- 
ful because the music is just that 
powerful.” QO 


joneses 









Quincy’s 


The CD and book 


by Jim Macnie 


OWN oi people, American 
white people, successful 
white people, aren't 
familiar with the black man’s culture,” 
says Miles Davis in the book that 
accompanies the CD of Listen Up: The 
Lives of Quincy Jones (Reprise). He’s 
pretty much right, of course, so don’t 
be scratching your head as to why 
there’s so much dissociation all 
around us. 

For the most part, however, Quincy 
Jones has tried to thwart such divisive- 
ness; the fruits of his career are an in- 
formation packet about black music 
targeted for the mainstream — a con- 
fluence of both black and white — to 
flip through. And because of the se- 
ductive way his music has always 
worked, there’s been mucho perusal 
of Quincy’s far-reaching métier. Re- 
minding us just how all-encompassing 
Jones’s spectrum has been — big- 
band swing, dramatic soundtracks, 
glossy funk, hip-hop — Listen Up nee- 
dle-drops through a life’s work. 

Working on the chronological tip, 
the disc begins with reminiscences of 
the butt-naked essence: Jones’s next- 
door neighbor playing. stride piano. A 
voice-over tells us that it was the first 
live music Q, as he’s known to 
friends, ever heard. A few bluesy bars 
and the music slips into an example of 
Jones’s arranging/composing efforts 
with the Count Basie Orchestra 
(“Kansas City Wrinkle”). 

That kind of seamless segue is what 
goes on throughout the disc (the thing 
is edited pretty damn well) but not 
necessarily what becomes a legend 
most. Cramming such a extensive 
career into one package is a tough 
job, and ultimately, Zisten Up becomes 
frustrating. Jones has had many per- 
sonas: he’s lost money to Charlie 
Parker's heroin habit and made a bun- 
dle producing Michael Jackson's 
Thriller, he’s organized the sound of 
Sinatra and put together what writer 
Nelson George calls “teen-age soap 
operas” for Lesley Gore. And Listen 
Up has the unenviable task of offering 
clear assessments of each — a tough 
gig that it never quite lives up to. 

Jones, we learn throughout the 
package, has always fancied himself a 
point man for whatever sounds were 
contemporary. Certainly he is a guy 
who has understood how to bring the 
kernels of celebratory sounds like jazz 
and R&B to as large an audience as 
possible. ‘That’s a task he’s surely been 
adept at. 

Wading through the ocean of music 
on the CD, you can hear how he did 
it: by not making waves. Jones the ar- 
ranger is a lobbyist for clarity, Jones 
the producer is a pal of gloss. From 
his shiny version of Benny Golson’s 
“Killer Joe” to the creamy hip-hop 
stance on ‘his most recent outing, 
Back on the Block, there’s a lack of 
grit to his music. (In a way, he could 
be deemed the earliest incarnation of 
new jack swing, the soul-pop dance 
music that anoints hip-hop with air- 
play credentials.) Blame Hollywood, 
where he made major inroads for 
black musicians, or just write it off as a 
way to appease a wider audience. But 
the same technological wizardry that 
gives his work such a glossy feel has 
also enabled him to put his personal 
stamp on every track he’s laid down. 
Luckily, Jones’s musical finesse over- 
comes slick surface textures. 

The 190-page book that accompa- 
nies the disc offers just as thorough a 
depiction of Jones. George provides a 
historical essay rich with observations 
and details. And with its bold layout 
and insightful quotes, the designers 
make it a wholly modern brochure, 
and a fun page-turner. Taken together, 
the CD and the book give us plenty of 
reason to investigate this genuine 
renaissance man’s five-decade-long 
association with popular music, and 
the reverberations that he continues to 
make. Q 
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CUSTOM MADE METRO (e~-3} accom | 
FURNITURE BY Woodcraft WE DELIVER 


TRIPLE DRESSER 16X67X29 


Birch $254. 
Oak $305. 
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Sunday Nov. 4, 1990 3 pm 
John Hankock Hall Auditorium 
180 Berkeley Street, Boston, MA 
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350-7530 
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Philadelphia Fire 
John Edgar Wideman 
Holt, $18.95 


This is a book about being 
black and male in the last 
quarter of the American Cen- 
tury. It is about the survival 
and identity and the unyield- 
ing core of individual resis- 
tance, about mixed signals 
that foster false hopes, paral- 
ysis, and pain. Picking up the 
story where Ralph Ellison's 
Ras the Destroyer left off, it is 
a book about race in America 


Please note: On Tues- 
day, October 30 at 6:00 p.m 
, Mr. Wideman and co—panelists Terry McMillan and Ray 
Andrews will convene a discussion entitled The African Ameri- 
can Experience in White America: The Writer’s view. Ms McMil- 
lan is the editor of Breaking Ice, an anthology of contemporary 
African American fiction; Mr. Andrews is the author of The Last 
Radio Baby, a vivid account of growing up black in rural Georgia 
in the 1930s and 40s. : : 

The discussion will take place at Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1151 Mass. Ave. (just east of the Square). A reception 
follows at our Cambridge store, 1256 Mass. Ave. We warmly 
invite you to attend. 


Sans 


Harvard Bookstore Harvard Bookstore Cafe 
1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 190 Newbury Street, Boston 
Harvard Square, 661-151 : At Exeter, 536-0095 


ZZ TOP: 
RIO GRANDE DUD 


, B y now you've seen the television commercial: a 


chopped and channeled '48 Cadillac sweeps 

through town like a panhandle sandstorm, deposit- 
ing chest-length beards and soul-man shades on beer- 
swilling frat boys. The rumbling approach of the car 
known as Cadzilla heralds the arrival of the first ZZ Top 
record in five years, Recycler (Warner Bros.), and the 
accompanying round of stadium dates around the world. 

Just like their beer-company sponsors, multi-platinum 
marketing enterprises such as ZZ Top develop logos and 
labels — in this case, beards, shades, and that ol’ Cadillac 
— that make them instantly identifiable, and they strive for 
product consistency. The next bottle of Miller Lite you pick 
up will taste like the last one. Recycler sounds just about 
like the rest of ZZ Top’s 21-year-old catalogue (which 
includes their platinum-charted hits, 1985’s Afterburner 
and 1983's Eliminator). 

So what. Nobody will kick on Recycler expecting wan, 
sensitive ballads rendered with acoustic guitars and grand 
pianos. This is the same snarling mess of raw-throated 
blues crossed with overdriven garage rock that has earned 
the hirsute three-piece band fans by the millions; they ain’t 
about to mess with that shit. The centerpiece, as always, is 
Billy Gibbons’s guitar, alternately laying down the three- 


THE STRAWBERRY ZOTS: 
PEZ-DISPENSER POP 


ust when you thought the ’60s-garage-band revival 

had breathed its last, along come the Strawberry Zots 

to administer CPR. Everyone knew this groove had 

already been run to ground by groups like the Fleshtones, 

Fuzztones, and Lyres, not to mention all those bands on 

the Pebbles and Battle of the Garages records. Apparently 
no one told five guys from Albuquerque. 

There’s nothing very original about the Zots’ Cars, 

Flowers, Telephones (RCA), but it’s as shiny and appealing 

as a new Pez dispenser — or the candy that inspired the 


| band’s name. Lead singer-songwriter-keyboardist Mark 


Andrews crafts enthusiastic, college-radio-friendly power 


| pop that compares favorably with other efforts in 


the genre. The high harmonies, chiming guitars (both six- 


| and 12-string), and tambourine bring back the spirit of all 


those ’80s bands reviving the ’60s, but it would be unfair to 
call the Zots a 90s revival of an ’80s revival of a ’60s origi- 
nal. If they don’t quite get all the way back there, which 
isn’t entirely their intention, they do eliminate the middle- 


| Man. 


The Zots lean more toward the Monkees’ end of the 


‘| spectrum than the Sonics’ — which observation is not a 


Feature an Incredible |. 
|| Troggs (“I Can’t Control Myself”), the Electric Prunes (“Get 


putdown. The album’s title pretty much describes the con- 
tents — that plus the requisite versions of minor hits by the 


Me to the World”), and Mitch Ryder & the Detroit Wheels 


'| (an earnest “Little Latin Lupe Lu”). The covers are spirited, 


uncomplicated, and fresh, as are most of the 11 originals. 
Some songs don’t make it. “Tiny Town,” for example, 


,| seems to want to be an all-out rave-up but never gets up to 
| speed. But overall, Cars, Flowers, Telephones revitalizes a 


style too prone to overly precious revivalism for its own 


'| sake. For the Zots, the most important question is: can you 


frug to it? 
For those seeking a successor to the Fleshtones’ crown, 
the Zots’ history is encouraging. Starting as a ’60s cover 


'| band (what else?) three years ago, they soon added origi- 


nals to their repertoire and, taking up the offer of free 
recording time by a friend who wanted to test-drive a 16- 
track home studio, they jammed Cars together in a week. 


HUMAN RADIO: 
MEMPHIS BLUES AGAIN 


eisenheimer? “Guilty as charged!” Ross Rice 
W replies with a snicker. In fact, the Memphis musi- 

cian who gives his age as “28 — two years till I 
can’t be trusted” rather likes the suggestion that he’s a 
quintessential pop-rock smart-aleck, a songwriter in the 
cynical tradition of John Hiatt and Todd Rundgren. 
Ross has taken out his corporate-world frustrations with 
his eccentric combo via their witty, acerbic, homonymous- 
ly titled debut Human Radio (CBS), and he confesses 
to getting so worked up he “just can’t write a decent s 
ong.” 

“I've always been that little skinny white smart-aleck, 
and I’m going public now so all the other skinny smart- 
aleck kids can come out of the closet and rallybehind my 
flag.” Rice cackles again, sounding like a malevolent 
Colonel Sanders entering the coop with a butcher knife. 

Although Human Radio hail from a Southern-music 
mecca, vocalist Rice feels no remorse over shish-kebab- 
bing Dixie icons. In fact, the number that’s gotten the 
group noticed by alternative radio is the deceptively mean- 
spirited “Me and Elvis,” initially a playful “me-and-the- 
King-was-pals” romp. It’s lullaby hummable, with a prickly 
fast-tempo chorus and Rice ribbing, “Me and Elvis never 
meant to sing the blues/But avalanches never go in the 
direction that you choose.” 

“It’s about growing up with rock and roll,” says Rice. 
“You go through this whole rebellious phase smoking 
cigarettes or whatever, and then that becomes the normal 
thing to do, the status quo, and at the very end there’s this 
whole decadent downside. Where rock was once sort of 
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BE A STAR. Live and on record 


chord rhythm churn and blasting through the mix with a 
snakebite of a solo that keeps the buzzing feedback to a 
nice, aching squall. 

The band (who, include Dusty Hill on bass and Frank 
Beard on drums) took a straightforward approach to 
recording this time out (none of the annoying electronics 
of a few years back), and there’s more instrumental 
stretching out. That’s good, because the lyrics (choruses 
include “I gotta have her/She pins me up with her pent- 
house eyes” and “Get it any way you want it, baby/I’m 
your burger man”) are among the most brain-dead, dumb- 
shit stuff you've ever heard. Ladies can check out here; 
it’s all part of the package, along with videos of long 
legs in fishnets and cars that go vroom-vroom. Standout 
tracks on Recycler. “Concrete and Steel,” for its industrial- 
Strength descending riff, and “2000 Blues,” for its soulful 
solo and because its slow blues breaks the relentless boo- 
gie shuffle. 

For the past couple of years, ZZ Top have been active in 
raising consciousness of our blues heritage and financially 
supporting the Delta Blues Museum. These guys clearly 
have a feeling for and a gut-level knowledge of the blues. 
For all their macho pretense, ZZ Top are a little like a 
blues brewing company who take a blindingly potent 
home brew, add a little sweetener here, a little water there, 
and then bottle it, bringing their dilution to the millions. 
Recycle? No shit. 


But can you frug to it? 


Pressing up a CD on their own label — that’s how you 
know they’re a 90s band — they eventually made an 
impressive showing on college and alternative charts and 
had the majors calling. (They signed with RCA in May.) 
The musicians’ résumés are suitably eclectic: two classi- 
cally trained (Andrews and guitarist Brian Frosting), a key- 
boardist-singer (Izzy Thare) with art-school damage, a 
drummer named Bugs Bunner. Although Andrews'’s lyrics 
sometimes betray wry intelligence, as on the Young Fresh 
Fellows-like “And You (Drive Your Pretty Car),” the Zots 
mostly keep their irony in check. The big exception, 
which works, is “Hey Jill!” Similar in structure to a Laugh- 
In blackout sketch, complete with canned laughter, this is 
an interminable, pointless exchange of stupid questions 
and silly answers between a straight man and a go-go 
dancer (“Hey Jill! Can you whistle?” “Do I need to?”) But 
the final answer stands the song on its head. 
— Wes Eichenwald 


an adventurous, rebellious thing, now it’s the normal 
thing, something your parents like.” 

Even Rice — who wears his hair long and is finally 
doing music his own way after years of playing keyboards 
behind other artists — is starting to worry. “I find myself 
looking at V-1 and saying, ‘Gee, this is all right!’ I feel like 
I’m growing up, and it scares the hell out of me.” 

Human Radio is for all those baby-boomers who’ve 
puzzled over such man-made conundrums as car phones, 
shopping malls, and cloverleaf expressways. Although it’s 
not a perfect album by any means, and many moments 
owe more than a token nod to Todd, it is one evil antholo- 
gy of Rice’s pet peeves. 

“I Don’t Wanna Know” is an off-kilter rocker about a 
poor 90s putz who “just doesn’t want to be aware of 
what's going on in a world.” The double entendre is clari- 
fied with one lyric: “They tell me reach out and change the 
world/And I reach out and change the channel.” “People 
find that song very uncomfortable,” Rice notes “because 
they see a lot of that in themselves.” 

The sunny ballad “These Are the Days” knocks the 
unflagging faith Americans place in their religious, politi- 
cal, and philosophical figures. Rice sends Nietzsche scurry- 
ing away from his door with perhaps the record’s best line: 
“Fred, get back on your Harley/’Coz you existential creeps 
just bring me down.” 

“I've made a record for a very large corporation, and the 
irony of that isn’t lost on me,” the irascible singer con- 
cludes. “I guess everybody has to deal with the corporate 
beast in one way or another, and you have to put on at 
least a small front to be who they want you to be.” Pausing 
for a second, he adds a cynical capper. “You know, the 


glamor side to this is really overrated.” 
— Tom Lanham 
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Unchained melody 


Will Cecil Taylor ever fall to pieces? 


A emertasi(ucs 


The whirlwind in full force: Cecil Taylor takes the Strand by strategy. 


oes Cecil Taylor play pieces? Does 

he play discrete compositions that 

develop and resolve, or does he 
create waves of rhythm and sound that rise 
and subside? 

To the Taylor loyalist, these questions 
might seem niggling and academic — and 
beside the point. Taylor, they maintain, is a 
revolutionary whose musical language you 
must accept on its own terms. Best to 
groove on the wave and let your mind 
alone. 

But before last Thursday night's concert 
at the Strand, I was talking to a jazz fan 
who had followed Taylor avidly through 
one transformation after another — from 
the early quartets with Steve Lacy to the 
benchmark chamber ensemble pieces Unit 
Structures and Conquistador! (both 1966), 
to the great trio with Jimmy Lyons and 
Andrew Cyrille. Somewhere in the ’70s, 
this listener got left behind. “I can’t listen 
to him anymore,” he said, “but I’m sure 
he’s playing better than ever.” 

There it is! Unless you’re a complete fig 
about Cecil, unless you think he’s simply a 


wild man who makes noise and wrecks 
pianos, then what criteria do you apply to 
him? It comes down to more than a prob- 
lem of judging individual performances, of 
deciding whether he played well or not — 
which is, after all, a critic’s problem. If you 
trust Cecil, as my friend does (and as I do), 
and you believe he has a great technique, 
“better than ever,” the problem isn’t 


whether Taylor played a piece well. It’s 


whether he played a piece at all. It’s not 


how do you judge Taylor’s playing from 
night to night, but can you even tell one 
night from another, one piece from anoth- 
er? Or is it all one big vast undifferentiated 
ritual in sound? 

The answer Thursday night was “a little 
of each.” In interviews, Taylor has spoken 
more and more about his music as theatri- 
cal ritual, and as dance; and his recitations 
and singing have also become a more inte- 


Art Blakey, 


1919-1990 


by Jon Garelick 


Geils record. On the band’s homonymously 


T he first Art Blakey drum solo I heard was on a J. 


titled first LP, in the midst of the hopping instru- 


ANTONI 


gral part of his performances. The Strand 
concert opened with the pre-recorded 
sound of Taylor’s grunted and declaimed 
pidgin dialect over a pattering of Latin 
conga. Except for a slipping glimpse of an 
English word here or there, the language 
came out in nonsense syllables that con- 
jured Japanese and Spanish, and in a tim- 
bre that ranged from Toshiro Mifune’s gut- 
tural exhortations to Captain Beefheart’s 
multiple-octave leaping wail. 

Soon Taylor emerged, barely visible on 
the darkened stage in his orange tie-dyed 
pajamas, took a dancer’s position stage 
right, one leg thrust forward in a lunge, his 
arms crossed before him in an arc, and 
grunted and snarled his way across the 
stage with a series of sideways steps and 
leaps. Shoulders hunched, working his 
way in and out of near-fetal positions and 
grunting all the while, he was primordial 
man, emerging from a pre-conscious state, 
speaking in all languages and none. 

Once Taylor had worked his way to the 
piano bench and got his hands on the 
gleaming Bésendorfer grand, however, it 


re 
, 


t 
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was business as usual — the whirlwind in 
full force. There were introductory tinkling 
gongs and chimes from percussionist 
Henry Martinez, standing in the midst of 
his huge arsenal of equipment, one of 
Taylor’s dark chordal statements of the 
theme, and then the trio were off into a 
strong “pulse” time. Martinez sat at his trap 
set, following Taylor’s lead, and bassist 
William Parker came in with some heavy 
bowing. 

Much of Taylor’s recorded solo and trio 
work is monotonous. Aside from the tor- 
rents of dense, hammered dissonant 
chords and clusters of notes, the “theme” 
will occasionally resurface quietly — a 
pulse-like rumble of chords in the lower 
register, answered by a complementary 
pulse-rumble of chords in the treble. 

In this regard, the first half of Taylor’s 
Strand concert was a revelation. His single- 
note clusters (I'd hesitate to call them “runs” 
or “lines”) had the clarity of a hailstorm in 
bright sunshine. Each note was ice-hard, 
ringing, and cleanly, if heavily, articulated. 
When his left hand moved below the bass 
clef, it would sound out a series of chords in 
a clear rhythmic progression. 

All of this, of course, took place at warp 
speed. But individual notes and figures 
stood out clearly. More important, though 
there was no regular time signature or har- 
monic progression, the rhythmic variations 
and the tonal clarity gave the piece as a 
whole (entitled “Burning Pole”) a sense of 
progression. You could hear Taylor work- 
ing over particular rhythmic figures and 
expanding on them. It was a real “piece,” a 
meaningful pattern based on repetition 
and variation. 

“Burning Pole” lasted an hour. After a 
half-hour break, Taylor returned and 
played his “new” piece, “Structolite,” com- 
missioned by the New England 
Foundation for the Arts’ especially for the 
eight-city tour that began with the Strand 
concert. “Structolite” was another.50 min- 
utes, and Taylor's energy, if anythifig; was 
redoubled. 

And here’s where the performance dis- 
solved. Those who didn’t move back into 
the Strand’s nearly vacant mezzanine, or 
out into the lobby, risked being pummeled 
into their seats by the blur of sound. 
Martinez didn’t have the authority of some 
of Taylor’s great drummers (Cyrille and 
Shannon Jackson among them); he tended 
toward color and space rather than 
grounded rhythmic shaping. True, Parker 
was like an extension of the Bésendorfer 
bass clef, Taylor's third hand, varying his 
attack with the bow throughout the night. 
But I longed for the horns of Taylor’s larg- 
er ensembles, where linear development is 
a necessity, one that gives shape, breath- 
ing room, and lyric dimension to Taylor's 
deep musings, where the parts of his 
music really add up to a piece. Q 


se, but in training young musicians how to be 
leaders. You composed new tunes because 
Blakey demanded that you write (he was not a 
composer). And you found yourself as a player 
because of Blakey’s demand that you stretch 


yourself. 


On one of his last recordings, you can hear him 
exhorting his young players during a break: “You 
all get in the studio and you try and make every- 
thing so goddamned clinical. . . . Use your imagi- 
nation. That’s what jazz is all about. You ain’t got 


mental jam on Albert Collins’s “Sno-Cone,” drummer 
Stephen Bladd takes a solo that’s not simply in Blakey’s 
style but, it seemed for a few moments, the actual Blakey 
solo, lifted note for note, from “A Night in Tunisia” on 
1954’s Live at Birdland, Vol.1. 

Of course, I didn’t know this at the time. I was listen- 
ing to Geils because I was into rock and roll. It wasn’t 
until later that I began buying jazz records and found out 
where Bladd’s “invention” had come from. 

We've heard much in the week since his death, on 
October 16, about Blakey’s role in popularizing jazz 
without compromising musically. As far as the “rock 
generation” is concerned, there were at least a couple of 
other musicians responsible for bringing new fans to 
jazz. John Coltrane did it with his late-’60s “energy 
music” — perfect to turn on to — and Miles Davis did it 
with his jazz-rock electric bands. But Blakey was the one 
mainstream artist who opened up the possibilities of jazz 
to another generation. Coltrane, Miles, even Ornette 
Coleman and Albert Ayler, had a “new thing” to reach 
out to’college-age rock audiences with. Blakey, through- 
out his life, remained a vital proponent of bop, the core 
of the modern tradition. 

For those of us new to jazz, he opened its history. 
And he taught us that jazz, whatever preconceptions we 
might have had, was not “mellow.” It was fiery, explo- 
sive music, with an intensity that burned even at 
relaxed tempos. 

Live at Birdland was a pre-Jazz Messengers record 
(with Clifford Brown, Horace Silver, Lou Donaldson — 
all “new” stars), but it didn’t send me off on a spree 
looking for the Messengers. I was simply shopping 


A guru and champion of jazz’s possibilities 


JON CHASE 


around for the jazz players who I'd heard were good. I 
bought a Thelonious Monk Prestige “Twofer” and there 
was Blakey, clattering away in perfect empathy and per- 
fect time behind Monk on “Little Rootie Tootie.” When I 
bought a double album of Miles Davis's early-’50s re- 
cordings, there was Blakey again. 

I was finding out that, along with Max Roach, Blakey 
was a ubiquitous presence on the historic jazz recording 
sessions. And as I was learning about jazz, I was learn- 
ing from Blakey about jazz drumming, about African 
rhythms and about the jazz drummer's sense of his 
kit’s melodic tonal possibilities as well as its role as time- 
keeper. 

In his early career, Blakey was the great colleague and 
co-creator of bebop (he started his own big band as a 
pianist at the age of 15, and was in 1944 a founding 
member of that famous launch pad of bop, the Billy 
Eckstine big band). He became keeper of the flame, and 
a teacher. Younger players from recent years say that 
Blakey’s importance wasn’t in teaching technique, per 


no imagination, you might as well quit. . . . So just 
go on and play. You make a mistake, make it 
loud so you won't make it next time.” 

Blakey wasn’t known as the best offstage 
model for his musicians (he had a reputation for 
encouraging excess), but on stage he gave his 
young players the confidence to jump into the 
breach. On his latest recordings, he’s as energetic 
as on the first, and his crop of new musicians is 
as exciting as ever. One for All (A&M), which hit 
the stores this Tuesday, features a crackling 
young septet, including pianist Geoff Keezer, 
tenor saxophonists Javon Jackson and Dale Barlow, 
trumpeter Brian Lynch, and trombonist Steve Davis (stu- 
dent of former Jazz Messenger Jackie McLean). 

Besides One for All, Timeless has released Chippin’ In 
with virtually the same line-up (producer Russ Musto 
estimates in his liner notes that it’s the hundredth record 
under Blakey’s name). Soul Note’s J Get a Kick Out of 
Bu (Abdullah Ibn Buhaina was Blakey’s chosen Islamic 
name) is due in stores soon. Blue Note has just re- 
released the two-volume Three Blind Mice (1961-62), 
with Freddie Hubbard, Curtis Fuller, Wayne Shorter, and 
Cedar Walton. 

And there’s the relaxed, intimate Bluesiana Triangle 
(Windham Hill) with Dr. John and David “Fathead” 
Newman. The selection favors Dr. John’s piano and 
Newman's breathy, soulful tenor. Blakey is present more 
as a superb accompanist than as a guiding spirit. But his 
rasping, Armstrong-like vocals on “For All We Know” 
make it a valuable keepsake. “For all we know,” he 
sings, “we may never meet again.” “a Q 
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The Music You Want! 


This Santa Cruz based band has been hailed as "The 
future of American music” and on their latest release 
Red Moon, lead singer Michael Been’s unique writing 

and vocal style really shines through. 


Red Moon brings you a collection of warm, human 
songs expressed with great musicianship as well as 
guest appearances on background vocals from Bono 
and T-Bone Burnett. 


Pick up a copy of The Call’s Red Moon today at 
Record Town for just $6.99 on cassette and $12.99 
on compact disc. Hurry in, sale ends 10/28/90. 


See The Call live tonight, 10/26 at 
the Boston Garden. 


"=| Sd) Sale Ends 10/28/90. a 


79010-4113 
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Route 128, Exit 19 
Beverly, MA 01915 


Little orton 


The Royalty of Rock ’N Roll 


Bis: Legends Sing Their Classic Hits 


October 28 @ 5:00 & 8:30 PM e $25. 50 
* Sond Call Today! (508) 922-8500 


Coors Lite is ese to sponsor, in 
part, North Shore Music Theatre's 
. 1990 season. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 
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il 2ED, EXENE ADDRESSES VARIOUS 


RELEVANT TOPICS, TURNING A PHRASE LIKE NO ONE ELSE CAN. 
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He wanted a loud and crazy record you could play at a party. 


White thrash 


Mojo Nixon makes cowchip punk 


by Polly Campbell 

ojo Nixon has brought a monster 
M: sorts into this world. No, it’s 

not his and Debbie Gibson's two- 
headed love child. It’s a new record, 
named Ofis (Enigma). Like its creator, Otis 
reeks of Muscatel and motor oil, wears 
flannel shirts, loves teenage waitresses 
from Arkansas and drag racing, and hates 
lawyers. And above all, it wants to kill Don 
Henley. 

Nixon grew up in a small town on the 
Virginia-North Carolina border, and he’s 
been yowling and growling and beating 
up guitars ever since he figured out that 
his high-school passion — bicycle racing 
— was not going to turn him into Otis 
Redding, or even attract dates. So he 
began “torturing everyone within earshot” 
and headed for California, where he joined 
with laconic washboard player Skid Roper. 
This demented duo began traveling the 
country, playing songs about seeing Jesus 
at McDonald’s, summoning up Elvis, dig- 
ging up Howlin’ Wolf, and turning people 
on to their deep-fried version of the 
American way. 

After five glorious years and as many 
albums advocating white-trash anarchy 
from San Diego to Europe, Mojo decided 
that he and Skid had “musically and spiri- 
tually done everything together that we 
could. I wantéd to do something with a 
whole band, which I really didn’t see 
where he’d fit into. I felt it was time for a 
change or it would just get ugly later, and 
everybody would be blaming everybody 
else. Success and what-not is not that 
important to me. If I wanted a job, I'd go 
get one. Basically, I gotta be having fun. I 
came to rock and roll as a fan, I’m not a 
natural musical genius, I can just barely 
sing. Will and determination are big, huge 
ingredients in my concoction.” 

So now we have Ofis, Mojo’s most over- 
the-top undertaking, which echoes his 
conviction that rock yuppies like Don 
Henley are the Antichrist and that rock and 
roll is about “being wild and crazy and free 
and having sex in the back seat of the car 
at the drive-in movie theater with the 
judge’s daughter and a condom with holes 
in it and wanting to spit in your dad’s face, 
or her dad’s face, or the dog’s.” 

Otis was recorded at Three Alarm stu- 
dios in Memphis by what Mojo calls “the 
first cow-punk super-group,” including 
John Doe of X, Bill Davis of Dash Rip 
Rock, Eric Ambel of the Del Lords, and 
Mojo’s long-time “friend and de-mentor,” 
Country Dick Montana, drummer for the 
Beat Farmers. The result is very loud, very 
funny, very manly, and about as close as 
Mojo’s going to get to making a big, hairy, 
rock-and-roll record. 

A Don Henley-like dose of sober self- 
importance is a disease that Mojo, who sits 
in Boston’s Pourhouse cradling a bowl of 
chili and a beer, seems in no danger of 
contracting. “I just wanted to make a loud 
and crazy record that you could play from 
top to bottom at a party, and a case of beer 
would disappear.” 

He whacks his Bud bottle on the table. 
“We had real fun making it. We had a go- 
kart put into the recording budget — 
which Enigma tried to take out [his eyes 
light up], but we got it back all right. 
Because we needed it to relax and ride 
around the parking lot in. We took turns. 
Whoever was in the go-kart would zoom 
around, and the other people would get 
on the roof and get out the three-man 
water-balloon slingshot, and if they hit 
you, you had to go get the. beer. We fig- 


ured if nobody got hit, Bullet Head, my 
manager, had to go get it.” 

Somehow, between beer-drinking con- 
tests and go-karting, and making the 
shocking discovery that “John Doe, sex 
symbol of the underground, is actually a 
woman,” the band found time to dig up 
American music by the roots and graft it 
onto Mojo's world view. 

Otis opens with the rip-snorting 
“Destroy All Lawyers,” whom Mojo consid- 
ers “a bunch of evil-weasel posers” and 
would like to see “explode in every zip 
code.” But he loves his “Rabies Baby,” and 
as the band kick into a Memphis soul 
groove, he croons of his bearded dream 
girl in what (compared to 1989’s “Debbie 
Gibson Is Pregnant with My Two-Headed 
Love Child”) is really a very touching song. 
In “Took Out the Trash and Never Came 
Back,” Mojo’s a loner again, hitting the 
highway, just him and the garbage. “Yeah, 
that’s kind of the dark side of Mojo,” says 
the man who calls himself “the Perry 
Mason of love.” 

The relentlessly upbeat side is captured 
in the revving “I Wanna Race Bigfoot 
Trucks.” With.amy,irresistible Ronnie-and- 
the-Daytonas-style chorus, it’s an ode to an 
invention that makes Mojo proud. “Who 
was the guy who had this idea: ‘I’m gonna 
get my pick-up truck and I’m gonna put 
the biggest wheels in the world on it, and 
then I’m gonna squoosh Japanese cars 
with it. And flames will shoot out. In the 
mud. And rednecks everywhere, rednecks 
in Japan, will love it.’ That’s what I love 
about America; it’s just this wild, crazy, 
free-spirited place.” 

There’s also the controversial “Don 
Henley Must Die,” the first time a rock 
musician has literally gone on record root- 
ing for another’s demise. “The song is not 
so much about me personally hating Don 
Henley — though that’s definitely in there 
— but Don Henley, to me, just represents 
completely what’s wrong with rock and 
roll. He spent a million and a half dollars 
on an album that it took him three years to 
make. And every song on it is just swelled 
up with this, ‘It’s gonna be a hit, and it’s 
very serious, and you yuppies are gonna 
love it.’ It's about as far away from ‘Louie 
Louie’ and Little Richard as it can be. So, 
being the court jester of rock and roll, I felt 
that it was my job to deflate Don just a lit- 
tle. Put a pin in his big head, let it down to 
hat-size nine.” 

Now Mojo's invited Henley to join him 
on stage, “in a roomful of drunken guys in 
North Carolina, so he can defend his honor 
and sing a couple of his nice songs, and see 
if they don’t tear him limb from limb.” 

He also intends to hand-to-hand-combat 
another threat to rock and roll. “When we 
come to play in Boston, we’re going to 
take out full-page ads in the Globe and 
Phoenix, and we're going to invite New 
Kids on the Block to a little tag-team 
wrestling match. I might get Barrence 
Whitfield and some of the Savages to be 
on my team, and New Kids, they can bring 
Maurice Starr; he’s a big old guy but 
they’re such skinny little twits, it'll work 
out. They can bring their dads and their 
12-year-old date, and we’re gonna chal- 
lenge them to a wrestling match in the 
parking lot of some record store, and if 
they don’t show up everyone will know 
them for the wimps that they are. If they 
wanna do it in Jell-O or in oil, they can. 
But they’d better start training, ‘cause 
we're ready. We’re waiting.” So are we, 
with bated breath. 
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y virtue of its sheer vacuousness, 
} 3: Edie Brickell and the New 

Bohemians' Ghost of a Dog 
(Geffen) is an important and ominous 
record. It declares its limpid feelings like a 
milquetoast suitor who's read too much 
Rod McKuen. It doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between talking about feelings and 
showing what it’s like to feel. It is a hollow 
record, and if the success of 1988’s 
Shooting Rubberbands at the Stars is any 
indication, it’s likely to float to the top of 
the charts like a mylar balloon with “I Love 
You” emblazoned in script. 

If Ghost of a Dog were merely vapid, it 
wouldn't be so dangerous. But the songs’ 
deceptively charming melodies mask the 
emotionspeak of their lyrics. This is a 
record with plenty of pouting but no 
anguish, lots of whimsy but no humor. It’s 
tidy, squeaky clean, and essentially blood- 
less music for the no-muss, no-fuss gener- 
ation. 

Brickell and her band write simple, 
straightforward, folk-influenced pop music 
— and it’s not even necessarily bad music. 
Brickell has a tendency to write her lines 
in cheery couplets, like kids lined up 
hand-in-hand on their way out to the 
schoolyard. Her melodies are pretty 
enough; if they were paintings, they’d be 
the kind of contourless watercolor 
seascapes you find in doctors’ reception 
areas. Brickell herself has said, “Simplicity 
is really interesting to us, and so we try to 
make music that’s simply interesting.” 

To that end, Brickell and the New 
Bohemians give us songs with layers and 
layers of simplicity — more simplicity than 
any thinking person needs. The band 
revolves around Brickell’s nonthreatening, 
naive demeanor. Those who yearn for 
simpler times (the days when women 
were — well, you know, simpler) are sure 
to fall for her “Aw, shucks” twang, her 
lyrics about happy times, sad times, being 
yourself, etc. In the Gilligan’s Island of 
Top 40 radio, Brickell is Marianne, the per- 
fect object of affection for nine-year-old 
boys and their grown-up counterparts. 

Brickell’s voice isn’t particularly irritat- 
ing; in fact, it has a comforting, pleasantly 
rough texture. She disguises her limited 
range well by experimenting with varied 








GOT SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Missing canine 
Edie Brickell’s Dog has no teeth 


by Stephanie Zacharek 





Edie and the Bohos: they deserve a bubble bath. 


inflections, and she does, at times, show 
the breathy, childlike quality of Ricki Lee 
Jones. But Jones, aside from being a 
dynamo of a songwriter, is better able to 
handle subtle shades of meaning. Both 
Jones and Brickell may be spacy, but 
Brickell’s spaciness is more a vacancy. 
And there’s something calculated about 
her delivery. In “Stwisted” she growls in 
one line and then coos: she’s tough as 
Janis Joplin one minute, cuddly as Pebbles 
Flintstone the next. How’s that for versatil- 
ity? 

Brickell is indeed capable of writing a 
good lyric now and then. The narrative 
“Carmelito,” in which a cuckolded hus- 
band takes the law into his own hands, 


“ONE WEEK ... AND 





IT'S GUARANTEED" 


For a limited time, place your Automo- 
tive or Marketplace ad in the Phoenix 
Classifieds for one week and your ad 
will run FREE until your item is sold. 
See the Classifieds section for details 
and conditions of the guarantee. 


Phoenix EC.assiFiewos 


Phecenix EC.assiFiewos 


To. place your ad, call 


267-1234 


just about hits the mark. But other songs 
just don’t live up to the promise of their 
lyrics. The title track has a line that goes 
“How can that dog be scratchin’ at the 
back door?/We ran over him years ago.” If 
you just read the lyrics, you might com- 
mend Brickell for actually having an origi- 
nal and rather funny thought. But the song 
is a fey ballad. It’s not intended to be 
funny; it’s just another instance of Brickell 
giving her musings more weight than they 
warrant. 

And how does one explain an irritant 
like “Oak CliffBra”? In the press materials, 
Brickell cites her inspiration for the song: 
“Women sitting on the screened-im porch 
in their elastic pants and those big 
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brassieres and drinking tea.” The imagery 
could be grist for the songwriter’s mill, but 
this song is merely cute. (The lyrics refer 
to.a bird bathing in a puddle of rain, and a 
squirrel that’s nearly hit by a swerving sta- 
tion wagon.) Worst of all, she sings from 
her own detached point of view. She 
begins by warbling, “Sittin’ on the front 
porch in Oak Cliff with my bra” — as if 
that’s the way her characters thought. Her 
condescension is shameful, but with a 
shrug and a giggle, she gets away with it. 

Brickell leaves the stamp of her passivity 
all over “He Said,” a ballad about saying 
goodbye to a lover. The song’s flaw isn't 
its cheap cellophane sentiment; plenty of 
break-up songs suffer from that malady. 
No, it’s the way Brickell’s lyrics sound as 
though they’d been cribbed from a Mary 
Kay Cosmetics pep rally: “I say close your 
eyes/Look down deep inside/Someone is 
there for you/Someone who cares for 
you.” And you know who that person is? 
That’s right — your very own self. It‘s clear 
that Brickell intends the song to be a 
morale booster for the broken-hearted. 
She doesn’t see that its message parallels 
that of the glossy magazines that reinforce 
women’s insecurities by proclaiming, 
“Hey, you’re great! You deserve a bubble 
bath!” 

It’s only fair to say that Ghost of a Dog is 
‘a more mature record than Shooting 
Rubberbands at the Stars. \ts arrangements 
are more sophisticated, and the New 
Bohemians are capable musicians. (On 
“He Said,” lead guitarist Kenny Withrow 
builds a solo of meandering phrases, like a 
rambling vine wending its way up, down, 
and across the rhythmic latticework of the 
song.) 

But there’s still so much missing. Yes, 
it's uncharitable to judge a record on the 
basis of what it lacks rather than what it 
does. There are cases, however, when a 
record so resembles a gleaming, hollow 
sphere that its emptiness becomes its out- 
standing characteristic. We’re all guilty at 
one time or another of using music to stuff 
the empty holes in our lives. It’s a sad state 
of affairs when a record only makes those 
holes more gaping, leaving us emptier — 
and perhaps even stupider — than we 
were before. Q 
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Iron and rust 


Ferron sings of strength untournished 


by Jennifer Einhorn 
he phone rings, but my answering 
i machine gets to it first, and I hear 
Indigo Girl Emily Saliers saying: 
“That’s Ferron on your message tape! Oh 
my God, I am dying. Is the new record 
out?” 

After six years of wearing out the vinyl 
of Testimony and Shadows on a Dime 
(released by Redwood in 1980 and 1984, 
respectively), Saliers and the rest of 
Ferron’s cult-like following have awaited 
the release of her new Phantom Center 
(Chameleon) with bated breath. “I’m elat- 
ed but scared to hear it because I just 
know it’s gonna wipe me out,” said Saliers. 
“The way she affects me is unbelievable. 
You hate to make someone more than 
they are, but she’s such an insightful and 
restrained writer. She’s brilliant.” 

Shawn Colvin feels the same way: 
“Ferron . . . I just cry every time.” And John 
Gorka, in the liner notes to his latest CD, 
actually thanked “Ferron, for being on the 
earth.” 

If you're unfamiliar with Ferron’s work, 
it’s time you heard North America’s most 
profound singer-songwriter-poet. The 38- 
year-old performer is political, but she 
spares us the conceit of being politically 
correct. Her lyrics refer to pain, souls, and 
power with frequency but without the 
usual cosmic jargon. And with arresting, 
sometimes playful, cynicism, she prods but 
doesn’t preach. 

“It has to do with pressure,” she says, 
“with getting outside of your body what's 
locked inside. Neutralizing it for a moment 
— if it’s anger, fear, loneliness or joy. It’s 
not a question of feeling better or worse 
then, but rather whether or not I can feel. 
If you feel better by not feeling, well, that’s 
like you went to the beach but you didn’t 
go swimming. The worst thing to do is not 
to feel, and I've done that, too.” 

While in town recently to perform at an 
AIDS benefit, the new resident of 


Provincetown revealed that it was such 
moments of feeling “out of touch” that 
sparked much of her new record. In 1986, 
Ferron was packing concert halls across 
the country. Rolling Stone bequeathed 
four of its precious stars to Shadows on a 
Dime, and other critics raved. “Someday,” 


one wrote, “they'll be calling Dylan the © 


Ferron of the ’60s.” Ferron seemed capable 
of ushering the folk-based singer-songwrit- 
er back into the mainstream, but while 
Suzanne Vega was in New York “walking 
the walk,” Ferron was tired and left the 
road and the “dead air of airports and 
hotel rooms.” 

She retreated to an adobe house and the 
wide sky of Santa Fe. “That was a time 
when I felt some great pain and isolation. I 
had to go back in and figure out what 
would make me feel alive and whole.” 
Phantom Center is secrets unfurled, 
silence transformed into raw, beautiful 
power; it is her best and most candid work 
to date, fusing the angst-filled writing 
about relationships that colored Testimony 
with the more cynical, political bent of 
Shadows on a Dime. Her declarative whis- 
pers are more sly, her quick phrasing more 


slurred in the first single, “Stand Up.” And 
fans will delight in the polished-stone 
metaphor of “Inside Track,” the sequel to 
the first album's “Ain’t Life a Brook.” 

Although on “Testimony,” she medita- 
tively warned “young ones” about falling 
“prey to the jaded jewel,” this time she’s 
less subtle: “When you can run with the 
river, why run with the river rat!” The 
haunting arrangement of “The Cart” is 
Ferron and producer Joe Chiccarelli’s most 
spellbinding moment. It has a ceremonial 
edge akin to Testimony’s “Bellybowl,” 
breathy chants and wind pipes building to 
a Robert Fripp-like guitar run, evoking 
Sisyphus in the lines, “And the cart is on 
the wheel/And the wheel is on the 
hill/And the hill is shifting sand/And inside 
these laws we stand.” 

Ferron, however, is confident that she’s 
no longer moving in place. “The music is 
happier, has a little bit more energy. I have 
a very pulsating attitude about things right 
now. I see that everything is going to hap- 
pen. Whereas, when I was younger, I 
thought that nothing ever would.” 

The eldest of seven children in a poor 
Vancouver family, Ferron grew up enduring 
physical abuse. At 11, when she first picked 
up the guitar, it was with the conscious 
intent to heal. “I remember I would hold it 
against my body. And I would have one or 
two chords. I would play them over and 
over and over. I would get caught between 
the strings and just live there.” 

At 15, she left home and began work in 
a factory, the first in a long string of menial 
jobs. Three years later, she was raped. 

“White Wing Mercy” was written in 
1978; it took her 12 years to record it for 
the new album. In it, she sings, “I wouldn't 
look at anybody in the eyes/I was afraid 
they'd realize/I was a crazy in a kid’s dis- 
guise/And they wouldn’t let me go to sum- 
mer camp next year. . . . I left my father, as 
only daughters can/I chose to see him as a 


monster of a man/I loved my mother, in 
her frameless cage/But never could I 
shake her rage.” 

“I think a lot of women have a song like 
that in them,” she says. “That song has 
always been in me, but we were never 
able to get it out exactly like that. I wanted 
to make a song for all of my young friends 
that are just starting to work through this 
shit. And I didn’t want any of it patsied out 
for them. I wanted them to know that 
there is that kind of rage and that kind of 
pain. And it made music.” 

Violinist Barbara Higbie, who soared on 
Shadows on a Dime’s “It Won't Take 
Long,” does the same on “White Wing 
Mercy.” The arresting lyrics, coupled with 
Higbie’s fierce strings and the haunting 
pounding of drummer Denny Fonghieser, 
make this one of the most powerful pieces 
of music to emerge in years. “We had dis- 
cussed trying to soothe it right on the spot, 
but Denny was playing the drums and 
there was nothing in hin that wanted to 
heal. It just kept . . . going. I turned to 
Gayle and said, ‘Are you sure?’ ” 

Gayle Scott is Ferron’s manager. But 
according to Ferron, “Ferron is really a 
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At Sanders Theater in 1984: “Ferron just looks like me sometimes, because I’m the one on stage.” 


concept of Gayle and I. Ferron just looks 
like me sometimes, because I’m the one 
on stage.” Scott discovered Ferron in a 
Vancouver club where she saw the per- 
former fall asleep on stage after a day 
spent shoveling gravel. Once lovers, they 
have a partnership that continues to thrive, 
as it has for 12 years. “I had to bring myself 


COMPACT DISCS 


up in a lot of ways, and in Gayle I discov- 
ered a principled world.” 

It is Ferron’s chosen name that illustrates 
her nature best. She adopted it after a 
friend had a dream set in medieval times in 
which she was cast with the name, which 
translates from French as “iron and rust.” 
Despite an early life filled with decay, she 


maintains a defiantly hopeful, and playful- 
ly curious, world view. 

“Sure I stood there [in ‘White Wing 
Mercy’) and said I ‘couldn’t shake the rage,’ 
but that’s just one thing. There’s also that 
sunset, and forgiveness and that beautiful 
synthesizer that’s just like praying. I feel 
blessed to know that all of those other 
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tones, those voices, came out in those 
songs. I mean, the world is a magnificent 
place, even in our minds.” Q 


(Ferron and her band will appear at the 
Opera House on Saturday, November 3, at 
7:30 p.m. Australian singer-songwriter 

Judy Small will open.) 
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The Cure’s Robert Smith: unmatched in dance radio 


Cure all 


Plus 3rd Bass, Ya Kid K 


by Michael Freedberg 


't least 10 years after record companies. started 
A releasing remixed versions of club-hit singles, 

we now have whole albums of rémixes: So far 
the idea seems a smashing success. Madonna’s You Can 
Dance came first and sold platinum. Enter Bobby Brown, 
Paula Abdul, and Jody Watley with their own albums of 
restatement. : 

The industry loves the remix-album. For the price of a 
disco DJ diddling with nine or 10 studio tracks, compa- 
nies get a second shot of super sales. (if they're lucky) 
with material already paid for. Neither is the consumer as 
duped as that sounds. If you envision dance music as-a 
duet between singer and rhythm player, the replacement 
in the studio of one set of rhythms ‘by. another. isn’t sim- 
ply the same thing seen from anothér ‘angle; it’s ‘a new 
relationship, and therefore a new song: 

Which is not to say that the remix principle is limitless. 
It works when there’s a voice;as clearl afifiable as |; 
Madonna's and the rest of the above-named. And it |: 
works on the Cure’s new Mixed Up (Elektra), which 
comes out on Halloween. But does it succeed when the 
voices are as flat-edged as the rhythms themselves? 

That’s the case with 3rd Bass’s The Cactus Revisited | 
(Def Jam) and Technotronie’s Trip'on This— The |; 
Remixes (SBK/Capitol), where the ‘voices are rap, a°géenre |, 
pregnant with attitude but lean on complexity. Raps are |,' 
designed to confront one rhythm; they incorporate that 


rhythm’s tempo, texture, and angle into their own, Bor | 


example, who could better scowl and order a'dare-ya 
and a what-you-waiting-for than Technotronic’s Ya Kid K | 
in “Pump Up the Jam,” “Get Up,” and “Move’This”? And | 


Ya Kid K and M.C. Eric of Technotronic: jammed up 
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is a mere edit, even one this helpful, enough to make any- 
one but one-issue rap zealots buy 3rd Bass a second time? 

The most effective recent remix album has to be the 
Cure’s Mixed Up. Simply applying the remixer’s rhythm-as- 
spoken-word approach to the Cure changes the meaning 
of songs never intended as dance music in the first place, 
even if, here and there, kids who wear black hear them as 
such. Robert Smith, the Cure’s voice of self-conscious 
romantic disaster, does three of the album’s most piquant 
remixes. Who better to strip back the guitar and synth 
overlay that originally distracted one’s attention from the 
sluggish sadness of “Lullaby,” “Fascination Street,” and 
“Lovesong”? 

Listen closely to Smith sobbing over a butterfly in his 
throat on “Fascination Street,” all the comforting guitar 
solos gone as he erases himself in an echo-dub fade-out. 
In “Lullaby,” he holds himself away from the rhythm and 
narrates his own brand of romantic terror, as in “Spider- 
Man’s having me for dinner tonight.” “The Walk,” mixed 
by Smith’s close collaborator Marc Saunders, strides him 
up over the band’s most New Order-ish rhythm as he 
drops his personal billet-doux (“I called you after mid- 
night”) on the sidewalk. 

Smith also has an eye, unmatched in dance-oriented 
radio, for the surprises a sheltered lad can find in com- 
monplaces — too bad Mixed Up doesn't rearrange 
“Dressing Up” or “How Beautiful You Are” instead of side 
two's Chic-imitating “Hot! Hot! Hot!” and the mere New 
Order-ism of “Pictures of You.” But this is to nitpick an 
album that strips Smith of the fancy production brocades 
that overhang his wallflower lamentations. 

As for Smith the fast and hard-nosed rocker, Marc 
Saunders lets him run free as never before. The sprinting 
electrodrums of “A Forest” and Smith’s “again-and again 
and again” carry only themselves: three or more band 
members was always a crowd. The knuckling beats of 
Enemy’s lyric sheet, and “Brooklyn-Queens” manages to “Never Enough” have never conveyed college-age insatia- 
appreciate the girls even as it gawks at them. All of which bility as frontally as here. At last, the Cure with no need for 
was present on The Cactus Album but never as visible. But Pete Nice and M.C. Serch of 3rd Bass: gassed beats digressions and sonic overhang. Q 
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who could ever need such a spanking more than Jo 
Bogaert, Ya Kid K’s partner, with his lazy-legged bass lines 
and puffed-up, fatso’s synth figures? Might as well try to 
disengage Ginger Rogers from Fred Astaire. 

Now pair Ya Kid K with the trickiest toes, legs, and hips 
eight nimble mix-guys can shake, as 7rip on This does, 
and what do you get? You get remixing, not Ya Kid K. You 
get sweetness and balance and girl group: who needs 
generic DJ tricks where a person used to stand? Todd 
Terry's house-styled “Terry Dome” collage remake of 
“Pump Up the Jam” cuts, slices, wheels in upon itself, 
turns inside out; but so do all his mixes, There’s any num- 
ber of disco-bunny girl groups out there — the Cover 
Girls, Neneh Cherry, Jody Watley, even Bananarama — 
who could somersault forever on David Morales’s 
“Morales Spinster Mix” of “Spin That Wheel” and Shep 
Pettibone’s two “Pettibone Mixes.” Which is not to say that 
Trip on This won't work on the dance floor or sparkle in a 
30-minute FM sweep, if all you want of Ya Kid K is bit 
roles in the midst of a generic dance mix rather than her 
own strong personality. 

3rd Bass’s rappers, M.C. Serch and Pete Nice, depend 
less on attitude than on message. As a message usually 
admits to more than one interpretation, so The Cactus 
Album theoretically admits to a remixer’s rephrased, 
rhythmic responses. Except that The Cactus Revisited 
doesn’t really rephrase., De La Soul’s Prince Paul and 
Roxanne Shante’s Marley Marl join lesser-knowns Dave 
Dorrell, Sam Sever, and Richie Rich at the controls, to clari- 
fy 3rd Bass’s beats rather than redefine them. 

What's left? There’s a synth line both tuneful and cold, 
prominently deep beats, and raps highlighted for effects 
that don’t disappoint. In particular, the metaphors in “The 
Gas Face” and “The Cactus” are luminous jive, “Wordz of 
Wisdom” (about three selectively prosecuted ghetto kids on 
trial) is as mournfully prophetic as anything in Public 
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Rash of Stabbings: Bob Giusti, Bob Hymers, Karl Fidrych 


Point taken 


Rash of Stabbings maintain their edge 


by Polly Campbell 

t’s midnight, and the rain is battering 
I Kenmore Square as if it had no inten- 

tion of stopping until the area is back 
in the bay it once belonged to. Downstairs 
at the Rat, the atmosphere is not much 
warmer: the 20 or so people who have 
come to help Rash of Stabbings celebrate 
the release of their debut LP, Shel/ Shocked 
Ride (Vild), cling shyly to the walls and 
bar, nursing beers as they watch the band 
across an intimidating expanse of empty 
floor. Yet the Providence trio seem 
undaunted. 

“I guess this is what they mean by lonely 
at the top,” grins singer Bob Hymers, and 
the band la into an energetic, well- 
paced set, ig Overdrive witha Cover of 
Creedence’s “Hey Tonight” that finally 


Cellars 
starlight 


pries the audience away from the safety of 
the bar and onto the dance floor. As they 
have done numerous times before in their 
eight-year career, Rash of Stabbings are 
enjoying playing for its own sake, making 
the best of an adverse situation. 

“That show was very frustrating for us,” 
drummer Bob Giusti later admits, “to come 
to Boston and feel we haven't cracked the 
nut at all. 7hen on top of it, we were driv- 


ing home in the pouring rain and we ran 
out of gas. Eight guys in a van, no gas.” He 
laughs ruefully. 

“Still, we’ve survived worse than that. In 
the end you realize you’ve got two choic- 
es. One of them might be the really smart 
one — to break up and go on and do 
something else. But there’s a communica- 
tion we’ve built up through time that 
makes playing together a sort of catharsis 
for us. Getting to the gig sucks, driving 
back might suck, but the actual being on 
stage makes it all worthwhile. Someone 
was saying to us, ‘It seems like you guys 
have had so many impending dates with 
infamy,’ and I said, ‘Yeah, but we’ve gotten 
stood up every time,” 

Rash’s cancelled dates with destiny 
include numerous near misses with major 
labels (notably Geffen, MCA, and A&M) 
and the early loss of their charismatic lead 


singer, Carlotta Christy. “She split very sud- }, , 


denly,” Giusti remembers. “We were play- [ 
ing a gig at CBGB and she met British pop 
star David Essex. Next thing we knew she |: 
was off to England with him. It worked out 
well for her, I guess; they’re still together 
— she’s got twins.” 

Left behind in Providence, Giusti and 
bassist Karl Fidrych opted -to keep the 
band’s B-movie-inspired name; they added 
guitarist-singer Hymers and eventually set 
their sights on less lofty horizons, signing 
with the small Boston-based Vild label in 
December ’88. After delays caused by the 
label’s limited finances, the record was 
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“I see it as a stepping stone,” says Giusti. 
“We're just throwing it against the wall to 
see what sticks. If necessary, it could also 
be an epitaph. We never wanted to leave it 
without having those songs recorded, we 
wanted them to last.” 

From its huge, glistening hooks, to the 
absolute certainty with which each song is 
played, Shell Shocked Ride comes 
equipped with all the qualities that should 
make a record last. Although not strikingly 
original or diverse, the LP succeeds in 
combining punk’s recklessness with the 
stoic proficiency of hard rock in songs that 
— benéath their cavalry. charge of drums 
and guitar — have the undeniable authori- 
ty of pop hits. 

“It’s basically a gut-level thing,” says 
Giusti. “The way we write comes from a 
kind of working-class ethic. It’s not really 
clever at all. It’s pretty much what you see 


is what you get. The cleverness I think 


comes from how we integrate the music 
we write into a three-piece rock-and-roll 
band with members who aren't virtuoso 
players at all.” 

Despite its grim title and cover depicting 
children playing in a desolate cityscape, 
and despite Rash’s trail of hard knocks, 
Shell Shocked Ride is too forceful a record 
to be weighed down by bitterness or 
depression. Hymers may agonize over the 
themes of loying and losing and regretting 
and forgetting, and the world may weigh 
pretty heavily on his shoulders at times, 
but when he hitches his heart to the blues 
it is with:such a grandiose gesture that the 
result ismore anthem than lament. 

In songs like “Cities Rise To Fall” (a view 
of urban decay) and “Wasted Years” (a 
tribute to Vietnam veterans), Rash of 
Stabbings travel fertile emotional terrain, 
harvesting it for all it’s worth with a sort of 
hard-working sincerity already made 
familiar by U2. Occasionally — in “Open 
Fire,” for example — this high level of 
emotion overshoots the song itself, and 
you’re left wondering what it is they’re so 
worked up over. But on the whole, Rash 
peep their delivery proportionate to the 

aterial, so that “Save Face,” “The 
Untitled,” and “No Tears” (full of guitars 
ringing through wide-open spaces_.and 





Steve Fredette joined his guitarist-brother 
Dave in the Titanics’ latest line-up. The 
band’s encore included “Jesus Christ,” 
from frontman Nat Freedburg’s days with 
the Flies. 
*- s+: @ 
PIXILATED. There's a feature on Boston’s 
Pixies in the November 1 issue of Rolling 
Stone. Journalist Michael Azerrad visited 
with the band when they played England's 
annual Reading Festival — before an audi- 
ence of 50,000. Here, they’ll play the 
Orpheum on Halloween night. 
*- *¢ @ 

MOJAKA. A year’s hard labor in the clubs is 
beginning to pay off for North Shore rock 
outfit Mojaka. The group have cracked 
headliner status in a scene that is often 
exclusive of mainstream rock 
they will top the bill at Gr 
November 9. A power trio fronted by 
vocalist Amy Rohner, an Em perfor- 






mance graduate, Mojaka pin their songs ' 
about loves lost and won to the vivid gui/ 


tar of Danny McCleary, a biting axsmith 
with the well-developed taste of a pop 
songwriter — which he is. He and partner 
Joe Doyle have been penning tunes. since 
1985, including “Give Me a Chance” and 
“Remember Me,” which are getting local 
airplay. The band, who also include drum- 
mer Dave Ellis and bassist Scott Campbell, 
have another important gig in the near 
future — an industry showcase at New 
York City’s China Club on November 14. 
7-7. * 

ROOMFUL OF NEWS. Roomful of Blues, the 
Providence-based little big band that begat 
New England’s thriving blues scene, has 
been going through changes. Texas-bred 
guitarist Tommy K has been replaced by 
Rhode Islander Chris Vachon, who'll play 
his first Boston gig with the group on 
November 1 at Harper's Ferry. (The next 
night, Complex World, a campy spy-mys- 
tery film based around former Providence 
club Lupo’s Heartbreak Hotel and featur- 
ing Roomful, the Young Adults, and other 
local talents, gets its Boston premiere at 
the Somerville Theatre.) 

Roomful were recently reunited on stage 
with blues guitar hero Ronnie Earl, at a 
benefit for the Stevie Ray Vaughan memo- 
rial fund in Warwick, which raised $7500. 





Roomful of Blues: featured in Complex World 


images of strength muscling out pain) do 
pack an earnest punch. 

“It’s the kind of thing you want to throw 
on when you wanna get in a good mood 
but you’ve just had the weight of the world 
thrown on you,” says Giusti. “So you sit 
down and listen to something a little 
melancholy, and for some reason that 
makes you feel that, well, maybe every- 
thing’s okay after all.” 

The only truly melancholy song on Sheil 
Shocked Ride is “Mr. Avery,” a poignant 
account of the life and death of a lonely 
man. The song was previously heard as 
the B-side to “A Christmas Song,” a 12-inch 
Rash released two years ago whose pro- 
ceeds went to benefit the homeless. “I 
always kid with Hymers about that song,” 
says Giusti. “I tell him it’s his ‘Eleanor 
Rigby.’ ” 

Although they boast a large and faithful 
following at home in Providence, at the 
Rat Rash of Stabbings appear to be three 
rather lonely people. Yet no one could feel 
sorry for a band this self-reliant, this full of 
life. And whether or not Shell Shocked 
Ride becomes Rash’s final stepping stone 
to their long-awaited date with infamy, or 
destiny, it’s clear that it will take more than 
an empty gas tank or a rainy night to 
quench their fire. 

* * ¢ 
RAISING THE TITANICS. At the Rat last 
Friday night, former Scruffy the Cat bassist 





And speaking of reunions, Roomful 
founder Duke Robillard, now lead guitarist 
with the Fabulous Thunderbirds, is all over 
Heavy Juice (Black Top), the raw-edged 
solo debut of Roomful charter member, 
saxist-vocalist, and current frontman Greg 
Piccolo. And they're joined by the band’s 
first pianist, Al Copley, and ex-Roomful 
bassist Preston Hubbard, also a member of 
the T-Birds, for a blues, rock, and R&3 
romp. 

ODDS & ENDS. Friday the 26th: Barrence 
Whitfield, She Cried, and Vance Gilbert at 
T.T.’s; Skinyard, Bulkhead, and:-Knuckle 
Sandwich at Bunratty’s; Zulus at Club 3; 
Luna Chicks and Slaughter Shack at the Rat 
. . . Saturday the 27th: Daisy Chain, the 
Vindicators, and Three Merry Widows at 
T.T.’s; Hell Toupee at Bunratty’s; the 
Neighborhoods at the Rat .. . Sunday the 
28th: Iron Sausage and Uncle Betty at the 
Middle East .. . Monday the 29th: Cormac 
McCarthy, Jane Gillman, and Jan Luby at 
T.T.’s Travelin’ Light . . . Tuesday the 30th: 
Scatterfield and Pluck Theatre at Necco 
Place; Ed’s Redeeming Qualities at Man 
Ray . . . Wednesday the 31st: the Pixies at 
the Orpheum; Stompers record-release 
party at Necco Place; Slaves, Hordes of 
Mungo, and Bilt Speer at Bunratty’s . . . 
Thursday November |: Straw Dogs, 
Hunting Sleeve, Hell Toupee, and 
Mindgrinder at the Middle East. 
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10/29 at 
Pearl Street 
in Northampton 
11/2 at 
The Paradise 
in Boston 
11/3 at 


Club Babyhead 
in Providance 


INCLUDES 
HALF THE TIME 


$1127 $699 


SEE REpp Kross 
LIVE 


10/30 at Pearl Street 
in Northampton 


10/31 at The Paradise 
in Boston 


11/1 at Club Babyheaad | eee - 


in Providance . 


77 $699 


SEE EMOTIONAL Fish 
LIvE 


10/30 at Ni 
/30 at Nightstage 


$1177 $699 
Ep’s TRIUMPHANT KETURN 


_ SEE Ep’s 
QUALITIES 
LIVE 


at 


Man Ray 
Tues., Oct. 30th 


“1989 Boston Phoenix Best New Folk Act” 


Newbscy Comes © 


MIT 
Student Center 
225-2872 
BURLINGTON 
Vinebrook Plaza 
270-9860 





HARVARD SQ. 
36 JFK St 
PERKY 

FRAMINGHAM 
RT 30 Mall 

508) 620-0735 


BACK BAY 
332 Newbury St 
236-4930 


GOVT CTR. 
1 Washington Mall 
248-9992 


HYANNIS 
Festival Mall 


508) 778-0747 















WHAT'S COOKING? 


Unmistakably spicy, saucy, and downright juicy critiques of 
Boston's best restaurant make up the Boston Phoenix Dining 
Guide. Savor the candid reviews of the city’s finest cuisine in the 
Urban Eye/Lifestyle section of this week's Boston Phoenix! 




















267-1234 
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See Se Se ee 


November 7, 1990 8:00 p.m. 
at Buster’s American Barbeque 


Contestants will NOT be required to sing - just dress the part in white or black cowgirl attire. 


Weekend for two at Opryland in Nashville, TN. 
Compliments of: Airfare-Northwest Airlines; 
Lodging-Shoney’s Inns; Opry Tickets- Budweiser 


Gift Certificate . 


from alkena 


WESTERN WEAR 


Dinner for two 
at Buster’s 


Entertainment! - 


Live Country Western Music with special 


appearance by Diane Bonaventura 
singing Patsy Cline’s greatest hits! 


15 min. from Boston « 233-7100 


HACK ® a 
est $ - £2b0EG BAR *- 


NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 


122 BOYLSTON ST. + 423-8060 
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Registration starts at 7:30 in The Rodeo Bar - 
Buster’s American Barbeque, Rte 1 Saugus, Ma 


World up 


Gil Goldstein’s 


groove roves over 


the globe 


by Fred Bouchard 


His style is reminiscent of Ahmad Jamal. 


ERIC ANTONIOU 


ianist-composer Gil Goldstein’s little United Nations 

of a quintet — an Austrian guitarist, two Spaniards 

(bass and sax), and a Brazilian (non-trap-drum kit 
percussion) — is affably, loosely democratic. Going under 
the Banana Republican name Zebra Coast, they kept the 
crowd at Scullers, and one another, on their toes last 
Thursday night. No more led by Goldstein than he vague- 
ly co-heads the Gil Evans Orchestra (Mondays at New 
York’s Sweet Basil) since the boss’s death, the band are a 
collective who take themselves all over the map. 

Tenor saxist Jorge Pardo may growl like Gato Barbieri 
and bassist Carlos Benavent may skitter and swoop like” 
Jaco Pastorius, but they have honed their distinctive voices 
and styles though time spent with flamenco guitarist Paco. 
de Lucia. “All of us contribute,” says Wolfgang Muthspiel, 
a guitarist with quicksilver fingers and classically fostered 
articulation; he’s currently ‘studying at Berklee and a mem- 
ber of Gary Burton’s band. “It’s a very democratic concept: 
lots of interplay, many things happen on the spot.” 

From the git-go, Pardo’s 6/8 “Possibilmente” sported 
unison lines and got fast and loose with the kicking beat; 
finding the “one” was one thing, hanging onto it was 
another, but the results were a tonic. The melismatic 
melody could have been Moorish. “Stella by Starlight” 
went into a funk samba, with cowbell and drone; here 
Muthspiel played streamlined phrases as Goldstein and 
Benavent backed with sinuous, crossing bass lines. 

An affinity for guitarists pervades Goldstein's career (he 
went to the University of Miami with Pat Metheny and was 
a sideman with guitar greats Pat Martino and Jim Hall), 
and it continues here with Muthspiel, a distant Metheny 
acolyte, as bright and ebullient a player, but harmonically 
more Old World than Ozark. Both are happy to have a 
band without a traditional drummer; their lines interwove 
with a rare beauty and intensity on a gorgeously free- 
wheeling duet of Egberto Gismonti’s saucy “Frevo,” which 
was driven by glancing, off-stage handclaps from Jorge 
and Carlos: Elsewhere, Brazilian percussionist Café 
slashed at congas, murmured with bell-tree, and eked 
judicious mileage out of slapping a tiny eight-inch splash 
cymbal 


Goldstein’s style and concept are reminiscent of Ahmad 
Jamal. His playing is polished, almost glib, but it rarely 
lacks substance, alerting the senses with rhythmic impe- 
tus, dramatic flair, and orchestral color. His harmonies are 
softer than Jamal’s, more like Bill Evans’s, and this melod- 
ic, lush, poetic side is constantly challenged by the edgy, 
steely Spaniards. 

Goldstein’s new Blue Note CD, City of Dreams, also 
elicits spacious sounds from a mere quintet. You expect 
synth strings these days, but his mini orchestra also boasts 


| the expansive, irreducible presence of John Clark’s French 


horn, an instrument that magically aids teleportation. With 
Zebra Coast, Goldstein gets integral synth colors and 
accents, rather than orchestral backdrop. 

“Lucky Me, Lucky You,” a sumptuous ballad on the CD 


JM '| (and live), starts with fluty bass synth, strummed bass, 


Budweiser 


K) 


smooth tenor, triangle, and countrified guitar. Soon it too 
has its pulse tugged aggressively and becomes an agitated 
essay in altered accents. It’s just one more example of how 
Goldstein’s gentle arches are stripped to expose their con- 
crete buttresses. Q 
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by Clif Garboden 

SATURDAY 
Noon (5) Football. Syracuse versus Army. 
12:30 (4) Inside Stuff. The debut of a half-hour of 
TV claiming to be “the entertainment of the 
NBA.” See Kevin and Larry do their Rowan-and- 
Martin ? (Until 1 p.m.) 
2:00 (7) . BC versus West Virginia. 


3:30 (5) Football. Michigan versus Indiana — but 
ABC might switch to teams that are doing better. 

6:00 (44) M (movie). Peter Lorre stars as a child 
Oe ee aoe chiller. (Until 7:40 p.m.) 
7:00 (2) The Nat King Cole Show. Two more musi- 
cal half-hours from 1957 TV. Tonight's guest stars 
are y King and Mahalia Jackson. To be repeat- 
ed.on ee. and on Tuesday at 9 p.m. on 

Channel 44. (Until 8 p.m.) 
7:40 (aay Diabolique (m (movie). A French murder mys- 
tery. Actually, it's not much of a murder because the 
guy who gets killed doesn't die. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 
9:30 (44) The Music Makers: An ASCAP 
Celebration of American Music at Wolf Trap. 
Ashford and Simpson, Tony Bennett, Judy Collins, 
Bobby McFerrin, and more gather to pay tribute to 
America’s songwriters. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Shall We Dance (movie). Shouldn't there 
be a question mark after that title? Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers trip fantastic lights together in this 
1937 musical comedy peppered with Gershwin 
tunes. (Until midn 

(2) 42nd Street (movie). They call this the 
“definitive backstage musical.” A Busby Berkeley 
extravaganza from 1933. (Until 1:30 a.m.) 
Note: Time to ponder once again . . . Was that spring 
forward/fall back or spring back/fall forward? Take 
your be&t guess and change your clocks. (Until 
spring.) 


SUNDAY 

Noon (2) The Nat King Cole Show. Repeated from 
Saturday at 7 p.m. and featuring Peggy King and 
Mahalia Jackson. 

1:00 (4) rama The Miami Dolphins versus the 
Indian: 
£200 (7) Footnah. The Sakiahingin’ Ritekine vereus 
the New York Giants. 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Ginger Tree, 
part three..in which something relatively nice hap- 
Sl ive wap want But we won't spoil the surprise for 

the way WGBH did for us. (Until.10 p.m.) 

2:00 (4) Lethal Weapon (movie). Mel Gibson plays 
the goofy cop to Danny Glover's family-man cop in 
| this blockbuster hit about a goofy cop and a family- 
man.cop chasing some sordid drug-dealer types. 
(Until 17 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Stakeout (movie). Two cops stake out a 
lady's apartment, hoping her escaped-con ex- 
boyfriend will show-up. Naturally one of the cops falls 
far ne dady...Now_that’s.suryeillance. Richard 


reyfuss, Emilio Estevez, Aidan Quinn, and’ 


leine Stowe Star, (Until 11:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) The Secret Life of Archie's Wife (movie). 


L:A. Law husband-and-wife team Jill Eikenberry and- 


Michael Tucker star in this 1990 TV movie about a 
man on the run who kidnaps a suburban housewife. 
Is that legal? (Until 11 AA mie 

gar hebeorepy Mother Love, part one: Repeated 
Trem ‘last week. Diana Rigg hosts a drama 

; as a middie-aged mom who. can't let go of her 


' directly at the:second-base umpire’s back? (Until 
11:30-p.m.). 

Midnight (2) The Casebook of Sherlock Holmes: 

| The Case of the Exhumed Client and The Case of 
the Eiffel Tower. Zoot, alors! One of our national 
monuments is‘missing. (Until 1 a.m.) 


MONDAY 
7:30 (25) Basketball. The Celts versus the Utah 


Jazz. - 

8:00:(38) Harvey (movie). ‘Still inspiring after all 
these. years. James Stewart stars as Elwood P. 
Dowd, friend to giant rabbits. From 1950, and co- 
starring Josephine Hull. (Until 10:11 p.m.) 

8:00 (56) The’ Breakfast Club (movie). Christ, but 
it's tough to be young, and far too many movies have 
pointed that out. This one, however, has the advan- 
tage of being somewhat intelligent. Starring Emilio 
Estevez, Molly Ringwald, and Anthony Michael Hail. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The American Experience: Fire into Gold. 
Staring hard at a neglected page of US history, we 
relive the 1881 assassination of President James 
Gartield and the trial of assassin Charles Julius 
Guiteau. Let us guess: the guy was a lone nut who 
kept a diary that he conveniently mailed to the secret 
service two days before his arrest. Or was it some 
other assassin who did that? (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Blue City. (movie). WBZ passes up the net- 
work TV movie to give us this 1986 Ross Macdonald 
adaptation starring Judd Nelson and Ally Sheedy. 
Judd investigates his father's murder; Ally presum- 
ably helps out. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Football. The Los Angeles Rams versus the 
Pittsburgh Steelers. 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Nova: The Blimp Is Back. Last seen hover- 
ing above Oakland, California. To be repeated on 
Wednesday at 11:35 p.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) Election '90 Stuff. Weld and Silber confront 
each other, but not the fact that they’ve backed the 
State’s voters into a corner from which there is no 
escape. Time to get angry again. Let's all move. 
(Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) Disorder in the Court: The 60th 
Anniversary of the Three Stooges. In addition to 
taking the Celts from WLVI, WFXT is co-opting 
WSBK's traditional turf. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) War of the Worids (movie). Gene Barry 
transfers H.G. Wells’s Martian-invasion saga to 
America with dazzling special effects (especially for 
1953). (Until 10 p.m.) 





HOT 


> Sexual/cultural dysfunction, part two. (Until 10 p.m.) 
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Sean Penn, Phoebe Cates, and Jennifer Jason 




































































does a good job playing the dead guy. 5: 
and Geena Davis don’t really seem to fit fie script. 
CA Par gee, Ks nik a very one eeaes Sees 
bit of the old imagination, though. (Until 14. p.m.) 
9:00 (44) The Nat King Cole Show. Rep from 
Saturday at 7 p.m. and guest ‘ing Peggy King 
and Mahalia Jackson. ik 

fe: 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Buffalo 
Sabres. 


8:00 (2) The Metropolitan Opera Presents: Don 
Giovanni. Samuel Ramey plays the playful M. 
Giovanni under the direction of Franco Zeffirelli. 
(Until 11:05 p.m.) 

8:00 (25) Broadcast News (movie). William Hurt 
and Holly Hunter star in a basically inert portrayal of 
life behind the TV-news cameras. The scene of 
Hunter cavorting through the newsroom with a last- 
minute videotape (the scene that “inspired” the open- 
ing to Channel 7’s inside Edition) is the only interest- 
ing thing in this otherwise pointless movie. A non- 
story delivered with all the energy of a leaking faucet. 
Miss it. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (56) Sixteen Candles (movie). More teen 
exploitation stuff, with Molly Ringwald as the exploit- 
ed centerpiece. Family forgets teen-woman's 16th 
birthday. Co-starring Anthony Michael Hall. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

10:00 (4) Cop Rock. Okay, everybody's been asking 
us what we think of this. We finally watched the tape 
of episode one and have concluded that Cop Rock is 
kind of an abuse of talent. On the one hand, we 
applaud any TV show that tries something different, 
but this Steven Bochco musical/drama has “different 
as an end in itself" written all over it. Just another 
hard-edged cop yarn (peppered with self-conscious 
nods to Hill Street) but with musical numbers thrown 
in. For the most part, the songs have no function 
except to act as extra commercials. We'll just bet that 
future generations will:decline to rediscover this as a 
cult masterpiece. Gee, America responds, that was 
pretty silly. West Side Story was better. (Until 11 
p.m) 

11:35 (2) Nava: The Blimp Is Back. Repeated from 
Tuesday at 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY 
8:00 (56) Biloxi Blues (movie). The broadcast pre- 
miere of Mike Nichols's screen version of Neil “You ¢ 
Don't Have To Be Jewish To Scream Your Lines” 
Simon's follow-up to Brighton Beach Memoirs. 


9:00. (2) Mystery: Mother Love, part two. Helena is 
displeased at her ex-hubby’s remarriage. Diana Rigg 
Stars. (Until 10 p,m.) 

10:00 (2):Fawity Towers: A Touch of Class and The 
Builders. The long-awaited return of John Cleese’s 
classic British comedy about one man’s bumbling 
efforts to run’a Devonshire tourist hotel. Tonight's 
back-to-back-episodes find Basil. trying to eS 
his clientele, followed at 10:30 p.m. by a 
Basil-and-Sybil bout with the British construction 
industry. (Until 11 p.m.) . 
11:30 (2) Frontline: Broken Minds. Repeated from” 
Tuesday at 9:p.m. 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (38) Evora You — wore To 
Know About But Were Afraid To Ask (movie). 
Or, as the TV-38 schedule lists it,,“Was Afraid To 
Ask." (Hire That intern!) Woody Allen's uneven 1972 
compilation of erotic/neurotic comedy skits. (Until 10 


p.m.) 
8:00 (56) The Last Emperor (movie). The life story 
of Pu Yi, China’s last emp. Directed for maximum 
visual impact by Bernardo Bertolucci. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Hamlet. A New York Shakespeare Festival 
production starring Kevin Kline (who also directed). 
Also starring Dana‘ivey, Brian Murray, Josef 
Sommer, and Diana Venora. (Until midnight.) 

. * *& & 


The 525th line. The World Series Was on TV, So We 
Get To Write About It Dept. So. How about them 
Reds. The CBS announcers, by the way, broke new 
ground in terms of unnecessarily offending partisan 
fans. During the playoffs, all of Pittsburgh got pissed 
over some alleged ethnic slurs. During game three 
of the Series, the booth guys were so resentful that 
their darling pretty-boy A’s were doomed that they 
didn’t even mention Billy Hatcher's crossing the 
plate. Then for game four, they reversed their 
judgment and declared a Cincinnati sweep before 
the first pitch. And soon after, they insulted José 
Canseco by announcing he never would have 
made a catch that McGee made. Whither Howard 
Cosell? 

As for the games . . . hey, once the Oakland fans 
booed the Reds during the game-three opening cere- 
monies, it was no-mercy time in this guy's. living 
room. Until we finally figured out why they were boo- 
ing. See, whatever their playing abilities, Cincinnati 
(from management down) is undisputedly the ugliest 
team in baseball. (Call it the Pete Rose legacy.) And 
Californians can't stand ugly folk. Think about being 
a batter standing between Rob Dibble and Joe 
Oliver. The pitcher looks like Leatherface and the 
catcher looks like the composite sketch of the psycho 
killer on Twin Peaks. The best you can hope for is to 
ground out to Mr. We-Are-Not-Men-We-Are-Sabo at 
third. Talk about intimidation. And Tom Browning's no 
Cary Grant either. In the end, it was just too much for 
Oakland's sensibilities. 

But what CBS figured out late is that, justly or not, 
most of the naman really hates hates California. Grented, 
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indigo girls. ‘‘nomads * indians saints.’ epic 
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THE WESTERN FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE * 492-777 


( & Sot., eee 


Sun., al 


MOZAMBA 


Bob Ma Moses 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 


« Friday « 
THE STOMPERS 


uanloween Party 
noah _Fraes fn 2 


EAST OF | OF EDEN 


* Friday & Saturday 
MARK MORRIS 
& CAT TUNES 


= 
reblond — 


GEORGE LEVAS 
QUARTET 
Jazz ¢ Jazz * Jazz 


Wed., October 31 
THOT LIKE FIRE 
Come CELEBRATE HALLOWEEN with us 
Thurs., November 1 


MYSTIC JAMMERS 


Fri., & Sat., Nov. 2 & 3 


I-TONES 


Every Sat. afternoon 4 - 8 p.m. 
Jumpin’ Blues Dance Party w/ 


| ROLL WITH IT 


ZULU'S 


THOSE FAMOUS MONSTERS - 
waeee <0 


BIG BLUES MEANIES 
MEN OF CLAY - EVAPORATORS 


Sun., Oct. 28 


SILAS JR. 


JAM 
Every Sunday « 4-11 pm 


Wed., Oct. 31 
Halloween Costume Party 


THE INNOCENTS 
OASIS + WILDSIDE 


Thurs., Nov. 
GLORIFIED CHICKEN 
LAKOTA GHOST 

Nov. 2 
SHY FIVE 
LITTLE ALEX » PLAYHOUSE REPUBLIC 
Sat., Nov. 3 


ULTRA BLUE 
PIPES + LINSIDE 


COMING: 
11/9 HEAVY METAL HORNS, 11/10 HERETIX, 
11/16 DIGNEY FIGNUS, 11/17 FLESH 
608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 


Cruise and dance on board the Provincetown Il. 
Reggae and Disc Jockey to play. 
Costumes welcome. 

Departing Commonwealth Pier - 
Northern Ave.adjacent to 
Anthony's Pier 4 Restaurant 


Tickets $15.00 * Over 21 only 
Proper ID required 


CHARTERIGROUP RATES AVAILABLE 


617-723-7800 
BAY STATE CRUISE COMPANY, INC. 


bold 
oa 


Red Ticket Office, Long What, Boston, MA, Aquarium MBTA Stop. 


Saturday « 
TAYLOR MADE 


m Proper ID & Dress Required 


Naked Raygun play at the Channel Saturday afternoon. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would appear. 
We can’t take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 
may be rewritten due to space limitations. 
Include the time of the event (or the hours 
that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the 
event, how much it costs, and a phone 
number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; listings will not 
be published without price information. If 
the information is for an event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like 
the listing to appear. Repeat listings may 
be deleted due to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, religious ser- 
vices, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 
take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs 
are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 
LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be 
considered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a 
week earlier; to be considered for “Next 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 
911 

SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 


PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, medi- 
cal and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


Crus 


FRIDAY 
ANTHONY'S (628-4220), 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Export Samba Band. 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Alternative rock music by DJ. 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Greek music by the 
Fantastic Firma. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Nine Ways to Sunday. 

BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club 
Nicole, 40 Dalton St., Boston. Ellen 
O'Brien. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 
Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 
North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Jump Street. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426- 
2000), 50 Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist 
Kevin Gibbs. In the Captain's Piano Bar: 
Rock King. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM (290-5600), 
exit 27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. Music by 


Dus. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard 

Ave., Allston. Skinyard, Bulkhead, Knuk! 

Sandwich. 

CAPUCINO’S (527-2440), 1114 Beacon 

St, Newton. Carol O'Shaughnessy. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 

St., Boston. Sweet, Release, Naughty 

Bits, Secret Smile. 

CHRISTOPHER’S (876-9180), 1920 

Mass Ave, Cambridge. Patty Griffin. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 

Boston. Music by DJs. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 

Somerville. Zulus, Apollo Landing. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 

nay 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Damon Carter. 


COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 
Johnson. 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), 
Copley Sq., Boston. James 
COPPERFIELD’S (956- 2839), 98 
Brookline Ave., Boston. The 


CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 7 p.m., a capella group Night 


ic. 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Klingons, featuring Noel 
Redding. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Joneses, Girl on 
Top, Batchelors of Art. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boylston 
St., Boston. At 6 p.m., Bert Seager; at 
8:30 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 
131 Green St., Jamaica Plain. 
Hendersons. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Call for information. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Machine. 
HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 
Northern Ave., Boston. Dance music by 


Du. 

HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Band That Time 
Forgot. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 
Rantoul St., Beverly. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Mozamba, featuring Bob 
Moses and Stan Strickland. 

KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LA] LAl RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for informa- 
tion. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Trio. In Julien: pianist Geoff 
Hicks, 


LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond 
Jim's Piano Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley 
Sq., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Brian Walkley. 

LILY'S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, South Canopy, Boston. In 
the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian Walkley; at 7 
p.m., Mark Clayton. In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., 
Bob Tallala. 

LIMERICK’S (350-7975), 33 
ee St, Boston. Call for informa- 


WANRAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. Progressive music by DJ. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 
28 Mugford St., Marblehead. David 


Massengill. 
MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain. Call for 


information. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 7 
p.m., Debbie Kochman; at 10 p.m., Greek 
music. (18+ shows.) 

MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk 
St, Boston. Call for information. 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864- 
1630), Zero Church St., Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St, 


OCTOBER 26, 1990 


LISTINGS 


Boston. Adventure Set, Al Halliday, Ripe. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 
2231), 22 South St., Westborough. 
Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, Bruce Pratt. 
ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot 
Farms Terrace Room, 880 Broadway, 
Somerville. Non-smoking and non- aloo-# 
holic club with dance music. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Heretix. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge. Greg Brown, Amy Fairchild. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Kevin Connolly 
id 


THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Lunachicks, Slaughter Shack, 
Facts About Rats. In the balcony: Uncle 


Foamy. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St, 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Art Farmer 
Quintet, featuring Clifford Jordan. 

ROYAL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 
Clarendon St., Boston. Suzanne Davis 
Trio. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Maria Maria. Upstairs: 
Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Les McCann with the Magic 


Band. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St., Maynard. Caught in the Act. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Fabulous Heavy Weights. 
TATNUCK BOOKSELLER & SONS 
CAFE (508-756-7644), 647 Chandler St, 
Worcester. Julie Doherty Trio. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Barrence 
Whitfield and the Savages, She Cried, 
Vance Gilbert. 

VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 
Lansdowne St., Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 


WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Western Ave., . Uprising. 
WESTIN HOTEL (262- 9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. 
Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
, Somerville. Gonz. 
WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 
Tremont St., Boston. Billy Blue and the 
Blazers. ! 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 
ZITO’S (227-6736), 60 Devonshire St., 
Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Forrock Band. 





OCTOBER 26, 1990 


AVENUE C, Boston. Alternative rock 
music by DJ. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Club Nicole, Boston. 
Eula Lawrence. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Letters 
to Cleo. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by Dus. 

BUNRATTY'’S, Allston. Hell Toupée, Love 
It to Death, Dambuilders, Shoot That Dog. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (494-1994), 
1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Wheelers & 
Dealers. 





CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Carol 
O'Shaughnessy. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. At 2 p.m., 
Naked Raygun, Henry Rollins Band, 
Moving Targets (all ages); at 8 p.m., 
Farrenheit, Safety in Numbers, Kid 


Simple. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. 
Hambranch Bluegrass. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Big Blues Meanies, 


Men of Clay, Evaporators. 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Zachary’s, 
Boston. Damon Carter. 

COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. James 


COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. The Limit. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Rob Rodgers. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. A.C. Reed and His 


Sparkplugs. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Rick Berlin Band, 
Spam Paris, Jamie Shaler on Vacation. 

EXPRESSION’S SOBER DANCE CLUB 


p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis, with bassist Charlie La Chapelle. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Alice Highlands, Reverb 


GROVER’S, Beverly. Zulus, Rage, Slim 
and the Sarcastics. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Band That 
Time 

HUB CLUB, (451-6999), 533 Washington 
St., Boston. Funky Dance Party with DJ 
Dale Charles. 


JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEE- 
HOUSE (508-757-2155), 68 Boyce St., 
Auburn. Call for information 


JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. ‘Third Annual 
Halloween Bash,” featuring Boogaloo 
Swarmis 


KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
and Patti O'Keefe. 

MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the 
Joe Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist 
David Croham. ’ 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 

David Russell. 

LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 

Brian Walkley; at 6 p.m., Phil Harding. In 

the Cafe: at 10 a.m., Bob Tallala; at 5 

p.m., Sean Hurley. 

LISTENING PLACE COFFEEHOUSE 

(508-264-0668), St. Margaret's Hall, Winn 

St., Burlington. Josh White Jr., Max 

Pokrivchak. 

MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
‘ alternative dance music by DJ. 

MIDDLE EAST. RESTAURANT, 

Cambridge. At 2 p.m., blues jam with Mike 

“The Spike"; at 7 p.m., Fortaleza; at 10 

p.m., Arabic music. (18+ shows.) 

NAMELESS COFFEE 

Cambridge. Call for information. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Mike Viola and 

Snap, Ultra Blue, Tristan Park. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 

Westborough. Bill Morrissey, Steve 

Tilston 


HOUSE, 


ON BROADWAY, Somerville. “Dance 
Showcase” (no smoke/no alcohol). 
PARADISE, Boston. Comedy with Kids in 
the Hall (18+ show). 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Greg Brown, Amy 


PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. At 5 
as) Bag Boys; at 8 p.m., Kevin Connolly 


THE RAT, Boston. Neighborhoods, 
Snatches of Pink, Elephant Hips, the 
Richards. In the balcony: Spin Doctors. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Art Farmer 
Quintet, featuring Clifford Jordan. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager 
Jazz Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Maria 
Maria. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 
Quartet. 


SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD 
(639-1969), Church of Saint Andrew, 
Lafayette St., Marblehead. Stu Weaver. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Les McCann with 
the Magic Band. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Fourth 
annual Halloween party, featuring Caught 
in the Act. 

THE TAM, Brookline. T.H. & the 


Wreckage. 

TATNUCK BOOKSELLER & SONS 
CAFE, Worcester. Heidi Muller. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Daisy Chain, Vindicators, Il Merry 
Widows. 


VENUS de MILO, Boston. House music 
by DJ Jide Max. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Uprising. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Gonz. 
a Boston. Call for informa- 


ZANZIBAR (451-1955), One Boylston Pl., 
Boston. Dick Syatt Singles Party. 
ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by Du. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 





and addresses. 
ANTHONY’S, Somerville. Amazonas 


by DJ Greg Gates. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for informa- 


tion. 

CAFE FLORIAN (247-0105), 85 Newbury 
St., Boston.Sarah Cion and Jim 
Goodman. 


CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOTT (494- 
6600), 2 Cambridge Center, Cambridge. 


Singles night. 
CATCH A RISING STAR Metre 308 
JFK St., Cambridge. Call for information. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Lourdes. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Blues jam with Silas 
Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob 
Talalla; at 5 p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet, 

Bruce 


with Bartlett. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


DJ. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. “Dump Gillette 
Party,” featuring Sob Story, Earth Monkey. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri at 
11_a.m.: Tom Lindsey and Paul 


Schmeling. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cafe: at 10 a.m., Phil 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. At 2 p.m., Uncle Betty, Iron 
Sausage, Damaged Goods, Sin City 
Discipline; at 8 p.m., Percy Jones, Andrea 
Parkins. (18+ shows.) 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 
Westborough. T. , Bill Miller. 
PARADISE, Boston. Too Cool for 
Humans, Blue Tiger, Grambo, E.Z. Access 
(18+ show). 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Greg Brown, Amy 
Fairchild 


PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Hub 


Caps. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Comedy 

with the Act. Downstairs: Iris & Ofer 
Quartet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Blues festi- 

val to benefit the Leukemia Society, fea- 

turing Ronnie Earl, West End Blues Band, 

Boston Baked Blues Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Wildest Dreams. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. 

Mozamba, featuring Bob Moses. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 

Fisheries Bar: Art Matthews Trio. in the 


Lobby Lounge: Margie Hobbs. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jeff 
Covell Trio. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


AVENUE C, Boston. Alternative rock 


music by DJ. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Mitchell 
Katsoumis and Ensemble. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Music 


by DJ Greg Gates. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by Dus. 

-eespagsitn, Allston. Call for informa- 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. “Best Drummer 
Finals” (18+ show). 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St, Cambridge. Madeleine Hall and Chris 

“Stovall” Brown. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Brian Walkley 
Quintet. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8.p.m., Suzanne 
Davis. 


GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Open mike 
R&B jam with Stovall Brown. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist 


Jeffrey Moore. 

LILY’S, Boston. - the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian WalKey; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Standard Deviations (18+ 


show). 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. “Bring Your Own 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Paul 
Geremiah. 


RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Manga 
Rosa with Sergio Brandao. Downstairs: 
Jennifer Jackson Group. 

THE TAM, Brookline. “Tam Jam.” 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
“Trav'lin’ Light,” featuring Cormac 
McCarthy, Jane Gillman, Jan Luby. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the 
Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie Hobbs. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Scott 
Mullett Group. 

ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Club Z,”" dance 
music by DJs (18+ night). 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


AVENUE C, Boston. Alternative rock 
music by DJ. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
and Ensemble. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 


Calypso 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 


Music by DJs. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for informa- 
tion. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. “Halloween 
Party for Dreads and Deadheads,” featur- 
ing Andrew Tosh and the Tosh Band, 
Kingfish (18+ show). 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. James 


Badger. 
COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. Bruce 
Marshall. 


Continued on page 30 




















CMOS 


, Voted Boston’s Best Blues Club -Boston Magazine 1990 





HARPERS FERRY 


Home of Boston’s 
Best Live Rhythm & Blues 


—— > 158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 


CONCERT LINE-254-7380 - 


Monday, October 29 


BILLY FURTHER 
& HIS BLUES PIANO 


Every Ti is 
ACOUSTIC ROOTS JAM 
9:30 Free Admission with 
your host Music Television's 
Chance Gardner 
(No electical instruments please) 


CLUB LINE-254-9743 


Om 
HALLOWEEN 
PARTY! 


OOMFUL OF BLUES 


New E 's favorite 
Swing and R & B Big Band 


-*+Coming::: 
Fri, Nou 2 

MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY 
Sat, Nov. 3 

BARRENCE WHITFIELD 


& THE SAVAGES 
Thurs, Nou 8 


Benefit for 
THE DELTA BLUES MUSEUM 


BOSTON'S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 






sy 


gennk Gemtitiiaieis 
om" MOZAMBA 
BOB MOSES & STAN STRICKLAND 






peas «5 oa a w/ 
THE BOOGALOO SWAMIS 
Costumes welcome + Prizes 
Sun., Oct 28 + §-7pm 
Blues Jam w/ 
THE RENEGADES 
NEAVES SCEASE & PETA wit 
THE EARTH MONKEYS « SOB STORY 
Bring a Gillette Product to Dump and get $1 off 


Tues., Oct. 30 
Annual Halloween Party 


THE POODLES 


Wed., Oct. 31 + Latino Rock 





Nov. 2 » Guitar Gr 


ANSON FUNDERBERG 
& THE ROCKETS 


ae 
SAM MEYERS 


ng Oy 


J & P TO W 
RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 











Sa, Nov.3 
from 


Chicago 
KINSEY REPORT 


wBIG DADDY KINSEY 


Coming: Thurs., Nov. 8 
Rare Boston Appe arance 


DAN HICKS & THE 


ACOUSTIC WARRIORS 
BAG BOYS 


RONNIE EARL, 










SUGAR RAY & THE 


BROADCASTERS 


Coming: Wed., Now. 14 


Percussion M 
BILLY COBHAM 


2 shows 
advance tickets available at 
J.D's, Strawberries & Teletron 


If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band 
looking for a lead singer, you can sell your talents to 
thousands of people who look to the Boston Phoenix 
for arts and entertainment information. By advertising 
your talent in the Boston Phoenix Classified section, 


you'll not only find vocalists, bands, gigs and auditions, 


but instruments, rehearsal space, and much more! 
To place your ad, see the coupon 


In this week's issue or call: 


267-1234 


GQussificeds 
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Tuesday, October 30 18+ 
Andrew Tosh & 
The Tosh Band 
wih KINGFISH ona 
guests RAZOR'S EDGE 
$7.50/8.50 DJ Black Star Liner 
Thursday, November | 18+ 


childhood 


DJ Todd 
Friday, November 2 


2nd ALL STAR 
CELEBRITY YAM . 


$14/16 


Saturday, November 3 
THE 
ZULUS 


with th eee BEAT SURRENDER 


© DREAMS 
MADE FLESH © BUG JUICE 
$5.50 Dj Kenny 


Sunday, November 4 
12:30 AM SHOW =. ALL. AGG ES 


ZILDJIAN DAY 
IN BOSTON 


DJ Tedd 


BOOTSY COLLINS 

TRIBE 

JOHN CAFFERTY 

18+ PRONG/PANTERA/MIND OVER 4 
18+ MOJO NIXON/DEAD MILKMEN/CAVEDOGS 
18+ SHINEHEAD 
THINK TREE/CZEMA 


Dolo] a ms) di, Pam Ald a:te Meh Zolilele)i:Mel Mell M-tige hid ol:1aal:t] 
Records & Tapes ¢ Ticketron « Teletron 720-3434 »« 
Concertcharge 497-1118 * The Channel Box Office 
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BARRENCE WHEEL & THE SAVAGES 


SHE CRIED » VANCE GILBERT 


THE VINDICATORS + IN MERRY WINDOWS 


Sundays 
Open 4pm- 1am « D.J. Dancing » $3.00 Cover 


Mon., Oct. 29 « 18+ 
TRAV'LIN LIGHT SERIES 


CORMAC 
McCARTHY 


& JANE GILMAN »« JAN LUBY 


° iti Recordin st 
BABDEN SIH 


Wed., Oct. 31 Lg 
HALLOWEEN MADN 


THE FLESHTONES 


Thurs., Nov. 1 « 18+ 


WHOVILLE 


LETTERS TO CLEO(FORMERLY REBECCA LULU) « 40° DAY 
FRI, NOV. 2 « 18+ 


TREAT HER RIGHT | 
COUNTRY BUMPKINS « BAD ART ENSAMBLE 
Sat., Nov. 3 « 18+ 


THE BAGS 


DRUMMING ON GLASS « THE OILMEN 
Sun., Nov 4 « 3:30 + 18+ 


BRAHMAN CASTE 


THE PROPHETS + POP SMEAR 


Coming: 
11/5 Kristen Hirsh (of the Trowi 
Co.) 11/8 Energy Orc 


ADVANCED TIX ON SALE NOW 


Saturday,10/27 2 to 6pm 


we eit with Mike : Spike 


y, 10/28 2 to 6 


Mr le 
(from rcha m lrelan 
Whe Walkers 11/10 Bosstones 11/12 Mary Lou Lord 


CLASSIFIEDS) 


REALLY 
PERFORM. 


Whether you're looking 
for alead role or a lead 
singer, you'll find plenty of 
leads in the Boston 
Phoenix MUSIC &THE 
ARTS Classifieds. 


Every week thousands of 
people look to the Arts 
And Entertainment 


UNCLE BETTY, IRON SAUSAGE, : bAMAGED Gt wore SIN CITY DISCIPLES 


uesda' 


8 am 
GIGOLO AUNTS, CAIRO, D DUMPTRUCK 


Wednesda ay 10/31 8 
TOECUTTER, OSGOOD, SLAUG TER, 
Thursday, 11/1 8pm to 1am 

HUNTING SLEEVE, HELL TOt 


COMING 
Sanmey. IV? 2to 
Sunday, 11/4 


mto 1am 


RETCHED EXCESS, HARLEQUIN 


UPE, MINDGRINDER, STRAW DOGS 


P 
BLUES JAM with Mike the Spike 
to6pm FACTS ABOUT RATS 


Sunday 11/4 pone lam VERTIGO, RAILROAD JERKS 


Tuesday, 11/6 femre t to lam TONE 


OGS, COMMON AILMENTS OF MATURITY, CUL-DE-SAC 


ednesday, 11/7 8pm to lam BAZOOKA JOE, RATSIE, FLATHEA AD 
Thursday, 11/8 8pmto lam CHUCK, DER TONZ, PROJECT ROACH 


MIDDLE EAST CAFE 


Ave., Central Sai, 


See our "Jazz 


BIS SKINVORD icrvcnts a0 KNUCKLE SAMWICH 
oe HEL TOVR= 


SungT TORT POS ° Vz IT To OSSTH 
BOMBUILDZ25 as 


iT spezz 


Wf tHe BALDINQS: same 
W212 VOODOODOLLS 
PLAN 9 - GAND THEFT AVTo 


W3 ANTI F222Z2 JAM 
BENEFIT 2224Nps 


We WA2vazD Avs. 
ALLSTON 234: 9920 


Cambridge, 


at the Middle East“ad, for upcoming Jazz events. 


Info 492-8151 


tola6 Ser wash 

pay BON= 

wer ZETueN oF ALic ics lah 
“a ote =F F NiGH ki 


lol| NO MANS BAND, 
MINDG@IND=2 - ty 

lit JAMIE SHALES 
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Continued from page 29 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 


Magic. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 


JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Poodles. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston, Dance music by 


| LE RABFEDEENE, Boston. in due lend 


Jeffrey Moore. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


| Frank Fuller Drums with Friends, C. 

‘| Neville, K. Wenzel, M. Wood, K. Hadley. 

| LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MANRAY, Cambridge. 


: Qualities (18+ 


Ed's Redeeming 


show). 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Gigolo Aunts, Cairo, 
(18+ show). 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Scatterfield, 
Pluck Theatre. 

PARADISE, Boston. Mick Taylor and 
Creatures of Habit, Sean Dennehy. 
PLOUGH AND. STARS, Cambridge. 
Chuck Morris and the Sidewalk Biues 


Band. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. David 


/Azarian Trio. 
“RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Comedy 
| ‘with ImprovBoston. Downstairs: Bruce 


Bartlett Trio. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Kim Marcoux 
Quartet. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Chapter XI. 


| T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 


Free Society, Mystery Jones, Mr. Flood’s 
Party, What Next. 


‘| VICEROY (354-0611), 567 Mass Ave, 


. Jam session. 


WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. George 
Levas. 
‘| WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner 


Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie 
Hobbs. 


WHIPPERSNAPPERS (236-0466), 200 
Brookline Ave., Boston. “Tin Roof Night,” 
featuring alternative dance music by DJs. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Dan 
Weiner Trio. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
addresses. 


and 

AVENUE C, Boston. Alternative rock 
music by DJ. 

AXIS, Boston. Armored Saint, Flesh (19+ 
show). 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Search 
Party. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by DJs. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for informa- 
tion. 

CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. Open mike with 


Layla Stone. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. “Third Annual 
Halloween the Burnt 
River Band, ar cepse Snake 


Stretchers. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. James 
Badger. 

COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. Shaken Not 


Stirred. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Phil 
Harding; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 
Magic. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Revivals, Blue 
House (18+ show). 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Halloween party, 
featuring Witch, Storyteller, 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
Du. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. High energy house 
with Djs Paul and Malik (18+ night). 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Ronald 
Shannon Jackson. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Diamond Jim's 
third annual Halloween party. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (over-18 night). 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Toecutter, Osgood Slaughter, 
Wretched Excess, Harlequin (18+ show). 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (254- 
4478), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Open 
mike night. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Stompers 
record release party. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
Cambridge. An Emotional Fish (18+ 
show) 


). 
PARADISE, Boston. Redd Kross (18+ 
show). 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Cris 


Brown. 

THE RAT, Boston. Helicats from Outer 
Space, Witchdoctor, Ant Farm, 
Apunkalypse Now (18+ show). 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Halloween 
dance party with Calypso Hurricane. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Steve 
Wark/John Wilkins Band. Downstairs: Phil 
Moehker Group. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Dominique Eade 
Group. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Down Time. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Fleshtones, Tsunami Poets. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Gay Night. 
VICEROY, Cambridge. Jam session. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. in 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie 
Hobbs. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


AVENUE C, Boston. Alternative rock 
music by DJ. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 


by 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Big 


Bad Wolf. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by DJs. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for informa- 


tion. 
CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. 
Matt Garrison. 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Childhood, Garr 
Lange and the Big Rig, Cool McCool, 
Here We Are, Funhaus (18+ show). 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Catie 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. James 


Badger. 

COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. 5 Gone Mad. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Marc 
; at 7 p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet. 

EDIBLE REX. Billerica. Ivy Stone (18+ 


show). 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Wi 


Gene 


inter. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Call for information. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Third Degree, 
Salvage Blues, Suspended Animation. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


DJ. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Call for infor- 
mation. 


HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Treat Her 


KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O’Keete. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 


Jeffrey Moore. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for intorma- 


tion. 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 

Brian Walkley; at 3 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 

p.m., Phil Harding. 

MANRAY, Cambridge. Alien Sex Fiend, 

Holy Cow (over-18 night). 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
. Hunting Sleeve, Hell Toupée, 

Mindgrinder, Straw Dogs (18+ shows). 

NECCO Laven he Valkyrie, 

Hackmasters, Drums 

NIGHTSTAGE, Condes At 8 and 11 

p.m., Leo Kottke. 

Hos gia Boston. Soul Asylum, Drivin’ 


Passi Cambridge. Bobbie Louise 
suouatt AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
forinformation. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Road Kill. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Gas Food Lodging. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Dance music 
by WFNX “Morning Guy” Tai. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. in 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie 
Hobbs. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 

ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
ANTHONY’S, Somervilie. Export Samba 
Band. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Alternative rock 
music by DJ. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 
AXIS, Boston. Chucklehead, Shokra, 
Stylie. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Club Nicole, Boston. 
Ellen O'Brien. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by Du. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 


Peepers. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by Dus. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Cail for informa- 
tion. 
CAPUCINO’S, 
O'Shaughnessy. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. “Second All-Star 


Newton. Carol 


Celebrity Jam, 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Martin Sexton. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Call for information. 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. James 


COPPERFIELD’S, Boston. Leslie Buck 
the Change. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Rob 
Rodgers; at 7 p.m., a capella group Night 
Magic. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Heavy Metal 
Horns. 


EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Big Blues 
Meanies, the Point, Nor’Easters. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 6 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Cail for information. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Farrenheit. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Call for infor- 
mation: 

HUB CLUB, Boston. World Dance party. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Anson 


OCTOBER 


Funderburgh and the Rockets. 
KENDALL CAFE, Poms iu Richard 
DeMone and Patti O’Keefe 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleur: the 
Joe Morocco Trio, In Julien: pianist Geott 


Hicks. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for informa- 


tion. 

LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In 
the Cate: at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
MANRAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, 
Marblehead. Northem Lights. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. At 7 p.m., Frank Nazzari 
Group; at 10 p.m., Greek music. (18+ 


§,.1990 


shows.) 
NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, 
Cambridge. Call for information. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 8 and 11 
p.m., Figures on a Beach, Hiding in 
Public. 


OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 
Westborough. Fred Small, Catie Curtis. 
PARADISE, Boston. Lemonheads and 
H.P. Zinker, Medicine Ball 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Aztec Two Step, 
Hugh Blumenthal. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

THE RAT, Boston. Call for information. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Shirley Horn 
Trio. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Suzanne 
Davis Trio. 

RYLES, . Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Jan Shapiro 


Quartet. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Weeping 
Willie. 

THE TAM, Brookline. icemen. 

T.T, THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 


WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647- 
outa First Parish Church, 50 Church St., 
Waltham. Carla Sciaky, Fred Koller. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. 


Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 

WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Hunter Holmes. 
ZITO’S, Boston. Dancing to music by DJ. 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (491-8166), 
1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. Ma 100 
p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Wayne Cotter, Brian 
Kiley, James Lemur. 
CLUB CABARET (536-0972), 209 
Columbus Ave., Boston. At 8 p.m., impro- 
visational comedy with Guilty. Children. 
Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE: (423-3222), 76 Warrenton 
St., Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson, Brian Powers, Sue 
McGinnis. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP (426-6339), 246 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Eddie 
Brill, Rick Jenkins, Anita Wise. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY CABARET 
(508-879-7571), Spinazzola's Restaurant, 
Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 p.m., Melvin 
George, Chuck Sklar, Todd Parker. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Dick 
Doherty, Tom Dunham, Stephen Biork. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's Ii, 30 Torrice Dr., Woburn. 
At 9 p.m., Mark Rossi, Tom Agna, Greg 
Fitzsimmons. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 p.m., John Rogers, Paul Elwell. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Steve Sweeney, Vinnie Favorito, 
Frankie Pace. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S 
(800-244-5653), Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 
p.m., Don Gavin, Paul D'Angelo, Tony V. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Billy Martin, 
Dave Fitzgerald. 
ROSIE'S (720-0230), 1667 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Call for information. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., Paul Wayne, Jim 
Lauletta, Jonathan McGuire. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Peter 
Bales, Frank Santorelli, Kevin Flynn. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and 


addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, Wayne 
Cotter, Brian Kiley, James Lemur. 
CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227- 
0828), 200 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Stand- 
up comedy at 10 p.m.; call for information. 
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CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for Fri. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 and-10:45 
p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Brian Powers, Sue 
McGinnis. 


COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., 
Eddie Brill, Rick Jenkins, Anita Wise. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY CABARET, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Melvin George, 
Chuck Sklar, Todd Parker. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Vinnie if you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band looking for a 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY LOFT, | | 280 Singer. you can sell your talents to thosands of people who 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Mark Rossi, Tom look to the Boston Phoenix for arts and entertainment 
Fitzsimmons. information. 


DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT. | 1 By advertising your talent in the Boston Phoenix Classified 
. At 10 p.m., Dick Doherty, Randy | 4 ‘ 
Look, John Roger, John Priest, John section, you'll not only find vocalists, bands, gigs and auditions, 


White. but instruments, rehearsal space, and much more! 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, coupon week's issue . 
10, and 11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Jim T place your ad, eee the we . eet 
Lauletta, Steve Sweeney. 267-1 234 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 

Framingham. At 9 p.m., Paul D., Rich 
Ceisler, Frankie Pace. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Billy 
Martin, Larry Repucci, Dave Fitzgerald, 


Ch Yelle) (=m i=. 


Comm Ave, Brighton. Call for information 
STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 
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33 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON 
(OFF MAUK ST. IN THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT) 


350-7975 
LIVE IRISH ENTERTAINMENT 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 26 & 27 
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TO 
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Leslie Buck & Every Sunday . 7 a 
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p.m., Paul Wayne, Jim Lauletta, Jonathan restaurant e nightclub eA) ig ? Tg Set ‘ 

Maguire. ; ‘ Friday. October 2 Fri., Oct. 26 Sat., Oct. 27 yey Lunch Mon, - Sat. 130-3 pm 

Dm, Peter Bales, Frank Santo, Kevin | MpLQL@ MIAO MOMS TMUISM Wila)AN141Ca):1°).1g(0]0))b) EXCLUSIVE Dinner Sun ri $310 pm 

WESTBOROUGH MARRNOTT (508) 366- Peay tiwHet oa ell Fs SKINNY PUPPY ay Nun. Brunch I , "8 pm 

5511, Res. 495 and 9, Westborough. Cal | i Mal =i M110). al atV Bhs listening party HS 

SUNDAY lay. October 30 - 18. Sa, 0a 77 HALLOWEEN NIGHT - 18 + AW, | 

See Friday listings for phone numbers REDD KROSS RICK BERLIN BAND ALI EN |) ee 

BILL'S BAR (421-9678), 5.5 Lansdowne jay, Novemt fA We, 

cod peeve ie ar BIM SKALA BIM Uy. air ' ‘ eat etn 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At serecteedha PAM PARIS + JAMIE SHALER ON VACATION ye yy 

8:30 p.m., Wayne Cotter, Brian Kiley, turday. N oe eee : oe y ( J L 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES THE ITALS BIG BLUES MEANIES wa Saturday: Octoher 77 
YHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., “Tony ws ag ; at., Nov. ; rent yom Ge 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK BEAUSOLEIL DIGNEY FIGNUS FIEND or F A. \ | Hk 

aa ont At Dal tahoe Brill, [Malem Ore) Willen ¢. Reggae dane party with HOLY COW Ve \\ RI: # kK \( j 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 uesuay, 8 1 AMBASSA also, in the Manray entry, a special art exhibit by Nik Fiend ‘ : . 

p.m., Kevin Knox, Greg Fitzsimmons, Tom SOCIAL DISTORTION Sat., Nov. 10 dssciclaii oa osne pine:7 hess bisa wiaabeige biiaia viele 

Hayes, Ciato & Moran. Screaming Trees p'di:) 2 Tickets $13 in advance / $15 day of show unday, coder 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, .. 3 nT .  . y : al \ aTau b 

ee 8 oe ee maNi-1-Ye Fri, Now. 16 COMING TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27th e \ | DES | 
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DREAMS 
\fondas, October 29 


Presented by fi | |; | 
~ Piney 21 Brookline St., Central Square, Boog AW t AW 
Cambridge, (617) 864-0400 
- , le! , . a tuesday, October 30 


aimee (}}\P TER XI 
A ED'S QUALITIES Wednesday, October 31 
HALLOWEEN COSTUME PARTS 


WITH 


DOWN TIME 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, Sepry 

ul tan Came Can faneaee DEAD MILKMEN spot 

Cabri Sete does | A atom THE PACT 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike Jay. November i fri., Now. 30 

righ with Steve Tiling. JOHNNY CLEGG fm LAURIE 
MONDAY & SAVUKA SARGENT 


See Friday listings for phone numbers The Horseflies 
and addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At SERVING BOSTON'S BEST 
8:30 p.m., open-mike night. ORIGINAL MUSIC 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK : : OUTSIDE BOSTON 

SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Jimmy 
a Julie Barr, Tom Dunham, Robbie 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Robert Holmes. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 


ALFREDO’S (267-8799), 36 Great Rd., 
Acton. At 9 p.m., Bob Siebel, Paul Elwell. 

ARBOR HOUSE RESTAURANT (524- 
8080), 131 Mortan St, Jamaica Plain. At 9 
p.m., Billy Martin, Leo T. Baldwin, Charlie 


Daly. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., night. : 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 






Advance tickets available NOW at Manray box office 
Wednesday - Friday 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Wednesday - Saturday 8 p.m. - Midnight 
or by calling (617) 864-0406 (no surcharge on advance tickets) 
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Thursdas, November | 


GAS FOOD 
KONGING 


HOW TO LIVEN 
THINGS UP 







) 5.8 4 
Friday, November 2 


THE ICEMEN 





RICK RUSSELL BAND 
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PLAYHOUSE; Boston. At 8:45 p.m., j I 
“Brian Powers Showcase.” 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK ||f/ ! Sohirday Navanher’ 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45.p.m., Jimmy i 1: aturca, ember, 
Smith, Todd Parker, Bob Wilson, Tom F H Y i | Hk 
Dommer. 4™N™ d 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 i Die 2 ‘ 
bin, Lary Repu, Todd Pare, oe || INQUIRING MINDS We INCREDIBLE 
W 4 Teddy y " r 4 4RA 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St, [Lf STORM DOGS | math gets 
Cambridge. At 8 p.m. | Ty AT BOSTON BAKED BLUES : CAS A] \ 
STITCHES, scsun: At 9 p.m., Frank rn \ Chk i AL 
Centon, Genes Fe \ Monday Sanurday9:00-2:00 Every Sunday Night is Reggae Night Cityside Entertainment i 
See Friday listings for phone numbers 1 Complimentary Hoss d'oeuvres gfe r) 8] 1G E Proper Dress and ID required O40 — eacon St, | 
and addresses. 1 Monday - Friday 5:00 - 7:00 Listings subject to change Brookline 277-0982 
L. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Lorne Elliot, Matt Graham, 
Chris O'Connell. 

CHEEKS (290-5600), Boston Vista 
Waltham Hotel, exit 27A off Rte. 128, 
Waltham. At 8:30 p.m., Billy Martin, Sue 
McGinnis. 


COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., “Tony 


V Halloween 4 ie 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK : ET # ohowpeinet gba 8 
3 ATOMIC POWER 


SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Jonathan 
Katz, Jimmy Smith, Helene Lantry, Nancy 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Dave Fitzgerald, Dennis Kagan, Joe 
DiCaprio, Teddy Bergeron. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 p.m., open mike with Billy 
Martin 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Steve Trilling, John McGuire. 


THURSDAY 
Continued on page 32 


at Faneuil Hall on sabe ar 
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Boylston Place~| 


across from 


| SWEETWATER | 


CAFE 
Wednesday 


| through Saturday | 
2AM | 


|4PMe 
| 695-9551 


“g 


Uy 


WEEKLY ENTERTAINMENT 


SERVING HEARTY AMERICAN FARE 
AND THE CHOICEST SPIRITS 


BLACK ROSE 


160 State Street 
Live Entertainment Nightly 


THE 
CLADDAGH 


113 Dartmouth Street 
a & Saturday Oct. 26& 27 
Mo O'Connor 


THE PURPLE 
SHAMROCK 


One Union Street 
Live Entertainment Ni 


CHADWICK PARK 


184 High Street 
Sa , Oct 27 
Jim Plunket 


THE BLACK ROSE Cambridge 


Friday, & Saturday, Oct. 26 & 27 


¢Brehon 


Sunday., Oct.28 6-10pm 
Trad. Music Session 


CROVERS 


IN BEVERLY ¢ 392 CABOT ST., RTE 1A 
15 MIN. ON 128N © EXIT 20S ¢ (508) 927-7121 


Friday, October 26 ¢ 9:30 Show 


THE MACHINE 


Thursday, November | 
SALVAGE BLUES 
3RD DEGREE 
2PENDID ANIMATION 


AT 


GROVERS 


OF BEVERLY: 


11/9 Mojaka 
11/10 The Fools 
11/16 Tribe 

11/17 Neighborhoods 
Hk bate 


m 8s >S 
NOUNTERS 
FE Merrimack St. Methuen, MA 
508-868-818 | 
Wednesday Nights 

LATINO Wi 
Thur Nights 
TOPO My 
featuring CHUCKIE B 
Friday, October 26 
LIVE BROADCAST with 
HUMAN NEWMAN 


Fon WZOU 


, October 27 
LLOWEEN 


COSTUME €ONTEST | 


9-2 pm © admission $5.00 


5 5 Boylston Place Boston, MA 02116 
61 3832 


siees| 


|}. Santorelli, Joe Rogan. 


8:30 p.m., Lorne Elliot, Matt Graham, 
Chris O'Connell. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for Fri. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Mike 
Donovan, Rick Jenkins. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Jonathan 
Katz, Chris Zito, the J.J. Wright Show. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., open mike night. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., crag Rogerson, Billy Martin, Sue 


McGinnis, Joe DiCaprio. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Orrin Starr, Larry 


Wortow, Dennis Keegan. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Larry 
pod yore gery ip ot 


ROSIE'S, Cambridge. Call 
STEVIE D's, Middleton. ry 9 p.m., om bes 
Seibel, Bob Somerby, Todd Parker. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 


FRIDAY 

See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty 
Children. See listing for previous Fri. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, 


Cambridge. 
‘| 8:30 and 11 p.m., Lorne Elliot, Matt 
O'Connell. 


Graham, Chris 
CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
+ ag Children. See listing for previous 


COMBDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 
p.m., Mike Donovan, Vinnie Favorite. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., 
Bill 


ay Darlene Danato. 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9 p.m., Larry Norton, Tom 


Dunham, Stephen Bjork. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., John Priest, Karen 


Nooch. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Paul Wayne, 


Kenny Rogerson. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
rose goal At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, Joe 


DiCaprio, Dennis 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Segue. So ane Lm Pa Sue 

Teddy Bergeron. 

ROSIE’S, . Call for information. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bob 
Seibel, Bob , Todd Parker. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 


I p.m., Joey Kola, George MacDonald, 
Jackie Flynn. 


NOV 283 
—_ Rape BAND 


SERVING ier TET 


days 11:30-2:30 ¢ Sat. & Sun 


AUDITIONS 


If you're an actor looking 
for that big break, look no 
further than the Boston 
Phoenx Music and the 
Arts Classifieds. 

We have the most 
comprehensive listing of 
auditions of any paper in 
Boston. And if you're 
monologue needs some 
work, we list plenty of 
acting workshops! 


267-1234 


LINE ADS 


DISPLAY ADS 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. every Fri. at the United 
Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for stu- 
dents; call 491-6084. 

EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Calvary 


at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185.Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139, 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. tonight 
and Fri. the 2nd at the Morgan Hotel, the 
Lynnway, Lynn. Admission $6, $5 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


SATURDAY 

LATIN BALLROOM AND SWING HAL- 
LOWEEN DANCE begins at 9:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet 
ETC, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. 
Admission $6; call 277-1139. 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES, with caller 
Walter Lenk, begin at 8 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
Admission $5; call 547-7781. 
ENGLISH/SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the’ Church of Our 
Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., Brookline. 
Admission $4.50; call (508) 897-8629. 


SUNDAY 

SINGLES DANCE begins tonight and 
Thurs. at 7 p.m. at the Marlborough 
Holiday Inn, Rtes. 495 and 20, 
Marlborough. Admission $5; call (508) 
485-7113. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St, Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for stu- 
dents; call 495-4696. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
6:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $3; 
call 864-8945 


DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Dedham Holiday 
Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, Dedham. 
Admission $5; call 579-2315. 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Royal Scottish Country 
Dance Society, begins at 8:15 p.m. at 7 
Temple St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CON- 
TRAS DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes 
and music by Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 
7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $4.50; call 643-3726. 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 
Comm Ave, Brighton. Admission $2; call 


begin weekly at 7:30 p.m. at 855 Comm 
Ave, Boston University School of Fine 
Arts, Rm. 106, Boston. Free; call 738- 


4084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CON- 


Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 
354-1340. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE cmap nyy begin at 8 p.m. at the 
ay Saugus (admission $5, 
tee before 10 pm) and at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Rte. 9, Framingham (admis- 
“ap $3 before 8:30 p.m.). Call 579- 


WEDNESDAY 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s 
United Methodist Mt. 


$3; call (508) 872-4110. 
HUNGARIAN DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai B'rith, Central St., 
Somerville. Admission $5; call 776-7314. 
“DANCE FREEDOM HALLOWEEN 
DANCE,” dancing in a smoke- and alco- 
hol-free begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at First Congregational Church, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $5; 
call 522-6834. 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CON- 
TRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW 
Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
$5; call 354-1340. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 491-6084. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's at Lombardo’s, exit 5A off Rte. 
128, Randolph. Admission $7, $5 before 9 
p.m.; call 579-2315, 
SINGLES DANCE. See listing for Sun. 


FRIDAY 
LESBIAN/GAY/BI SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCE begins 8:15 p.m. at Old 

e Baptist Church, 1151 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Foxtrot and swing 
lessons available. Admission $5; call 661- 
1792. 


6TH ANNUAL IRISH HOLY GHOST 
FATHERS BENEFIT DANCE begins at 8 
p.m. at the Irish Social Club, 119 Park St., 
West Roxbury. Features music by the 
Andy Healy Band. Admission $7; call 325- 
1300. 

SINGLES DANCE begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza, Rtes. 2 and 
31, Natick. Admission $5; call (508) 485- 
7113, 

CONTRA DANCE, featuring caller Jacob 
Bloom, begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 


BASIC ef uopecrne FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY. See listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


THURSDAY 

“JAZZ TAP SESSIONS” features Joshua 
Hilberman, Pamela Raff, and New York 
tap dancers Barbara Duffy and Kathy 
Kramer at 8:30 p.m: at Ryles Jazz Club, 
Inman Square, Cambridge. Music by an 
ensemble led by Paul Arslanian. 
Admission $10; call 776-8915. 


Tum to the Aid and Action listings in the 
prey a 
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port groups, health and counseling ser- 
vices, and other programs and events. 


WHEELOCK FAMILY THEATRE 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. 
Performances begin at 7:30 p.m. tonight, 
tomorrow, and Fri. the 2nd, and at 3 p.m. 
tomorrow and Sun. Tickets $8; call 734- 


5203. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE pre- 
sents “The Enchanted Forest,” “magical 
Halloween hayrides along a candielit trail 
past staged scenes from children’s sto- 
ries.” Hayrides begin at 6 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow and at 5 p.m. on Sun. at the 
Franklin Park Zoo, Dorchester. Admission 
$4; call 277-3277. 

“EERIE EVENTS” IN SALEM i 


$2. 50 for children. On Sat. and Sun., 

Dario and Company present a Halloween 
magic show at 2 p.m. at the Essex 
Insititute Auditorium, 132 Essex St., 
Salem. i for children. 


789-4070. 

SNOOPY1! is the musical based on the 
Charles Schultz comic strip, presented by 
Act/Tunes Youth Theatre through Sun. at 
the Emerson Umbrella Center for the Arts, 
40 Stow St., Concord. Today's perfor- 
mances take place at 9:45 a.m. and 7:30 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. at 2:30 p.m. Tickets 
$10; seniors at 9:45 show $4; call (508) 
371-1482. 

20TH ANNUAL HAUNTED HOUSE, 
sponsored by the Winchester Chamber of 
Commerce, runs nightly tonight through 
Tues. from 6:30 to 9 p.m. at the 


LOOK AT MATTERS DOWN UNDER” is 
a bus tour of local graves, featuring anec- 
dotes and refreshments. Meet at noon at 
Copp's Hill Burying Ground, Hull St. in the 
North End of Boston. Space is limited; 
reservations recommended. Admission 


$30; call 720-3292. 

BOSTON BAKED THEATRE PRESENTS 
CINDERELLA for children 4 through 12 
and adults. Performances begin today at 1 
p.m. and tomorrow at 1 and 3 p.m. at 255 
Elm St, Somerville. Tickets $5; call 628- 


9575. 

BOSTON COMPUTER SOCIETY spon- 
sors “New England AtariFest ‘90° from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at UMass/Boston, Harbor 
Campus, Columbia Point, Dorchester. 
Admission $5; call 527-4952. On Thurs, 
the PC Computing magazine “MVP 
Awards” are at the BCS meet- 
ing at 6:30 pg the at.Mass. Bay Community 
College, 50 Oakland St., Wellesley Hills. 
Free; call 964-2547. 

2ND ANNUAL “BUY '90 HOMEBUYERS 
FAIR” runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Park Plaza Castle, Columbus Ave., 


SUNDAY 
LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY per- 
form at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema 
Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets 
$10, $8 for children; call (508) 927-3677. 
WOBURN LIONS 36TH ANNUAL HAL- 
LOWEEN PARADE begins at 1 p.m. at 
the Ramada inn, Rte. 38, Woburn. Free; 
call 935-3997. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS A 
WALKING TOUR of Ashmont Hill, 
Dorchester. Meet at All Saint's Church, 
209 Ashmont St., Dorchester. Admission 
$7; call 367-2345. 
“THE RESURGENCE OF YIDDISH AND 
YIDDISH CULTURE” is a symposium pre- 
sented by the Workmen's Circle at 11 a.m. 
at the Holiday Inn, 1200 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Admission ; Call 449-1786. 
GERWICK PUPPETS perform “inside the 
Haunted House” at 2 p.m. at Newton 
North High School, Lowell Ave. Tickets 
$3.50; call 552-7130. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART holds 
a fall preview open house from 1 to 5 p.m. 
at Dunham Rd., Beverly. Features com- 
puter and video demonstrations, portfolio 
reviews, and visits to classes in session. 
Free; call (508) 922-8222. 

“LANTERN PARADE,” a J pated of light 
around Jamaica Pond for all ages, features 
storytelling, music, and songs, starting at 4 
p.m. north of the Jamaica Plain Boathouse 
at Perkins St. Free; call 522-6258. 
BASEBALL CARD AND SPORTS COL- 
LECTORS’ SHOW begins at 9 a.m. in the 
ballroom of the Days Inn, exit 32B off Rie. 
128. Admission $1; call (508) 485-6500. 
WHEELOCK FAMILY THEATRE. See list- 
ing for Fri. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See 
for Fri. 


MONDAY 
DEBATE ON REFERENDUM QUESTION 
3 begins at 7:30 p.m. at Middlesex 


Terrace Hall Ave. Debate features 
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Dominick Bozzotto, president of Local 26 
‘of AFL-CIO Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, and James Braude, director of 
the Tax Equity Alliance of Mass. Free; call 
272-7342. 

FLU CLINIC FOR IMMUNIZATION AND 
INFORMATION begins at 4 p.m. at 
Newton Wellesley Hospital, Outpatient 
Department, 2014 Washington St., 
Newton. Reservations required. Fee $5; 
call 243-6383. 

“EERIE EVENTS” IN SALEM. See listing 
for Fri. 

20TH ANNUAL HAUNTED HOUSE. See 
listing for Fri. 


DAY 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT’S ORCHARD 
HOUSE hosts Halloween tours beginning 
at 6:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Admission $5; 
call (508) 369-4118. 
HALLOWEEN PUPPET SHOW begins at 
4 p.m. at the Lower Mills Branch Library, 
27 Richmond St., Dorchester. Free; call 
298-7841. 
OPEN VOLLEYBALL, sponsored by the 
Boston Ski and Sports Club, begins at 7 
p.m. at the Park School, 171 Goddard 
Ave., Brookline. oo gaas $7, $4 for 
members; call 789-40 
Par EVENTS” "S SALEM. See listing 


pl "ANNUAL HAUNTED HOUSE. See 
listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
“FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS,” featuring 
arrangements by florat designers through- 
out the East Coast, runs today and tomor- 
row from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Church 
of the Advent, Mt. Vernon and Brimmer 
Sts., Boston. Admission $10; call 326- 


8906. 

NICARAGUAN POET AND PRIEST 
ERNESTO CARDENAL, formerly Minister 
of Culture and Education, presents public 
readings. Today: at 1 p.m., reading takes 
place at Roxbury Community College, 
1234 Columbus Ave.; at 7:30 p.m., read- 
ing takes place in MIT Bidg. 26, Rm. 100 
(admission $3). Tomorrow: at 1 p.m., 
reading takes place at UMass/Boston, 
Wheatley Bidg., Harbor Campus, 
Columbia Pt., Dorchester; at 4:30 p.m., 
reading takes ry in the Tichnor 
Lounge, Boylston Hall University. 
Admission is by donation except as 
noted, Call CASA at 492-8699. 
CENTERPOINT, BOSTON'S CENTER 
FOR JEWISH ADULTS, presents “Does It 
Pay To’ Pray,” 'a talk by Rabbi Chiel from 
Temple Emanuel, at 7:30 p.m. at 
Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., Ste G-1, 
Brookline. Tickets $3; free for members; 


éall 566-5946. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL “GHOST 
GALA” begins at 6 p.m. at 15 

St., Boston. Reservations required. 
Admission $12.50; call 536-5700. 
HAMMOND CASTLE CHILDREN’S HAL- 


LOWEEN PARTY begins‘at'4 pm. at 80 - 


Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Admission 
$5.50, $4.50 for children; call (800) 649- 
1930. 

FANEUIL BRANCH LIBRARY HAL- 
LOWEEN CELEBRATION begins at 3 
p.m. at 419 Faneuil St., Brighton. Free; 
call 782-6705, 

CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
HALLOWEEN PARTY for children ages 6 
to 12°begins at 3:30 p.m. at 690 
Washington St., Dorchester. Free; call 

14. 


OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
8:30 p.m. (weather permitting) on the fifth 
floor of the College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Comm Ave, Boston University, Boston. 
Members of the Astronomy Department 
will identify astronomical features which 
the public may view through telescopes. 
Free; call 353-2360. 

“EERIE EVENTS” IN SALEM. See listing 
for Fri. 


THURSDAY 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
7:30 p.m. (weather permitting) on the 
observatory deck of the Science A 
Wheaton College, Norton. Free; call (508) 
285-7722. 

“FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS.” See listing 
for Wed. 


FRIDAY 
WHEELOCK FAMILY THEATRE. See list- 
ing for Fri. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
— by Witold Lutoslawski, per- 

lorms Lutoslawski's Livre pour orchestre, 
Chain Il and Piano Concerto. Features 
soloists are violinist Ronan Lefkowitz and 
pianist Anthony di Bonaventura. Concerts 
begin at 2 p.m. today and at 8 p.m. tomor- 
row and Tues. at Rahen Hall, 301 
Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $17-$45; call 
266-1492. 
ROGER NORRINGTON AND THE LON- 
DON CLASSICAL PLAYERS perform 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 4 in B-flat, the 
Overture to Beethoven's Egmont, and 
Schubert's Symphony No. 4 in C Minor at 


and Buxtehude at 8 p.m. at Oid South 
Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston. Tickets 
$15, $7 for studerits and seniors; call 720- 
3434. 


TOKYO STRING QUEARTET performs at 
8 p.m. at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 
Purchase St., New Bedford. Tickets $12- 
$20; call (508) 994-2900. 

CASTLE HILL FESTIVAL presents pianist 
Lois Shapiro at 8 p.m. at the Great House, 
Castle Hill, Argilla Rd., ipswich. Tickets 
$20; call 356-4351. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET performs 
Beethoven's String Quartet Opus 18, No. 
1 in its original form and other works at 
the Edward Pickman Concert Hall, Longy 
School of Music, Cantehige. Tickets $20; 
call 661-7067. 

CHETHAM’S CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
performs works of Debussy, Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Michael Ball at the Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, 
— Tickets $10; seniors $5; call 353- 


BACH SOCIETY ORCHESTRA of 
Harvard University performs at 8 p.m. in 
Paine Hall, North Yard, Harvard 
University, . Program includes 
Handel's “Entrance of the Queen of 
Sheba," from Soloman; Romance in F for 
Violin and Orchestra and Tzigane; and 
Concert Rhapsody for Violin and 
Orchestra, with Laura Frautschi; and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 2. Tickets $6; 
call 495-2663. 

MUSIC FROM THE TIME OF THE 
GREAT PAPAL COUNCILS: Constanz 
(1414-1417) and Basel (1431-1449),” fea- 
turing music of Ciconia, Dufay, Brassart, 
Zacarra, and Marques, is performed by 
members of Ensemble Project Ars Nova. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. at First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 876-0956. 


LONGWOOD SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Aaron Kula, and fea- 
turing pianist Marek Zebrowski, performs 
Schumann's Piano Concerto, the Overture 
to Wagner's Die Meistersinger, and 
Elgar's Enigma Concert begins 
at 8 p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, MIT, ria 
site 77 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Admission 

$7 and $10; call 253-2906. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


See listing for Fri 


SUNDAY 

PHILIP GLASS AND THE PHILIP 
GLASS ENSEMBLE present a live perfor- 
mance of the soundtrack from 

j as the movie is shown at 4 
p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, 
Boston. A Bank of Boston Celebrity Series 
presentation. Tickets $20-$25; call 266- 
1492. 
ELEVEN ORGANISTS PERFORM THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF CESAR 
FRANCK in honor of the centennial of his 
death, at 2 p.m. at the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, 75 Union Park St., Boston. 


Proceeds benefit the Cathedral Organ _ 
Restoration Fund. Suggested donation ~ 


$10, seniors and students $5; call 542- 
5682. 


UNDERGROUND COMPOSERS perform 
at 8 p.m. at First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Program to 
include works of Witold Lutosiawski 
andUnderground Composers Takehiko 
Gokita, Alex Kalogeros, Danie! Kastner, 
and Barbara White. Admission $5; cail 
787-0630. 

ROBIN HUW BOWEN performs a concert 
of 18th-century music on the traditional 
Welsh triple harp at 7:30 p.m. at Follen 
Church, 755 Mass Ave, Lexington. 
Admission $9; call 862-7837. 
PROKOVIEV’S PETER AND THE WOLF 
is presented at 2 p.m. at the All Newton 
Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Performance features conductor 
Ronald Knudsen and narrator Marilyn 
Krassin. Free; call 527-4553. 

ORGANIST GRETHE KROGH, of the 
Royal Conservatory, Copenhagen, per- 
forms works of J.P.E. Hartmann, Niels 
Gade, Leif Thybo, and Carl Neilsen at 
5:30 p.m. at Adolphus Bush Hall, 29 
Kirkland St., Cambridge. Tickets $5; stu- 
dents and seniors $4; call 495-4544. 
PIANIST JEAN YVES THIBAUDET per- 
forms works by Revel at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 2 
Palace Rd., Boston. Free with museum 
admission (tickets $5; students and 
seniors, $2.50); call 566-1401. 

PARISIAN MOTETS OF THE 13TH CEN- 
TURY are presented by the Longy School 
of Music at 4 p.m. at First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 


MONDAY 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, under the 
artistic coordination of John Heiss, pre- 
sents “Homage to Lutosiawski" at 8 p.m. 
in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Program to include the Mini 
Overture, Five Songs, Trois poémes 
d'Henri Michaud, and Concerto for 
Orchestra. Free; call 262-1120, x257. 
PIANIST ROBERT TAUB performs 
Beethoven's Sonata in D Major, Scriabin's 
Sonata No. 7, Babbitt's Emblems, and 
Chopin's Nocture and Sonata in B Minor. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. in Paine Hall, 
North Yard, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-0583. 
DUDLEY HOUSE MUSIC SOCIETY pre- 
sents violinist Lynn Chang and pianist 
Luise Vosgerchian performing Mozart's 
Sonata in D Major, Dvordk's Sonatina, 
Debussy's Sonata, and William Grant 
Still's Suite for Violin and Piano. Concert 
begins at 8 p.m. in Lehman Hall, Harvard 
Yard, Cambridge. Tickets $10, $5 for 
Students and seniors; call 495-4162. 
BOSTON MUSICA VIVA presents its first 
concert of the 1990-91 season at 8 p.m. in 





Edward Pickman Hall, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $10, $5 for seniors 
and students; call 353-0566. 

“THE GENERATION; A TRIBUTE TO 
STRING PLAYING AT LONGY” is pre- 
sented by the Longy School of Music at 8 
p.m. at Edward Pickman Hall, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 


TUESDAY 
ORGANIST JEAN BOYER of the Lille 
Conservatoire, St. Severin, Paris, per- 
forms at 8 p.m. in the Memorial 
Chapel, Wellesley College, Rte. 135, 

Free; call 235-0320, x2028. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
VIOLIST BINA BRITNER, with harpsi- 
chordist Michael Bahmann and pianist 

Pinkas, performs works of Bach and 
Brahms at 8 p.m. at Edward Pickman Hall, 
27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
0956. 

BAROQUE FLUTIST NA’AMA LION 
AND HARPSICHORDIST CYNTHIA 
HUARD perform works by the Bach family 
at noon at the Rapaporte Treasure Hall, 
Goldfarb Library, Brandeis University, ° 
Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 


THURSDAY 
KURT SANDERLING CONDUCTS THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA in a 
program to include Mozart's Piano 

No. 25, featuring soloist Alicia de 
Larrocha; Beethoven's Symphony No. 6 
(Pastoral); and the Overture to Haydn's 
La fedelta premiata. Performances take 
place tonight at 8 p.m. and tomorrow at 2 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Tickets $18-$47.50; call 266- 
1492. 
ESTONIA MEN’S CHOIR performs at 
12:30 p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 973-3453. 
MUSIC OF THE CLASSICAL AND 
ROMANTIC PERIODS is presented at 
noon in the Ell Center Ballroom, 360 
Huntington Ave., Northeastern Uni 
Boston. Free; call 437-2671. 
PIANIST ELEANOR PERRONE performs 
works by Bach, Beethoven, and Ravel at 
8 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Admission $3.50; call 


* 547-6789. 
_ NORTH ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


JORDAN WINDS, conducted by Michael 
Webster and guest conductor John Heiss, 
perform works by Otto Luening, Richard 
Strauss, Husa, and Aaron Copland. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
New England Conservatory, -290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120, x257. ue 

ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION WITH 
OTTO LUENING, in residence at New 
England Conservatory, begins at 2 p.m. in 
Williams Hall,,New England Conservatory 
of Music, 30 Gainsborotigh St: Boston. 
Free; call 262-1120, x257. 

MERRIMACK COLLEGE presents 
recitals at 3:30 p.m. in the library auditori- 
um, junct. of Rtes. 125 and 114, No. 
Andover. Today's program features sopra- 
no Nancy Armstrong, contralto Marion 
Dry, and pianist James Busby. Free; call 
(508) 683-7111, x5114. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY |. 


ORCHESTRA, under the musical direc- 
tion of David Hoose, performs at 8 p.m. at 
the Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Tickets $5, $3 for seniors 
and students; call 353-3345. 

“OLD POST ROAD HISTORIC CON- 
CERTS” continue with “A Tale of Two 
Cities, Part |: Music of 18th-Century 
Paris,” featuring works of Rameau, 
Leclair, Marais, Teleman, and others at 8 
p.m. at the Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Tickets $10, $6 
for seniors and students; call 648-4824. 
PIANIST MURRAY PERAHIA performs 
works of Haydn, Brahms, Chopin, and 
Liszt at 8 p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass Ave, Boston. A Bank of Boston 
Celebrity Series presentation. Tickets $23- 
$28; call 266-1200. 

A CAPELLA VOCAL ENSEMBLE LA 
FENICE performs “Death Be Not Proud — 
Music for All Souls Day” at 8 p.m. at 
Lindsay Chapel, Emmanuel Church, 15 
Newbury St., Boston. Tickets $9, $6 for 
seniors and students; call 437-9753. 
MUSICA ANTIQUA KOLN performs a 
concert of Baroque music at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets $21 and $23; call (508) 752-4796. 
ORGANIST ADRIAN PARTINGTON per- 
forms a concert at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity 
Church, Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 
536-0944. 


KURT SANDERLING CONDUCTS THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See listing for Thurs. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 
GUY VAN DUSER and BILLY NOVICK 
perform folk music at 8 p.m. 
at St. John's Episcopal Church, 74 
Pleasant St., Arlington Center. Tickets 
$8.50, $4 for children; call 641-2131. 
KY HOTE performs contemporary folk 
music at 8:30 p.m. at the Pleasant Street 
Call 462-9176 or 465-3499. 
MICHAEL BARNES 


performs contempo- 
tary jazz and drummer Masumi Araki per- 
forms funk-fusion at 4 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance.Center, 136 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Free; call 266-1400. , 
HARVARD UNIVERSITRY BAND pre- 
sents its “71st Annual Dartmouth Concert” 


“ Continued on page 34 
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TOM CARUSO S 


6547 


"Boston's Best 
Neighborhood Club" 


November 3 
CHUCK MORRIS & SIDEWALK 
BLUES wo PART THE LOVERS 


, November 8 
artist from NYC 
UTTLE WK KE & THE TORNADOS 


November 11 
TAYLOR MADE 


se Vamsingnon A ve., Boston 232-2191 
(Rt. 9 nv. Baokline Vilage) on the the Eline 








It's those chicks from NYC... 
LUNACHICKS 


with SLAUGHTER SHACK 


FACTS ABOUT RATS 
TOMMY GUNN 
AND THE HIT SQUAD 


PITBULL 
ELEPHANT HIPS 
THE RICHARDS 


In the Balcony: TBA 

bay bere ape tat .18+ 

THE iE HELLCATS 
FROM OUTER SPACE 

WITCHDOCTOR 
ANT FARM 

APUNKALYPSE NOW 

Thursday, November 1 .. .18+ 
Early Show Doors at 8:00 
ay SOMONIKER 


DIFFERENT DRUM 
THE oon Ss 


a. 


THE EX-GIRLFRIENDS 
and guests 


or 





THE GREATEST 

EXOTIC FEMALE 

REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 





















Now!!! 
You Can Shower With 
a Solid Gold Dancer 


Like Everything Else there is a 


catch for more details call Chris 


1-800-832-9804 


DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE AT... 


“sy 


Sophisticated 
Entertainment 


Providence, RI 
Exit #23 off 95 South 


318 Chalkstone Ave. 
1-800-832-9804 








JOKE. 


Phoenix Classifieds work. Every week, thousands 

of people look to the Arts and Entertainment 

Authority for the latest in arts and entertainment 

information. And because we cover the entire 

entertainment scene, we have the most 

Sc aha i arts-related classified section in 
on. 


To place your ad, see the coupon in this week's 
issue or Call 


| |267- 1208 


Or stop by our Classified Office at 126 Brookline 
Avenue, just one block from Fenway Park. 
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THIS WEEKEND 


| Frank 
 eemtorelll: 


Friday/Saturday 2 Show 8:30/10:30 PM 
18 and over All Shows 


Free Parking 


Every Tuesday FRANK SANTOS R-Rated Hypnotist 


For Reservations and Information FRA GAS, 


424-6995 * 835 Beacon St. » Boston 


You've seen her on VH-1 - 
Now see her in person 


Comedienne 


with special guest MYRA SLOTNICK 
NOVEMBER 8, 8:00 P.M. ¢ 18+ 


ape pen pe Tix: $13.50 in adance/ 

sis of show. Tix available at ManRay Box Office 

“.10am-Spm and all Tekaron a Straberries 
“econo ond Css tee Tees One Se 
To charge by phone call 720-3434 


Presented by Great Northeast Productions, Inc 


WHDELTV @ & WBCN 
WELCOME 


LENNY CLARKE 


HOME TO BOSTON 


with special guests 
Brian Kiley & host Mark Parenteau of WBC; 


October 26th 
Berklee 
Perfomance Center 
136 Mass. Ave. 


ON SALE NOW!! 


Berklee Box Office, 
Ticketmaster & by phone 


(617) 931-2000 


OCTOBER 24-28 


t With 
rman" 


"Late Ni 
David 
Lorne Elliott 
Every Mon. & Tues. at 8:30 

pmedy Showcase 


RESERVATIONS: 
(617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, 

CAMBRIDGE 


Watch Lenny 


BOSTON'S #1 COMEDY CLUB 


Ine vA 
BRUNCH 
SUNDA 


THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW! 
THE DON GAVIN SHOW! 
WITH 
STEVE SWEENEY 
_THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW! 


YPEN MIKE NIGHT WIT 


BILLY MARTIN. 

LARRY REPPUCCIW7 TEDDY BERGERON 

DAVE FITZGERALD wr TEDDY BERGERON 
KENNY ROGERSON 


100 WARRENTON ST. 


482-0930 


Coming te Mick's Comedy Step in 
fvtiey Resamer 8 068 10 pe 


Coming to Rich's County Step Framingham 
Saturday, November 10 at 8 & 10 pm 


Continued from page 33 
at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., . Admission $6, 
$4 for students and seniors; call 495- 
2000. 


form at 8 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets 
$12.50 and $15.50; call 266-1400. 

“TRIBUTE TO FRANCIS ALBERT SINA- 
TRA ON HIS 75TH BIRTHDAY” is pre- 
sented by Lynne Jackson and Mike Palter 
at 8 p.m. at the Rockport Art Association, 
12 Main St., Rockport. Admission $10; call 


S m. at the Off-the-Common Coffeehouse, 
50 School St; Bridgewater. Admission $4, 
free for children; call (508) 697-2525. 
JAZZ JAM SESSION begins at 7 p.m. at 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 498- 
9080, x9714. ~ 
DOSHIE POWERS performs contempo- 
tary folk music at 7:30 p.m. at Crone’s 
Harvest, 761 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. 
Admission $5; call 983-9529. 


SUNDAY 
COFFEE HOUSE SHENG presents music 
by the Steven Glenn Band, Ireta Maxwell, 
John Juster and Alive, and others at 8 
p.m. at the Unification parish house, 46 
Beacon St., Boston. Admission $3; call 
227-2305. 
BO DIDDLEY, GARY U.S. BONDS, LIT- 
TLE ANTHONY, and others present 
“Royalty of Rock & Roll” at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. at the North Shore Music Theatre, 
Dunham Rd., Beverly. Tickets $25.50; call 
(800) 649-7125. 
HARPSICHORDIST DON ANGLE per- 
forms popular and ragtime songs at 4 p.m. 
at St. Anne's in-the-Field’s Church, Rte. 
126 and Codman Rd., Lincoln. Free; call 
259-8834. 
HAMMOND CASTLE MUSEUM present 
“Hollywood Horrors Organ Concert” at 7 
p.m. at 80 Hesperus Ave., off Rte. 127, 
Gloucester. Tickets $12, $10 in advance; 
call (800) 649-1930. 


p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Features guitarist John Williams 
and flamenco guitarist Paco Pefia. Tickets 
$19-$29.50; call 266-1492. 

BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC pre- 
sents concerts at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Tonight, a jazz concert features 
performances by keyboardist Scott Kinsey 
and his quartet and Christian Rover and 
his group. Tomorrow, Phil Moehrke and 
his group and the Saul Cline Quartet per- 
form, Thurs. ist. Richie.Goods and. 
the We Ain't “iy bax Band perform. Tickets 
for each show $4; call 266-1400. 


TUESDAY 
BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. See 
listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 
“MIT CONCERT BAND HALLOWEEN 
EXTRAVAGANZA” begins at 6 p.m. in 
MIT Lobby 7, 77 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-2906. 
MARIO BAUZA, Afro-Cuban jazz trumpet 
player-arranger-composer, presents pro- 
grams in the Learning from Performers 
Series, sponsored by the Office for the 
Arts at Harvard and Radcliffe. An open 
rehearsal with Bauza and the Harvard 
Jazz Band begins at 8 p.m. tonight at 
Agassiz Theatre, Agassiz House, 10 
Garden St., Cambridge. A discussion 

the evolution of Afro-Cuban jazz in 
America begins at 4 p.m. on Thurs. in the 
Gilman Room, Agassiz House. Call 495- 

6 


8676. 
BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. See 
listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 
MARIO BAUZA. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
BERT JANSCH and JOHN RENBOURN 
perform contemporary folk music at 8 p.m. 
at the Beal House, Rte. 106, Kingston. 
Admission $12; call 585-7557. 
ROBERT CRAY BAND, featuring the 
Memphis Homs, performs at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 
270 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $20.50 
and $22.50; call 931-2000. 
AC/DC performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Worcester Centrum, 50 Foster St., 
Worcester. Tickets, $18.50; call 931-2000. 


et 
prose 


FRIDAY 
GEORGE PLIMPTON talks about and 


| reads from his new book, The Best of 


Plimpton, at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston. 
Sponsored by the Boston Globe Book 
Festival. Free; call 536-5400. 


| ERIC GARBER, co-editor of Uranian 


Worlds, “the classic reference on alterna- 
tive sexuality in science fiction, fantasy, 
and horror,” signs copies of the book at 5 
p.m. at Glad Day Bookshop, 673 Boyiston 
St., Boston. Free; for more information call 
267-3010. 


SATURDAY 


“BOSTON GLOBE BOOK FAIR” BOOK 
AND AUTHOR LUNCHEON, featuring 
Kitty Dukakis, Cleveland Amory, and 
George V. Higgins, begins at 12:30 eon m. at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel Ballroom, Boston. 
Tickets are $30 and must be reserved in 
advance. Call 929-2649. 
“THE POET'S DANCE,” a dance party to 
benefit the Grolier Book Shop, in honor of 
Louisa Solano, begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
115% Mass Ave, Cambridge. Donation 
$10-$50; call 353-5389. 


SUNDAY 
MARCIA FREEDMAN reads from Exile in 
a Promised Land at 3 p.m. at New Words 
Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 


MONDAY 

“A FRIGHTFUL LITERARY EVENING” 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Jadene Stevens and Joe 
Dunn at 8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, Green 
Street Grill, 280 Green St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227- 
0845. 


TUESDAY 
“THE AFRICAN-AMERICAN EXPERI- 
ENCE IN WHITE AMERICA: THE WRIT- 
ER’S VIEW” is a panel featuring authors 
Terry McMillan, John Edgar Wideman, 
and Ray Andrews at 6 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Reception follows at 
Harvard Book Store, 1256 Mass Ave, 
idge. Free; call 524-6698. 

“MURDER AT THE BPL” features a quar- 
tet of Boston mystery writers, who discuss 
their individual writing styles and research 
techniques, at 7 p,m. at Boston Public 
Library, Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley 
Square, Boston. Panel includes Jeremiah 
Healy, Joan Higgins, Susan Kelly, and 
William G. Tapply. Free; call 536-5400. 

CRAIG GARDNER AND ELLEN KUSHN- 
ER read scary stories in honor of 
Halloween at 2:30 p.m. at the North 
Cambridge Branch Library, 70 Rindge 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 498-9086. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors 
a Halloween reading at 8 p.m. at 
Community Church Bidg., 565 Boylston 


pre- 
sents a reading in the “Ellen La Forge 
Memorial Poetry Series” at 5:30 
p.m. at Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-4648. 


WEDNESDAY 
READINGS FROM BORIS MOURAVI- 
EFF’S GNOSIS are presented by Robin 
Amis at 7:30 p.m. at Seven Stars 
Bookstore, 58 JFK.St., Cambridge. 
Admission by donation; call (508) 462- 


0563. 

ANNE RICE signs copies of The Witching 
Hour trom 5 to 7 p.m. at Barillari Books, 1 
Mifflin Place, Cambridge. Free; call 864- 
2400. 


POETS SUZANNE MATSON AND 
DOLORES KENDRICK read from their 
works at 8 p.m. in Gasson 100, Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill. Free; call 552- 
8000, x3739. 

HALLOWEEN STORIES for preschool 
Children are read by television newsper- 
son Byron Pitts at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren St., 
Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. 


THURSDAY 

STONE SOUP POETS “COUNTER- 
INAUGURAL PARTY” to benefit food pro- 
grams at St. John’s Church begins at 7 
p.m. at St. John the Evangelist Church, 33 
Bowdoin St., Boston. Features Kip 
Tiernan, David Scondras, Me! King, and 
Jack Powers. Donation $5; call 227-0845 
BOBBIE LOUISE HAWKINS reads from 
her work at 8:30 p.m. at Passim, 47 
Palmer St., Cambridge. Admission $5.50; 
Call 492-7679. 
SUSAN LANDON reads from her novel- 
in-progress, Vision at Banff, at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Central Square Branch Library, 45 
Pearl St., idge. Free; call 498-9081. 
MELANIE KAYE-KANTROWITZ reads 
from My Jewish Face and Other Stories at 
7 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 186 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
5310. 


THE WORKS OF DOGGEREL (G. HEN- 
ZEL) are read by members of the Winter 
Company at noon at the Atrium in the 
China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free. 


FRIDAY 
POETS WILLIAM CORBETT, ADELLE 
LEIBLEIN, AND TED THOMAS read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts 
Center, 61 Washington Pk., Newtonville. 
Admission $3; call 964-3424. 


alks 


FRIDAY 
“HUMAN RIGHTS AND WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS IN LATIN AMERICA” is a lecture 
at 12:30 p.m. in the Political Science 
Lounge, Pendleton East, Wellesley 
College, Rte. 135, Wetesley. Free; call 
x2150. 


235-0320, 

“1990 BOSTON MBA FORUM” begins at 
2 p.m. today and 10 a.m. tomorrow at the 
57 Park Plaza Hotel, 50 Park Plaza, 


OCTOBER 26, 1990 
Boston. Admission: $5; call (800) 537- 
7982 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT. 
Jeff Greefield, political and media analyst 
at ABC's. Nightline presents “Politics and 
Media” at 12:15 p.m. in Taubman 275. 
Free; call 495-1115. 

COMPOSER WITOLD LUTOSLAWSKI is 
the subject of a lecture at 11:15 a.m. at 
the All-Newton Music School, 321 
Chestnut St., W. Newton. Admission $6; 
with lunch $10; call 527-4553. 


SATURDAY 
PHOTOGRAPHER LES KRIMS presents 
a slide lecture at 10 a.m. at E.P. Levine, 


“LOS ALAMOS REVISITED: SCIEN- 
TISTS AND NUCLEAR WAR?” is a lecture 
given by Brandeis University professor 
Henry Linschitz at 10 a.m. at the 
Ge Science Library, Room 123, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
736-2111. 

“SPIRITUAL DEPICTION IN ASIAN 
ART” is a lecture at noon at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave.; Boston. 
Free with museum admission; call 267- 
9300, x300. 


SUNDAY 

“UPDATE ISRAEL 1990” is a conference 
on Israel's future from 1 to 6 p.m. at the 
Cabot Intercultural Center, Packard Ave., 
Tufts University, Medford. Call 381-3250. 
“JAPAN & THE JEWS” is a forum with 
Koji Tsuruoka, Japanese embassy First 
Secretary, and Rabbi Marvin Tokayer, for- 
mer Rabbi for the Jewish community of 
Tokyo, at 2 p.m. at Hebrew College, 43 
Hawes St., Brookline. Admission $5; call 
330-9678. 
“THE RESURGENCE OF YIDDISH AND 
YIDDISH CULTURE” is a symposium at 
11 a.m. at the Workmen's Circle 90th 
Anniversary Celebration, Holiday Inn 1200 
Beacon St., Brookline. Admission $5; call 
(212) 889-6800. 
ANNUAL HIRSH SHARF LECTURE OF 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY begins at 3 p.m. at Temple 
Israel Israel, 260 the Riverway, Boston. 
Free; call 891-8110. 
“GREAT VOCATIONS: WOMEN IN MIN- 
ISTRY” is a forum discussion at 2 p.m. at 
the Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., 

idge. Free; call 876-9644. 
“THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
WRIGHT BROTHERS” is-a lecture at 3 
p.m. at the Museum of Our National 
Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Free; 
call 861-6559 or 861-0729. 
“DESCENDED FROM HEAVEN: THE 
IMPERIAL THRONE AND COURT IN 
THE ART OF JAPAN” is a lecture at 3 
p.m. in Remis Auditorium, Museum of 
Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free tickets available at the box office at 2 


~ p.m.; Call 267-9300% « 


“IMAGES OF MOTHER AND CHILD” is i 

a lecture at 2 p.m. at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free 
with museum admission; call 267-9300, 
x300, 

“MAKING HEALTH CARE A RIGHT, 
NOT A PRIVILEGE” is a lecture at 10:30: 
a.m. at the Ethical Society of Boston, 44 4 
Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 739-9050, 


MONDAY 
“THE GULF CRISIS FROM AN ISRAEL! 
PERSPECTIVE” is a lecture given by 
Israeli Emissary to New England Ephraim 
Zinger at noon in the Louison Board 
Room at Massasoit Community College, 1 
Massasoit Bivd., Brockton. Cail (508) 588- 


that continues through Thurs. at the 
Center for Advanced Visual Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 40 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Tickets $250; stu- 
dents $60. Tickets for a single day $75; 
students $16; call 253-4415. 
WORCESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY pre- 
sents “The Responsibility of the Library in 
Censorship Issues” and “From Maenads 
to Mapplethorpe: A History of Sexuality in 
Western Art” at the Worcester Public 
Library, Salem Sq., Worcester. Free; call 
(508) 755-5142. 
“LIVING BY A RISING SEA: PREHIS- 
TORIC AND HISTORIC ADAPTATIONS 
TO A CHANGING SEA LEVEL IN HOL- 
LAND” is a lecture at 5 p.m. in Room 224 
of Boston University School of 
Management, 685 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Free; call 353-3415. 
“QUANTUM DYNAMICS OF RARE-GAS 
CLUSTERS” is a lecture at 4 p.m. in 
Boston University's Metcalf Center for 
Science and Engineering Auditorium, 590 
Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 353-2537. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY presents 
the Lowell Lectureship Series today, 
Wed., and Thurs. at the Ell Student 
Center, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Gol Professor 


Eugene Rosenberg, 

of Applied Microbiology at Tel Aviv 
University discusses “Biotechnology and 
the Government” today at 4 p.m. in Room 
356, and Wed. and Thurs. at the Ell 
Student Center Ballroom. Call 437-2260. 
WALTER ARMSTRONG, deputy director 
of Coordination & Control for the 
Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority, speaks at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 
Comm Ave, Boston. Call 267-2465. 


TUESDAY 

“WHEN TRADE MISSION FOLKS 
TALK...YOU SHOULD LISTEN!” is a 
panel discussion presented by the 
Massachusetts Soviet Trade Council at'8 
a.m. at the World Trade Center, 164 
Northern Ave., Boston, At-the-door regis- 
tration begins 7:30 a.m.; tickets $35; call 
628-9297. 

“LABOR AND REVOLUTION: LESSONS 
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OCTOBER 26, 1990 


FROM THE NICARAGUAN REVOLU- 
TION” is a seminar presented by Harvard 
University's Committee on Latin American 
and Iberian Studies at noon at Coolidge 
Hall, Room 2, Harvard University. Call 
495-3366. 


“THE HUMAN AURA - HUMAN ELEC- 
TRO-MAGNETISM” is a live lecture pre- 
sented by the University of Life Research 
Group at 8 p.m. at the Elizabeth Peabody 
House, 277 Broadway, Somerville. 
Donation $5; call 648-6811. 

PETER DAMEROW of the Max-Planck- 


Cuneiform Symbolic Systems: The 
Mesopotamian Evidence in Favor of a 
Constructivist Perspective on the Origin of 
Number" at 8 p.m. in the Terrace Lounge 
of Boston University’s George Sherman 
Union, 775 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 
353-2604. 

“LITERATURE AND THE MATTER OF 
FACT” is a lecture at 7:30 p.m. in the Tsai 
Performance Center, 685 Comm Ave, 

; Call 353-2690. 


NOAM CHOMSKY gives a lecture on the 
Middle East crisis at 7:30 p.m. at MIT 
Building 10-250, 77 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Donation $5; cail 492-4934. 
FOUR BOSTON-AREA MYSTERY WRIT- 
ERS discuss their craft at 7 p.m. in the 
Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 536- 
5400, x212. 

ARCHITECT ERIC OWEN MOSS lec- 
tures at 7:30 p.m. at the MIT Wiesner 
Bidg, Bartos Theater, 20 Ames St., 
Boston. Call 253-4003 


“THE EFFECTS OF CUSTODY 


WEDNESDAY 


Affairs” at 8 p.m. at 3 Church St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY see list- 
ing for Mon. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS BREAK- 
FAST SEMINAR discusses German 
reunification, in the Eastern 
European market, and U.S. p Road busi- 
ness practices at 8 am. at the Adrienne 
Ballroom in the Lafayette Hotel, 1 
Lafayette Ave., Boston. Admission $25; 
call 51-2600. 
“A VISUAL HISTORY OF THE SOVIET 
NATIONALITIES” is a slide lecture at 8 
.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
jouse, Cambridge. Admission $3; call 
547-6789. 
ARCHITECT PETER EISENMAN gives a 
lecture at 6 p.m. at Harvard University 
Graduate School of Design, 48 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-9346. 


THURSDAY 
PORTUGUESE NOVELIST AND PLAY- 
WRIGHT JOSE CARDOSO PIRES pre- 
sents a lecture at Southeastern 
Massachusetts University, Visual and 
Performing Arts Bidg., Rm. 153, No. 
Dartmouth. Free; call (508) 999-8332. 

COMMUNITY CANCER PRO- 
JECT discusses strategies for political 
action on cancer issues at 7 p.m. at 
Women's Center, 46 Pleasant St., 
354-9888. 


“INTRODUCTION TO AUCTIONS” isa 
lecture at 7 p.m. at the Skinner Gallery, 2 
Newbury St., Boston. Cail 262-6909. 
CAREER SEARCH SEMINAR begins at 7 
p.m. at the Boston Ski & Sports Club 
Admission 


JAZZ MUSICIAN MARIO BAUZA tas 
about the evolution of Afro-Cuban jazz 
America at 4 p.m. at Agassiz | words 
encore n le geen te oo 
call 495-8676. 


UNIVERSITY see list- 
ing for Mon. 


“WOMEN AND CORPORATE BOARDS: 
PROGRESS OR STATUS QUO?” is a 
lecture at 12:30 p.m. at the Wellesley 
College Center for Research on Women, 


“STARTING YOUR OWN BUSINESS” is a 
seminar at 3 p.m. at Wannalancit Office 
and Technology Center, 600 Suffolk St., 
Lowell. Registration fee $35; call 937-9955. 
“ONE WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL JOUR- 
NEY” is a lecture at 4 p.m. at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Eliot- 
Lyman Room, Longfellow Hall, Appian 
Way, Cambridge. Free; call 495-0740. 
“LONG-TERM CARE” is a lecture in the 
“Caring For Your Aging Parents” lecture 
series at 6:30 p.m. at the Brighton Branch 
Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. 
Free; call 782-6032. 

FOLKLORIST KATHY NEUSTADT gives 
a talk, “Born Among the Shells: New 
Englanders and Their Clambakes,” at 
12:15 p.m. at the Old South Meeting 
House, 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Tickets $1.75; students and seniors $1.25; 
children 6-16 $.50; children under 6 free; 
call 482-6439. 

“THE ART AND LIFE OF VINCENT VAN 
GOGH” is a lecture at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; people over 
65 $1; call 547-6789: 


FRIDAY 
“PYSCHOLOGICAL ISSUES OF THE 
HOMELESS” is a workshop from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. at the First Church Congregational, 
11 Garden St, Cambridge. Admission $20; 
call 932-5532. 

“THE BUSH DOCTRINE: TO THE BRINK 
OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE EAST” is a Black 
Rose Lecture at 8 p.m. at MIT Building 9, 
Room 150, 105 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; 


call 437-9309 or 524-1043. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 
ARSENAL MALL AND CAMBRIDGE- 
SIDE GALLERIA HOST HAUNTED 
HOUSES TO BENEFIT THE EASTER 
SEALS. The houses are open from 6 to 9 
p.m. Mon.-Fri., 11 am. to 9 p.m. on Sat., 
and noon to 5 p.m. on Sun. Arsenal Mall is 
located at 485 Arsenal St., Watertown; the 
CambridgeSide Galleria is located at 100 
CambridgeSide Place in Kendall Square, 
Cambridge. Donation $2. Call 923-4700 
for more information on events at Arsenal 


book sale with proceeds to benefit the 
library. Hours today are from 1 to 5 p.m., 
tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., Sun. from 
on Admission is free; call 277- 


fit dance party at 8 p.m. at the Roxy, 279 
Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $40, $35 in 
advance; call 576-2737. 
CONCERT OF CLASSICAL AND MOD- 
ERN MUSIC to benefit the Greater 
Lawrence Habitat for Humanity begins at 8 
p.m. at the Unitarian Universalist Church of 
Andover, 6 Locke St. Admission $5, $3 for 
seniors and students; call (508) 475- 
4454. 


SATURDAY 


turing the finals for the “Scar Search and 
Talent Show." Begins at 8 p.m. at the Joy 
of Movement Center, Theater Studio, 536 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Proceeds benefit 
the dance company. Tickets $9.99; call 
536-3061. 

WANG CENTER RESTORATION BALL 
in honor of the late Dr. An Wang, includes 
dinner at 7 p.m.; and performances by the 
Manhattan Transfer and the Boston Ballet 
and an award ceremony honoring 
Christopher Reeve, all at 9 p.m. A ball 
begins at 10:30 p.m. All take place at the 
Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 270 
Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $25 -$500; 
call 482-9393. 

SILENT AUCTION, sponsored by the 
United Parish in Brookline, 210 Harvard 
St., Brookline, begins at 10 a.m. 
Admission is free; call 275-4496. 
ARSENAL MALL AND CAMBRIDGE- 
SIDE GALLERIA HOST HAUNTED 
HOUSES TO BENEFIT THE EASTER 


SUNDAY 

“CHICAGO 1929 — CAPERS OF THE 
TIMES” is a benefit for Beth Israel 
Hospital's BreastCare Center at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Lafayette Hotel, Avenue de 
Lafayette, Boston. Tickets $150-$500; call 
938-0007, x126. 

CITIZENS TO END ANIMAL SUFFERING 
AND EXPLOITATION sponsor a benefit 
musical performance by Sob Story at 
Johnny D's, 17 Holland St., Somerville. 
Admission $5; call 628-9030. 
ARSENAL MALL AND CAMBRIDGE- 
SIDE GALLERIA HOST HAUNTED 
HOUSES TO BENEFIT THE EASTER 


TUESDAY 

WINE TASTING MASQUERADE FOR 
THE MASS. COALITION FOR THE 
HOMELESS begins at 5:30 p.m. at 
Michael’s Waterfront, 85 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Admission $35; call 451-0707. 
ARSENAL MALL AND CAMBRIDGE- 
SIDE GALLERIA HOST HAUNTED 
HOUSES TO BENEFIT THE EASTER 
SEALS. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 

“A LA BASTILLE” features local person- 
alities, professionals, and officials, who 
are “imprisoned” in the lobby of the 
Lafayette Hotel and “ransomed” for money 
to benefit the March of Dimes Birth 
Defects Foundation. The event runs from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. today and tomorrow at 
the hotel on Avenue de Lafayette, Boston. 
Minimum ransom $300; call 329-1360. 
ARSENAL MALL AND CAMBRIDGE- 
SIDE GALLERIA HOST HAUNTED 
HOUSES TO BENEFIT THE EASTER 
SEALS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
STONE SOUP POETS “COUNTER - 
INAUGURAL PARTY” to benefit food pro- 
grams at St. John's Church begins at 7 
p.m. at St. John the Evangelist Church, 33 
Bowdoin St., Boston. Features Kip 


ARSENAL MALL AND CAMBRIDGE- 

SIDE GALLERIA HOST HAUNTED 

HOUSES TO BENEFIT THE EASTER 

SEALS. See listing for Fri 

“A LA BASTILLE.” See listing for Wed. 
FRIDAY 

ARSENAL MALL AND CAMBRIDGE- 

SIDE GALLERIA HOST HAUNTED 

HOUSES 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Somerville 
623-9874 


LARA SASS) 


SUNDAY JAZZ BRUNCH; 11-2:30 
Toe, & Wed. Shows: 8:30, 10:00 & 11:30 «$3 


Tue. 1090 KIM MARCO 
Wed. 10/31 FI Oe EAS GROUP 


Nov. 1-3 MOSE ALLISON 
Nov. 9 & 10 LOUIE BELLSON 


rica aareR, Shows: 8:30 and 10:30 





4 Nov Sun Tpm: $12: 9pm: $12 
THE JOHN ABERCROMBIE 
MARC JOHNSON 


R ERSKINE TRIC 
CONCERTIX 876-7777 





If you're a musician 
looking for the perfect 
lead, look no further 
than the Boston 
Phoenix Music and 


'| the Arts Classifieds. 


You'll not only find a 
lead vocalist for your 
band, but rehearsal 
space, instruments, 
instruction,and 
management. We 
have the most 


‘| comprehensive 


music and arts- 
related classifieds in 
Boston. 


To place your ad call: 


(267-1234 
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JAZZ 


THE JAZZ, - CAFE 


Q C Stree 4 


fri & sat, oct 26% 27 
at 8 & 10 
LISA THORSON 
Sunday Jazz Brunch 
Elegant Unlimited Buffett 


Live Entertainment with 
PETER CASINO TRIO 
$12.95 Adults « $6.95 Children 


823 Main St, Camb., Mass. 497-6200 
Nenramenpan tne ae 


Jazz at the 
Nike fel (=m mtsboat 


Fri - Sat Dinner Shows 

1 show at 7:30pm only 
Tonignt! 

Debbie Kochman 
Sat, Oct 27 - 
Forteleza 


Legendary Bassist... 
Percy Jones/ 
Solo Bass 

Sun, Oct 28 

2 shows at 8 & 10pm 
Big Band Invasion... 


Standard Deviation 
Mon, Oct 29 
2 shows at 8 & 10pm 


Middle East Cafe 
427 Mass Ave, Central Sq, Camb. 
Tix: Out of Town, TOWER / Jazz 3rd fl. 


JazzLine Info: 547-3930 


STEPPIN' OUT 90 
THE HOTTEST JAZZ GALA 
EVENT IN BOSTON 
IS BACK FOR THE THIRD 


STRAIGHT YEAR! 


THIS UNIQUE EVENT WILL TRANSFORM THE WORLD TRADE 
CENTER INTO A NUMBER OF EXCITING JAZZ CLUBS. THE 
EVENING WILL FEATURE FINE ENTERTAINMENT, A SUPER 
RAFFLE, GREAT FOOD, DANCING & MORE. PROCEEDS FROM 
THIS EVENT WILL SUPPORT THE DiMOCK COMMUNITY 


HEALTH CENTER. 


“Steppin' Out offers a chance to celebrate the past without nostalgia” 


Pik LEARNING FROM PERFORMERS PROGRAM 
VT HARVARD AND RADCLIFFE WELCOMES 


MARIO BAL ZA 


SANE 


TURRENTINE 


JIMMY 


SMITH 


REUNION QUARTET 


AT THE CHARLES TICKETS: $19.50 
mn O@lial BALLROOM A S RESERVED 
SUNDAY, NOV 1] > 
AT 7:00 & 9:30PM 
AT BOSTIX ¢ STRAWBERRIES e TICKETRON 
PHONE CHARGES AT (617) 876-7777 

















Fernando Gonzalez of the Boston Globe 


“The magic of jazz rekindled..." 
Dana Bisbee of the Boston Herald 


“A dynamic, imaginative revisit to the past" 


Kay Bourne of the Bay State Banner 


“One of Boston's all time great events, dont miss it" 





Ron Della Chiesa of WGBH 3 
eae 

DATE ATTIRE MAE ARNETTE ue 
OCTOBER 27, 1990 BLACK TIE OPTIONAL OR WYNETTA JACKSON 

PERIOD DRESS ANNI MOSS 
bidcaie OLGA RAMON 
8:30 P.M. PERFORMERS . coteeadignse 
LOCATION ANDREW JONES 
BOSTON'S WORLD TRADE STAN STRICKLAND 

THE NEW YORK VOICES NOVELLA TAYLOR 
CENTER 

THE REAL DEAL 


ORDER YOUR TICKETS NOW. TICKET PRICE $100 PER INDIVIDUAL. GROUPS OF 10 OR 
MORE $75. SENIOR TICKETS, STUDENT TICKETS (WITH ID) $35. TICKETS CAN BE 
PURCHASED THROUGH ALL TICKETMASTER OUTLETS. CHARGE BY PHONE: (617) 931-2000 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL MAIN EVENTS 439-5656 


TICK GN WASTE, 


A MAIN EVEeuTs 





PROoOoOYUCTION 





A portrait by Mark Morelli, at Boston City Hall 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition 
to the hours listed here, many galleries 
are open by appointment. 
NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 

ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385), 154 
Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 10: “Bruce Lenore — 
ed raku-fired containers and covered jars. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 7: sculpture by 


Elizabeth : 

ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., Boston. Fri.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 27: 
“Subversive Surfaces,” mixed-media 


ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 
St, Boston. Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 

Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. through Nov. 24: 
“Cosmic Landscapes,” paintings and 
incorporating silverieaf and 


paint. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 17: annual faculty show. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 31: 


“Elizabeth Murray: Prints 1979-1990.” 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 173 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Nov. 1-29: 
‘Landscapes.” 

CITI (262-2424), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Nightly 10 p.m.-2 a.m. Through 
Oct. 31: “Heavy Metal Fantasy,” “motorcy- 
cle art” by Warren Alessi using continu- 
ous-tone printing 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 


. 27: an invitational exhibit of recent paint- 


ings by mother and Barbara and 
Holly Larner. Through Oct. 27 in the 
Lower Gallery: a group show by four 
painters and sculptor Rose Wunderbaum 
Traines. Nov. 1-24: “Fall Members Show,” 
an all-member juried show featuring works 
in all media. 

ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 216 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 29: paintings by Vincent J. 
Castaldi 


EQUINOX HAIR DESIGN (236-5855), 85 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 10: 
Pictures of Greece by John Pezaris. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536- 
7660), 162 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 27: all- 
members fall award exhibition, featuring 
paintings, sculpture, and graphics. Oct. 30- 
Nov. 17: Paul Ingbretson, Jean Lightman, 
and Nadia Mahfuz feature exhibition. 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Prints with his- 


torical, sporting, marine, architectural, and 
botanical themes. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Wesselmann: The 
Emergence of a Master,” a retrospective 
of paintings, sculpture, and graphics by 
Tom Wesselmann from the 1960s to the 


present. 
NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Original oil paintings by French and 
American Impressionists, including 
Pissaro, Bittar, and Alt, and sculpture by 
Pierre 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 24: recent paint- 
ings by Gregory Gillespie. Reception Oct 
27, 3-5 p.m. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Original old adver- 
tising. Through Oct. 31: “Second Hand 
Second Hands,” advertising for watches 
and clocks. Nov. 1-30: “First Ads,” adver- 
tising of well-known products and famous 


PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 
224 Newbury St., Boston. Mon. 12-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Nov. 2-30: Keith 


PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 
171 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Nov. 30: “Dreams 
and Delights," works by Marc Chagall, 
including original prints and an original 


ART LISTINGS . 


gouache painting. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 
225 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 24: “Catherine 
Kernan, Paintings on Paper.” 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), 175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 9: “Reflections of the Past 
and Present: Contemporary American 
Silver.” Through Nov. 17: "Findings ‘90: A 
Recognition of Ceramic Excellence,” a 
group show curated by Robert Reedy. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Oct. 31: “Art & 
Language,” featuring works by artists of 
London's conceptualist movement, which 
focuses on language as a primary building 
tool. Includes works by Robert Barry, 
Hanne Darboven, Joseph Kosuth, and 
Lawrence 
VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Devoted 
exclusively to contemporary Russian art. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Nov. 5: over 50 ol painings by French 
impressionist Charles Roussel 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: etchings by English 
i Valerie Thornton 


printmaker i 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 27: paint- 


ings and furniture by Steve Mitchell. 


SOUTH END 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 

— Mills Gallery (426-7700), 549 Tremont 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. Thurs. 
until 7 p.m. Through Nov. 10: “The Cave,” 
seven large-scale cave drawings execut- 
ed directly on the walls of the gallery, 
curated by Jeffrey Hull. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 
Albany St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 1: “Hannah Wilke, 
Past and Present,” sculpture, pho- 


tographs, and watercolors. 


SOUTH STREET 
AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 27: new paintings and song- 
book — by Ellen Banks. Oct. 30- 
Dec. 1: “La Belle Epoque,” a show of 
recent work by Judy Halbert. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 27: paintings by Erica 
Licea-Kane; free-hanging relief paintings 
by Loretta Domaszewski. 
CECILE’S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 
129 South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 
a.m.-9:30 p.m., Fri. until 11 p.m. Through 
Dec. 1: oil paintings of landscapes by 
Steve Mumford. 


HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 7: 
“Robert Colescott: Recent Work,” large- 
scale acrylics on canvas that explore 
racial prejudice and stereotyping. 


OCTOBER: 


KIMBALL BOURGAULT GALLERY (426- 
8445), 100 South St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 
9:30 am.-5 ao Through Nov. 5: prints by 
Leah De Prizio 

NICOLE C. GALLERY (695-9088), 745 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m,-5 
p.m., Sat., 11-4 p.m, Through Oct. 30: 
“Maremma Memories,” abstract interpreta- 
tions of landscapes by Diana Horton 
Nicosia. 


BLACK GOOSE RESTAURANT (720- 
4500), 21 Beacon St,, Boston, Mon.-Wed. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. Through Nov. .25:.“Paul 
Baldassini’s Allegory. & Myth,” paintings 
incorporating the cropped image and 
other techniques of the Cinquecento 
school. 


BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION 
(695-1266), 33 Harrison Ave., 7th floor, 
Boston. Mon., Wed, Thurs. noon-5 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Through Nov. 24: 
“Impressions in. the 1990s,” works by 17 
artists using Impressionist influences in 
pee aw ard collages, pastels, and oil 
watercolor paintings. 


DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY AT 
ALCHEMIE (482-3343), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. Through 
Noy. 3: ". . . That Psycho-Sexual- 
Religious-Guilt-Happy-Go-Lucky-Painting- 
Sort-of-Thing,” paintings by Michael 
Costello and Michael McConnell 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 31: 
“Damascus Gate III" by Frank Stella and 
“Black Totem” by Jack Youngerman. 

THE GALLERY LTD. (227-8800), 99 
Charles St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m-6 
p.m., Sat. and Sun, until 6 p.m. A range of 
art, from early impressionistic through 
modern fantasy, featuring works by Frank 
Frazetta. 

GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), 
at Signature Gallery, Dock Square, North 
St., Boston..Mon,-Thurs.. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat, until 10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Nov. 1-15: “Precision and Artistry in 
Glass,” works of Michael Taylor. 

KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 
Charles’ St., Boston. Wed.-Mon. 14 a.m.-6 
p.m. Changing exhibits of 19th- and.20th- 
century Japanese prints. Through Oct. 31: 
“Samurai in Japanese Prints.” Oct. 27- 
Nov. 30; Fine ceramics by Hideaki 


Miyamura. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 
Kingston St., Boston’-Wed.-Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Oct. 30: "Family History,” oil 
paintings on canvas by Robert J: Todd 
incorporating materials ranging from 
graphite to found objects. Oct. 31-Nov. 
“Apercus,” recent works by Marguerite 
Waldron. 


CAMBRIDGE 
SOMERVI 
BAAK GALLERY (354-0407), 59 Church 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-6 


“p.m. Through Oct. 29: work of jewelry 


designer April Nadeau. 
BLACK FOREST CAFE (661-6706), 1755 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m., Sat and Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., Tues.-Sat. 6-9:30 p.m. also. Through: 
Nov. 19: paintings by Patti Pollina. a4 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-3410), 1 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Wed.-Sat, neon- 
5 p.m. Through Nov. 10: “Take Fivel: 
Abstract Painting,” featuring works. by 
Jerry Lai Schultz, 


CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876- 
0246), Cambridge. 

— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn.St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m,-6:30 p.m., 
Sat. until 1 p.m. Through Oct. 31: paint- 
ings by Alvina Laydani, water media by 
Elynn. Kroger, and photoquads by Betty 
Avruch. 

— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. 
Mon.-Fri., noon-5 p.m. Through. Oct. 26: 
“Photo & Graphics," a group show. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge: Mon:-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 1; “Behind the Mask,”.an 
exhibit exploring the role of masks in fan- 
tasy, healing, harvest, and. other rituals, 
and their influence on contemporary 


works. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council, Through Oct: 31: 
paintings and drawings by Maggi Brown. 
HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero 
Church St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Oct. 24-Nov. 30: “Group 
Show,” special projects by gallery craft 
artists. 


MODESTINO GALLERY (868-7206), 426 
Broadway, Cambridge. Sat. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 27: paintings by Leela Amet 
and Elin Menzies, and sculpture by 
JoAnna Brooks. 

NEW ENGLAND FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ARTS (492-2914), 678 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. “Between Below Beyond,” a 
site-specific installation by Pia Massie in 
the Fort Point Channel. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A 
Beacon St., Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
6p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through Nov. 6: 


St., Suite 1G, Brookline: Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Nov. 1: 
Gallery opening. 

CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second 
Church, 60 Highland St. West Newton. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 11: 
human-scale dwellings and fragments of 
dwellings by David McDonald. 

FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 
Harvard St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 10-6 
p.m. Through Nov. 3: collages by Kim 
Nielssen. 
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PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 

St., Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Works by 
women artists and artisans. Nov. 
11: “The Dream Weavers,” Native 
American-influenced watercolor and 


Druid-influenced sculpture by Adrienne 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE (731- 
6400), 32 Station St., Brookline Village. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 7-9 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Disguise the Limit: 


uf 


VILLAGE GALLERY (449-6448), 331A 
Chestnut St, Needham. Fri. noon-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Administered by the 
Needham Art Association. Oil paintings, 


1380 Beacon St., Newton. Mon., Wed.-Fri. 
1-6 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
Still life oil paintings by Ellen Frost. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: limited 
sedition gelatin silver photographic prints 
‘ Flack Weiler. 


HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546- 
7706), 150 Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m..Contemporary water- 
colors, oils, and paintings by Howard 


Kline. 

NEWBURYPORT ART ASSOCIATION 
(508-465-8769), Sargent Gaflery, 65 
Water St., Newburyport. Daily 1-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 4: “Fall Juried Show,” 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383- 
‘ 9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Tues.- 
Sat. 10°a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 10: 
“Biué Ribbon Exhibition.” 


(341-2018), Perkins Gallery, 445 Central 


‘St.,Stoughton, Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 


p.m., Fri. until’3°p.m., and Sat. 1-6°p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Art and Action; The 
Writings, Drawings, and Paintings of Alex 


SUBURBS: WEST 
ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 
564 St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m, Contemporary and 


wearable art. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin 
Station Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m, Through Oct. 26: “Bruce Winn: Wall 
of Cups,” an installation of 72 ceramic 


vessels. 

CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508- 
369-2578), 37 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 27: “Distinguished 
Artists Exhibition,” featuring works by 
painter Fred MacNeill and photographer 


Joseph ; 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 24: new works 
by painter Steven Trefondes. 

NATURE COMPANY, CONCORD (508- 
369-2000), Wrubel Gallery, 15 Monument 
St., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 28: 
“Natural Light,” color landscape pho- 


tographs by Joseph Holmes 
CENTRAL/WESTERN 
MASS. 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584- 
7327), 17 New South St., Northampton. 
Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 4: “The Gateway 
Series,” oil paintings and pastel drawings 
by Jamie Young. 
FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY 
(413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 25: “A Tea Party,” 11th 
annual exhibit of teapots, teacups, sets, 
and theme pieces by over 100 artists and 
craftspeople from throughout the U.S. 


VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624- 
3392), 3863 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, 
Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Nov. 31: recent paintings by 
John R. Frazier and Mary Stafford Frazier, 
and Gilbert Franidin. 


by ; 
WEST ROXBURY BRANCH LIBRARY 
(325-3147), Mon., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
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$2.50 for children. Designed by Henry 
Davis Sleeper, Beauport has over 40 
rooms and an extensive collection of 
American 


families on Sat.-Sun.: the museum's 
“Autumn Festival" features lessons in 
“reading” fall colors, craft demonstrations, 

walks, migratory animals, 
and other programs; “Tales from the 


Woods" begin at 11 a.m. Fees for pro- 
See are ear 


BOSTON ATHEN/EUM (227-0270), 10 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. until 4 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 


i 


~ 3: “Once upon a Time,” children's books 
illustrations. 


and children’s book 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
x366), Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art 


2 
: 
3 


and a _ period museum. 


Complimentary tea. 
CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., 


ists, Impressionist paintings by Dwight W. 
Tyron and John J. Enneking, and works 
by “contemporary primitive” artists Ralph 
and Martha Cahoon. 

VILLAGE (603- 


CANTERBURY SHAKER 
783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., Canterbury. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 


(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American deco- 
rative arts and furnishings, a period house 
built in 1804, paintings and drawings by 
Fitz Hugh Lane. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 
385-4477), Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 10: 
“Intensifying Reality: The Paintings of 

Yater.” 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of American 
and foreign. stamps, antique post-office 
games, and other postal memorabilia. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUS- 
TRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam-pow- 
ered mills, the Waltham Company and the 
changeable parts, the automobile industry 
in Waltham up to World War |, and the 
arrival of the modem electronics industry 
in New England. Highlights include an 
1898 seven-seater Orient bicycle, a 1908 
Stanley Steamer, and a 

fire engine used in the Great Boston Fire 
of 1872. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 


over two and seniors; $2 for one-year- 

olds; $1 for all on Fri. after S p.m. Free 

parent-child activities include “Come Sing 

and Dance" at 11 am. on Wed. and Fri. 

and “Explore and Discover a2 

p.m. on Wed. The sa 
a 


- dapanese 





tions 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd. 


South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 _ 


p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $12 per 
. Features an exhibition of over: 50 
teddy bears from the Dorothy Preston 
Collection. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF 
PORTSMOUTH (603-436-3853), South 
Meeting House, 280 Darcy St., 
Portsmouth, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


5 


Admission $2.50, $1 for children under 16, 
free for those under 5. The museum 
honors the achievements of Barton, 


225 South St., Williamstown, Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Oct. 28: 
“Goya Etchings: Caprichos, Desastres, 
Tauromaquie, Disparates,” an exhibit cir- 
culated by the Smithsonian Institution 
T Exhibition Service. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727- 
9268), State Archives Bidg., 220 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 3 p.m. Free. 
Dec. 31: Farms: Five 
Massachusetts Family Farms, 1638- 
Present,” black-and-white 


by 
Stan Sherman, with text by Michael E.C. 


Gery. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 
for students and seniors, free for children 
under five, half-price for all. Fri. after 5 


p.m. Tours’on Satvand and3 
p.m. Robot shows. and -animat- 
ed films presented daily. exhibits 


include “Design a Deck," an interactive 
exhibit for would-be architects; “Smart 
Machines,” a historic and modern 
overview of robots and artificial intelli- 


gence; “Four Computer Classics,” vintage 
computers including the UNIVAC |, PDP- 
8, Cray 1, and IBM PC; “The Computer 
and the Image” features the latest in com- 
puter graphics and design. Interactive 
exhibits allow visitors to create computer 
animation, simulate plane flight, and 
design a car. “The Walk-Through 
Computer” is a giant, interactive, two-story 
working model of a computer 50 times its 
actual size. “Celebrate Computer Learning 
Month,” during the month of October, fea- 
tures daily demonstrations of robots and 
the “First Automated Census Machine,” 
videos on robots and software, and other 


programs. 
CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native 
American 


Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. includes 
American and European paintings; sculp- 
ture from the 13th through the 20th 

turies; and American furniture, glass, tex- 
tiles, and decorative arts from the 17th 


through 20th centuries. Nov. 25: 
“American Modernist Paintings from a 
New Hampshire Collection.” Dec. 


2: the League of New Hampshire 
Craftsmen Foundation’s “16th Annual 
CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM (508) 462- 
2681, 98 High St., Newburyport. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3. A 21- 
room, early-19th-century Federalist 
house. 


CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., 
Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for chil- 
dren five'to 12. The museum is housed in 
a Greek Revival building designed by 
Robert Mills. Wed: Custom House 
Maritime Museum Halloween party. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for children. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Masks: Making Faces,” 
ancient and ethnic masks and cont 

tary works; “Animals in Art,” a children's 
exhibit depicting animals and featuring 
works from the museum's collection of 
Western, African, and Oriental pieces; 
“For the Armchair Traveler: Three 
Centuries of British Works on Paper,” 
including etchings, engravings, and 
lithographs. Through Oct. 28: “Fifteen 
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— Science Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed. until 6 p.m.; 
Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Focuses 
on experimental activities, including test- 
ing rocks and minerals, studying weather, 
exercises in the Inventor's Workshop, and 
testing of physical phenomena in the 
Science Circus. Also includes a “Light 


iH 
: 


FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg.. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for students. Through 
Nov. 18: “Jonathan Imber: Survey of 
Paintings, 1978-1989"; “Home Altars of 
: Photographs by Dana Salvo"; and 

Voices/Urgent Whispers: Olivia 


gum bichromate prints combining negative 
landscape imagery with architectural and 


ft 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATION- 
AL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through the 
home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect 


Olmsted. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456- 
9028), 102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Holiday shop 
open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students, $1 
for children. Collections of 19th-century art 
and historical items. This season the 
focuses on American Indian art. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for stu- 
dents, seniors, and children. The museum 
is devoted primarily to 19th- and 20th-cen- 
tury American art, with collections of con- 
temporary crafts. “New England Around 
Us" is an exhibit examining the environ- 
ment’s impact on artists. Through Feb. 3: 
works by students of the R.H. Ives 
Galmmell Atelier. Through Mar. 10: 
“Seeing Is Believing . . . ?," works experi- 
menting with illusionary space and visual 
tricks to create unique perspective. 

GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877- 
7630), Hemenway Rd., Framingham. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
children and seniors $3. Free guided 
walks Tues. and Fri. at 10 am. A 45-acre 
sanctuary featuring the largest land- 
scaped collection of wildflowers in the 


Northeast. 

GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore 
Place, Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
seniors, $2 for children. Free guided walks 
begins Tues.-Fri. at 10 a.m. Mansion with 
Through Nov. 15: decorative objects 
brought to America from China during the 
Federal period. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 
for children six to 12. Re-creation of a 
medieval castle housing an 8200-pipe 
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artists and 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues. noon-6 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, free for children, free 
for all on Thurs. after 5 p.m. The museum, 
built in the style of a 15th-century 
Venetian palace, houses art collected 
Isabella Stewart Gardner (1840-1924) 
which spans more than three centuries. 
Among the highlights are portraits by 
Manet, Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; 
ttalian 


by Matisse to be included in a museum 


collection. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HIS- 

TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 

Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 
JFK photographs, audio-visual 


presentations, and memorabilia. 

LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION CEN- 
TER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY (413- 
566-8034), Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 789 Main St., Hampden. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit" allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other ani- 


mals. 

LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HER- 
ITAGE-STATE PARK (508-459-1000). 
The visitor center is located at 246 Market 
St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Call 
for information on tours and exhibits. 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for seniors, free for students. The per- 
manent collection includes a holography 
exhibit and American, European, and Far 
Eastern art. Through Nov. 2: works by 
Beth Neville, including painting, sculpture, 
etchings, fabric art, and photomontage. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HIS- 
TORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, 
North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 chil- 
dren and seniors. Guided tours begin at 
10:20 a.m, 1, and 3 p.m. on Tues.-Fri.; 


in America, 1790-1990.” 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 am.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. 
Introductory walks through all collections 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
and Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks" 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins 
Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. Spanish-language 
tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. 
of the month. Call x368 for information 
about adult group tours, x310 for informa- 
tion about youth group tours, or x302 for 
information about tours for disabled and 
visually-impaired visitors (TTY/TDD 267- 
9703). 

— C. Brown Gallery. Through Dec. 9: 
“The Levy-Franks Family Colonial 
Portraits,” portraits of prominent early- 
18th-century New Yorkers. 

— Carter Gallery. Through Dec. 9: nine 
major works by Morris Louis (1912-1962), 
a pioneer of stained painting, in which 
artists pour thinned paint onto unsized 
canvases. 

— Cunningham Gallery. Through Jan. 20: 
“Rosso Revealed,” a special installation of 
i Rosso Fiorentino's painting, Dead Christ 
with Angels. 

— Foster Gallery. Through Oct. 28: 
“Figuring the Body,” an exhibition explor- 
ing differing perceptions of the human 
body, inspired by recent Congressional 
calls for censorship of Robert 
Mapplethorpe'’s photographs. Includes 
works of Gregory Gillespie, Sara 
Charlesworth, de Kooning, Jasper 
Johns, and others. 

— Tort Gallery. Through Dec.” 16: “The 
Unique Print: ‘70s into the '90s,” inciuding 





eyes of New of the period. 


Wright Brothers. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $4 
for children four to 14 and seniors; free for 
members. includes demon- 


special-effects 
strations, a nine-foot-high incubator with 
baby chicks, the theater of electricity (with 
indoor thunder shows daily), 
and hands-on computer exhibits. 
Ongoing: “Mapping the Roof of the 
World,” the exploration of Mt. Everest and 
the science of geographic mapping. 
“Black Achievers in Science” features the 
profiles of 16 black men and women. 
“What Makes Music” examines the rela- 


more.— Laser show admission $6, $4 for 
children and seniors. Current shows 
include “Laserock: Into the '90s," with 
music by R.E.M., the B-52s, and Living 
Colour; “Pink Floyd — Retum to the Dark 
of the Moon; “Laserium Zodiac,” with 
abstract 3-D images and New Age and 
jazz music; and “Led Zeppelin: In the 
Beginning.” Call 523-6664 for times. 

— Omni Theater (523-6664) admission 

$6, $4 for children and seniors. The Omni 

Theater is currently showing “Race the 

Wind," a film simulating a storm at sea, a 

voyage on a tall ship, windsurfing off the 

coast of Hawaii, and land yachting on the 

Mojave desert, and “To the Limit,” the 

story of three world-class athletes, featur- 

ing the first endoscopic (inner body) cine- 

matography. Call for times. 

— Planetarium admission $5, $3.50 for 
children and seniors. The Planetarium is 

currently showing “Cosmoscope: A 

Planetarium ine” Fri-Sun. at 1:30 


Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 3:30, 7 (with an 
additional show Fri. at 7 p.m.); Sat.-Sun. 
at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. (with an 
additional show Sat. at 11:30 a.m.). 

— Lectures are free with museum admis- 


seniors and students. , paint- 
ing, sculpture, and graphic arts relating to 
heritage. Nov. 


mobiles. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 
for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A 
film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89- 
foot half-scale model of a whaling ship; 
paintings by Asiey, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), 
Central Wharf, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
until 6 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for students 
and seniors, $3.50 for children. “Terrific 
Thursdays” offer free admission and spe- 
cial activities each Thurs. from 4 to 8 p.m. 
Exhibits include “Rivers of the Americas," 
with animals from the Amazon and 
Connecticut ; the Caribbean Coral 


Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with a green 
moray eel and a nurse shark; and the 
ecology-oriented “Boston Harbor: The 
Place, the Problem, the Plan.” “Secret 


phin and sea-lion shows aboard the 
Discovery. Fri.: the second annual 
“Halloween Monster Mania” begins at 6 
p.m. (tickets $8, $5 for chilcren). 
Continued on page 38 
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We put the 
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to bed every week. 
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Call Ted, 
267-1234, 
at the Phoenix 
Classifieds 
Office. 


Phoenix Classifieds 
work. Every week, 
thousands of people 
look to the Arts and 
Entertainment 
Authority for the 
latest in arts and 
entertainment 
information. And 
because we cover 
the entire 
entertainment scene, 
we have the most 
comprehensive arts- 
related classified 
section in Boston. 
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our 17th year of WY 
designing bodies! 
©“ ~Join now during our 
Birthday Special & 


SAVE 
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To place your ad, see 
the coupon in this 
week's issue or call 


267-1204 


Or stop by our 
Classified Office at 
126 Brookline 
Avenue, just one 
block from Fenway 
Park. 


FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS | 
Where the best teachers make the difference. 
COPLEY SQ. 561 Boylston St. 536-3377 
KENMORE SQ. 542 Comm. Ave. 266-6026 
CAMBRIDGE 536 Mass. Ave. 492-4680 
NEWTON** 1220 Washington St. 965-7575 
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NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508- 
452-4207), 256 Market St, Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children over'12 and 
seniors. Includes commissioned pieces by 
New England quilt artists and antique 
quilts. Through Nov. 4: “Bounty of 
Baskets,” contest winners from the muse- 


um’s traditional quilt contest. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 
NEWPORT ART MUSEUM (401-847- 
0179), 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students, free for 
children under 18. Through Nov. 25: “The 
78th American Annual Exhibition,” subti- 
tled “Directions: African-American Artists 
Now,” features works by Emma Amos, 
Robert Freeman, Hughie Lee-Smith, 
Edward McCluney, and others. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM .(413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children 
six to 16, free for children under 6. The 
historic 18th-century house where 
Rockwell lived for the last 25 years of his 
life. The permanent collection includes the 
world’s largest collections of original art by 
Rockwell. Presented in rotating exhibits, 
with The Four Freedoms and Home for 
Christmas permanently on view. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.75 adults, 
$1.25 for students and seniors. An 18th- 
century Puritan house with histor- 
ical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 


OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN 
SOCIETY (720-3290), 206 Washington 
St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, 75¢ for seniors and stu- 
dents, 50¢ for children. Revolutionary War 


ip 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $12, $6 for children six to 
15, free for children under 6. Re-creation 
of an 1830s New England town. Includes 
tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery, the Emerson Bixby House, and 


Admission $4, $3 for seniors and stu- 
dents; $2 for children six to 17, free for 
children under six. The home in which 
Louisa May Alcott wrote Little Women. 
Guided tours are free with admission. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
spy Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5:15 


building built circa 1711. Sat: 1-4 p.m., 
Curator Edith Steblecki demonstrates how 
people spun wool into threadin Paul 
Revere's time. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East india Sq., Salem. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and holidays 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students 
and seniors, $2.50 for children six to 16. 
Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The Oriental 
Garden has re-opened for the summer. 
The museum features a collection of 
marine paintings and drawings; galleries 
devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, 
furniture, and silver of the China Trade; 
“Tribal Style: Selections from the African 


} Collection’; “Steamship Travel"; and 


“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 


Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." Through 
| Feb.1: “Embodied Spirits: Ritual Carvings 
of the Asmat" a traveling exhibition cele- 
| brating the spiritual and 


tribal art 
from the South Pacific. Sat.: Flashlight 


| tour of the museum's darkened galleries 


| (adults $2; children under 16 $1 with 
adults free 


). 

| PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
| Plymouth. Open daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
| Admission $8, $6 children 5-13; group 


tours and combination tickets (including 


] admission to Mayflower Il) available. Re- 


creation of a 17th-century Pilgrim village 
and Wampanoag settlement. Activities are 
free with admission, except as noted. Sat. 
at 8 p.m., All Hallow's English Country 
Dance. Mon.: at 7 p.m., “Halloween 


|| Greenwiches,” a talk on herbs and myths. 
| Wed.: at 2 p.m., “Witchcraft & Mythcraft.” 


Fri. the 2nd: “Evening in the Village,” an 
evening at home with a 17th-century fami- 
ly (tickets $15; members $10). 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, ME. 


| Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 


p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for students and seniors, $1 for chil- 
dren, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 28: “The Boat Show’ features boat- 


| building demonstrations and displays of a 

28-foot vessel made of woven hay, a 27- 
| foot boat within a boat, and a 36-foot 
| Multi-oared hanging boat. Through Oct. 


28: “French Impressionism and Beyond: 


| The Scott M. Black Collection,” works by 
| Claude Monet, Pierre Bonnard, Fernand 


Leger, and others. Through Dec. 9: works 
by Charles Martin, New Yorker artist. 

ART ASSOCIATION & 
MUSEUM. (508-487-1750), 460 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Daily 


| Noon-§ p.m. and 7-10 p.m. Admission $2, 
| $1 for students and seniors. “Major 


Works,” ae pieces by American 
artists who have worked in Provincetown 
since the ‘50s; “John Larabee: Into the 
Light,” the final works of the artist who 
died last year: 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St., Salem. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 U.S. 
Customs House where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century home of Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century India Goods Store. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston, Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children over 
five, free for seniors. Interactive videos, 
large-screen TV, vintage rowing 


machines, video library, and displays. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSE- 
UMS ASSOCIATION, Springfield. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 
Open Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 8 
p.m. Open Fri., Sat., and Mon. from noon 
to 5.p.m. Housed in a neo-Georgian struc- 
ture built in 1927, the museum features 
permanent exhibits of a craftsman’s 
gallery and four period rooms. Through 
Dec. 31: “Springfield Furniture: A Large 
and Rich Assortment of Furniture.” 

— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts (413) 
732-6092, 220 State St. Wed. and Fri.- 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Includes 
Impressionist, Expressionist, and early 
modern- paintings, a gallery of 
contemporary art, and two galleries of 
Asian art. 

STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $8, $7 for seniors, $4 for 
youths 16 and under. Orientation tours 
begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 a.m., and 2 p.m.; 
an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and preservation tour begins at 
2 p.m.; a craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 42- 
building, waterfront museum complex 
reflecting four centuries of social and 
architectural change. Includes eight fur- 
nished houses, period gardens, and 
exhibits. Sat: “Federal Architecture from 
Portland to Providence" is a symposium in 
St. John’s Church, Chapel St. Fri. the 
2nd: at 1 p. m., optional courthouse visit 
and work session 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a computer- 
simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old 
lronsides." Nov. 15: “Huzzah! for 
the Constitution!” is an exhibit of more 
than 200 pieces of maritime prints and 
memorabilia from the past 200 years. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 am.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 


of the Morgan Building features the J. 
i collection of American 
decorative arts. Through Nov. 18: 
“Silhouettes, Shadows, and Substance: 
Images of Women From the Amistad 
Foundation's African-American 
Collection.” 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 
Main St. (Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for 
children. Doll collection and 1 
doll-house. Through Nov. 11: “Oh My 
Stars!" features 30 quilts. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for children. The 
Whistler family arrived in 1834 and James 
spent his first three years here. The per- 
manent collection includes etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 10 a:m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for 
Students and seniors, free for children. 
The museum includes an extensive col- 
lection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
, Indian, and Islamic galleries. 
Korean ceramics from the 5th and 6th 
centuries are on display. The American 
Portrait Miniature Gallery includes works 
by John Singleton Copley, James Peale, 
Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. 
Through Dec. 2: “Wild Spirits, Strong 
Medicine: African Art and the 
Wilderness." Through Oct. 28: 
“Handmade Paperworks’; “Prized 
Possessions: Textiles from West and 
Central Africa.” 
WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICULTUR- 
AL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), Tower Hill 
Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill Rd., 
Boylston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Vegetable and flower gardens and a horti- 
cultural library and education center. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3245), 
Government Center, Boston. 

— Scollay Square Gallery, 3rd floor, 
Plaza level. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30: photographs by Mark 
Morelli 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 


I .2° ARHOTOO 
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of Columbus's Great Adventure,” books, 
manuscripts, and photographs. Through 
Nov. 30 in the Wiggin Gallery balcony: 
“The Berlin Wall,” from 1945 
through 1989 from the Boston Herald- 
Traveler photograph collection. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— George Sherman Union (353-2224), 
775 Comm Ave; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


_ Through Oct. 26: “The Daily Free Press. 


Twenty Years in Perspective,” including 
articles and photographs covering impor- 
saik eae as die asendlp svar Oo pall 


two decades. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876- 
0246), Cambridge. 

— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6:30 p.m., 
Sat. until 1 p.m. Through Oct. 31: paint- 
ings by Alvina Laudani, water media by 
yn naan sige lla 


— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. 
Mon.-Fri., noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 26: 
“Photo & P show. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727- 
9268), State Archives Blidg., 220 
Morrissey Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 3 p.m. Free. 
Dec. 31: “I Farms: Five 
Massachusetts Family Farms, 1638- 
Present,” black-and-white photographs by 
Stan Sherman, with text by Michael E.C. 


Gery. 

DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
am.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. American art with 
an emphasis on New England artists. 
Through Nov. 4: “Odyssey: The Art of 
Photography at National Geographic,” 
organized by the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 


Washington, D.C. 

GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 31: limited 
edition gelatin silver photographic prints 
by Joseph Flack Weiler. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 
Albany St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Nov. 1: “Hannah Wilke, 
Past and Present,” sculpture, pho- 


tographs, and watercolors. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, i 


Cambridge. 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. Through Oct. 30: “Margaret 
McCarthy: Black & White Photo- 


Sequences. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Tues. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Wed., Thurs. until 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Tribute to Judith 
Sedwick (1943-1990): Photographs from 
Women of Courage, the Mosaic Project, 
and Other Work. 


HAUTE RAGE, LTD. (733-2883), 238 
‘Washington St., 


Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 9 
panel er eA cana color pho- 
tographs by Rebecca Bruyn. 

LIGHT SOURCES GALLERY (261-0344), 
23 Drydock Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 2: “Roll: 
Guitar Heroes and East Coast Inverts,’ 
aes gest bop 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, Boston. 

— Huntington Gallery (232-1555, x369), 
623 Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
<—e am.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 26: 

“| Dream a World: Portraits of Black 
Women Who Changed America,” works 
+ iter eat Aga = 
Brian Lanker. Presented by the Museum 
polis Tseng History, in conjunction 


Mass. Art. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 


, Cambridge. 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis’s color pho- 


which use advanced techniques 
, photomicrog- 
raphy, interferometry, thermography, and 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. See 
Museum Li for admission and hours. 
— Foster Gallery. Through Oct. 28: 
“Figuring the Body,” an exhibition explor- 
ing differing perceptions of the human 

by recent Congressional 


body, inspired 
“calls for censorship of Robert 


Mapplethorpe's photographs (currently on 
exhibition at the ICA). includes works of 
Gregory Gillespie, Sara Charlesworth, 
Willem de Kooning, Jasper Johns, and 
others. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HER- 
ITAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 18: “Early 
Flight: 1900-1911,” more than 50 original 
photographs by or belonging to the Wright 
brothers. 

NATURE COMPANY, CONCORD (508- 
369-2000), Wrubel Gallery, 15 Monument 
St., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 28: 
“Natural Light,” color landscape pho- 


tographs by Joseph Holmes. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY (437-1868), Gallery One, 573 
Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Nov. 1: “Arc en Ciel,” tri- 
color photographs by Andree Lerat. 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508-741- 
6440), Salem. 

— Winfisky Gallery, Ellison Campus 
Center, Lafayette St. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 _ Through 
Oct. 30: steel sculpture by David Shapiro. 
— Student Library. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p..m., Fri. until 5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 2 p.m.-11 p.m. Through Oct. 31: a 
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0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 
Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sun. Through Dec. 23: “Like a 
Cat: Photographs by Lee Friedlander 
1956-1987." Through Dec. 23 in the 
Corridor Gallery: “Edgerton, Gohike, 
, and Siskind: A Photographic 


Portfolio. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
off Rte: 2, Willamstown. Museum of Art, 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28: "Mills and Factories of 
New England: Photographs by Serge 
Hambourg.” 


SCHOOLS & 


UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-6 p.m., Fri. until 4 p.m. The 
Library houses the Roger W. Babson 
Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college’s founder, and the Sir Isaac 
Newton Room, the original fore-parlour 
from Newton's London home. The 
Babson Archives contain over 1000 vol- 
umes of Newton's works. Through Nov. 
13: “Gateway to the Nineties,” an exhibit 
of arches, sculptures, and drawings by 
Murray Dewart. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891- 
3424), LaCava Campus Center, Beaver 
and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Oct. 30: “Womanswork,” art and crafts by 
local female artists. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm Ave; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
28: “Mel Wiseman: A Retrospective | of 





Paintings and Monotypes,” featuring rein- 
térpretations of the works and lives of fig- 
ures such as Georgia O'Keeffe and 
Sigmund Freud. Nov. 2-Dec. 9: “Sergio 
Castillo Sculpture: Energy Made Visible,” 
a display of the artist's most recent work. 
— George Sherman Union (353-2224), 
775 Comm Ave; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 26: “The Daily Free Press: 
Twenty Years in Perspective,” including 
articles and photographs covering impor- 
tant events at the university over the past 
two decades. 
— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: a collection of Bette 
Davis memorabilia. Through Dec. 30 on 
‘the first floof (Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m.): an exhibition of 
‘materials highlighting actress Angela 
Lansbury's performances in Mame and 
Gypsy; “Straight Shooting,” original 
manuscripts of the book by the same 
name by John Silber; an original copy of 
George Gershwin's Song Book. Through 
June 30: “From Sir Walter Raleigh to Sir 
Winston Churchill,* ' original documents 
‘from'such literary as Henry Vil and 
Henry Vill, Horace Walpole, Nehru, 
Coleridge, Yeats, Tennyson, D.H. 
Lawrence, Dickens, and others. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., 
“4 Haverhill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1_p.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 3: 
“Hornet's Nest;* installations by Michael 


Roy Layne. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.- 

Sun..1-5 p.m. Thirs\until 9 p.m. ape 

Dec. 9: “Paintings Between 

Matter: The Lois. Foster exibition of of 
Boston Area Artists,” new work by nine 
‘young painters.- 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence: 

— Sarah 'Doylé Gallery serie tata 
185 Meeting St., Providence, Ri. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until-3 p.m., 
Sat. until 4 p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: drawings by Eliza 
Jackson 


— David Winton Bell Galiery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 11. a.mi-4 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1+4 p.m. Through Nov. 4: 
“Duane Hanson: Sculptures at Brown 
University,” life-like mixed-media sculp- 
tures of human 

CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7113), 


Goddard Library, 950 Main St., Worcester. .. 


Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 11: 
“Beach People: Selected Photographs: 
from Stephen DiRado's Martha's Vineyard 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. 
Open daily from dawn to dusk. More than 
6500 species of plants in a 265-acre 
botanical garden designed by Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Hunnewell Visitor Center 


porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 

century German works. 

— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 

(495-3251), 24 Quincy St. Mon.-Fri. 9 

a.m.-10 p.m., grt othe 1-10 
Heller, 


— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 


the 150th anniversary of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. The exhibit includes 
prints by Piranesi, Picasso, Munch, 

Hopper, and Rembrandt. Through Oct. 30: 

“Margaret McCarthy: Black & White 
Photo-Sequences." Nov. 3-Dec. 2: 

“Romanticism, Part 1: History and 
Imagination.” 

— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), 
Gung Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat-Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Free. Through Oct 26: drawings and 
photographs of recent public and private 
town-planning projects by Miami-based 
architects Andres Duany and Elizabeth 
Plater-Zyberk. Oct. 30-Nov. 23: pho- 
tographs by GSD Rouse Artist-in- 
Residence Mary Miss. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on 
economic botany, and orchid taxonomy. 
Included in the museum's permanent col- 
lection are the “Garden of Glass Flowers,” 
hand-formed glass models of more than 
800 species. The Mineralogical and 
Geological Museums feature mineral and 
ore collections, with displays of gems and 
meteorites. The Museum of Comparative 
Zoology covers species from the earliest 
fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only com- 
plete and mounted model of the sea rep- 
tile.in the country. “Understanding Nature 
in the MCZ,” an exhibition focusing on 
19th-century ornithologist Alexander 
Wilson, includes original paintings for his 
nine-volume catalogue of birds. 

— Museum of Zoology, the 
Agassiz Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford 
St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 

4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for stu- 
dents and seniors, 50¢ for children five to 
15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Feed the Birds,” an exhi- 
bition of bird feeders. 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 41 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Ffi. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children. North American indian artifacts, 
pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 
South America, and objects 
the Paleolithic and tron Age cultures of 
Europe. The Heafitz Hall of the North 


— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Tues. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Wed., Thurs. until 5 p.m. 


Through Nov. 30: “Tribute to Judith 


— Huntington Gallery (232-1555, x369), 
623 Huntington Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10-a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11'a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 26: 
“| Dream a World: Portraits of Black 
Women Who Changed America,” works 
by Pulitzer Prize-winning photographer 
Brian Lanker. Presented by the Museum 
of Afro American. History, in conjunction 


with Mass. Art. 
MASSACHUSETTS. INSTITUTE OF 


TECHNOLOGY, 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 


-houses Charles Lewis's color pho- 


such as icroa- 


light polarization. Through Dec. 14: 
“Lawrence B. Anderson ‘30: Artist, 
Architect.” 


— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Drawings and photographs by yacht 
designer George Owen and “Half Models 
in Naval Architecture and Ship Building,” 
including models, drawings, and. pho- 
tographs by ship designers from the 
920s. 


Intelligence: New Art from Boston and 
San Diego,” works by six San Diego and 
six Boston artists. Through Nov. 18: 
“Synthetic Spaces: Holography at MIT.” 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. 
“Holography: Types and Applications” is 
exhibition of 


scientific and medical from the 
Media Laboratory's Spatial Imaging 
Group. Other exhibitions include “Root 


One," a piece by Cambridge sculptor 
James Rodrigues, made from the root of a 
; “Microscapes,” color pho- 
by AT&T photographer Charles 
using highly advanced photographic 
techniques; “Doc Edgerton: 
Time,” photographs, instruments, and 
memorabilia documenting Edgerton's 
invention and use of the strobe light. 


a 


Hite 
lit 


Through Dec. 1: “Visual AIDS |i,” a poster 
collection divided into themes of death, 
desire, defiance, and defense. Through 
Dec. 16: ‘“Awon Orisa: Thé 
Gods/Africanism in the Americas,” an 
exploration of Yoruba religious beliefs in 
the Americas. 


MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (508- |, 


922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 8: sculture 
of Neal Webber and Deborah Coffey. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Thurs, 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Oct. 30: “The Tip End of 
Cape Cod,” paintings by William 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY Art 
Gallery (437-2355), Dodge Library (2nd 
floor) and Richards Hall, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. Nov. 30: 
“Art and Architecture,” a mixed-media 
exhibit by part-time faculty in the 
Art and Architecture 


Department of ; 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Oct. 26-28: 
“Flowers and Art at the Addison,” works 
by 17 artists. Through Dec. 16: “Drawn to 
Scale,” contemporary drawings by 
Cynthia Carlson, Michael Glier, and 
Randy Twaddle; “William Eggleston 
Portfolios: Color Seminar laa from the 
Permanent Collection”; “George B. Luks 
— Bronx Park, May 8, 1904: Thirty-three 
Study Drawings of Animals in the Bronx 


Zoo. 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 
Hess Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 13: — by George Peet and 
Gabrielle Keller. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. 
Through Oct. 28: “The Ocean,” paintings 
by Fitz Hugh Lane, Winslow Homer, 
Maurice Prendergast, and others, and 
works in ceramic, metal, and scrimshaw. 
Through Nov. 11: “RISD Faculty Show.” 
Through Nov. 4: “Portraits of Kabuki 
Actors.” Through Dec. 30: “indonesian 
Textiles li." Through Dec. 30: “Thedlow 
Retrospective.” Through Jan. 1: “Italian 
Painting: Treasures from the Permanent 
Collection.” 


SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508-741- 


6440), 
— Winfisky Gallery, Ellison Campus 
St. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. -Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through 
Oct. 30: steel sculpture by David Shapiro. 
— Student Library. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p..m., Fri. until 5 p.m., Sat. 9'a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 2 p.m.-11 p.m. Through Oct. 31: a 
retrospective of photographs by Ulrike 
Welsch, featuring images from her recent 


‘to Germany and Poland. , 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS (267-6100, x656), 230 the Fenway, 


— Grossman Gallery: Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 
p.m., Sat. until 5p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: the “New Territory: 
Art from East Germany.” 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 
Trustman’Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston: Mon. “Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art (413- 


585-2760), Northampton. Through Mary” 


15: “Rail Wall Light Sculpture,” a neon 
installation by Janna Longacre and Joe 
Upham in the Sculpture Court. Illuminated 
daily 7 a.m. to midnight. i 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580), 
Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m:-3 p.m. Through 
Nov, 2: watercolors of local landscapes by 
Andrew Kusmin. 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford. 

— Gallery 11 (381-3518), Cohen Arts 
Center, Talbot Ave. Mon.-Fri. 11:30-5:30 
na Nov. 2: monoprints by Mary 


UMASS/AMHERST, Student Union Art 
Gallery, (413-545-0792), Amherst: Mon.- 
Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 31: 
“Planit Water,” conceptual art by Libby 
Hubbard. 


UMASS/BOSTON. 
— Harbor Gallery (287-7988), Harbor 
Columbia Pt., Dorchester. Mon.- 


Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m., 
Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 10: “Let the 
Voices Be Heard,” a multi-media exhibit 
exploring the issue of freedom of expres- 


sion. Features work on loan from 25 


Boston area artists and art groups. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY 
(508-856-2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, 
Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28: works by 25 artists of 
Armenian heri 


heritage. 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 
William Benton Museum of Art (203-486- 
4520), Storrs, CT. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Oct. 28: “The 
Lamps of Tiffany,” a collection borrowed 
from the Neustadt Museum of Tiffany Art 


Collection. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235- 
0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 


Cat: Photographs by Lee Friedlander 
1956-1987." 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
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Visul Arts 


Ye PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER [1] ) 










“They always 
ask me what 
my art stands 
for, and I tell 
them it doesn’t 
stand, it sits.” 


WILLIAM WEGMAN 
AS SEEN AND HEARD AT 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 


SEE WITH YOUR EARS. LISTEN WITH YOUR EYES. DISCOVER WITH ALL YOUR SENSES? HOW? 
é3NNLIId FHL 139 “SNOILVDITENd GNY SdOHSNHOM ‘ANVHSIT S3YNLIF1 “SLIGIHXS HNO 3A 








g 602 COMM. AVE., BOSTON (617)353- eral) 


BEFORE THE CURTAIN COULD G0 
uP . THIS EXHIBITION, ANOTHER 
© HAD TO COME DOWN. 



























































THE HEW SOVIET ART 
Between Spring and Summer: Soviet Conceptual Art in the 


Era of Late Communism. November 2-January 6. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston St. (next to the HynesiICA(D stop). ee eee ey 266-5152. 
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Huntington 
Theatre 
Company 
presents the 
Yale Repertory 
Theatre 
production 


ets, call 
-0800 


This production 
made possible 
in part by a grant 
from The AT&T 
Foundation. 


From August Wilson, 
Pulitzer Prize-winner 
for Fences and The 
Piano Lesson. 


aA ome ecliats 


RUNNING 


Directed by Lloyd Richards 


And still playing, through next Sunday only — 


H. M. S. Pinafore 


“A first-class voyage!” — Kelly, Globe 


by Bill Marx 


F 
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i 1 
Will LeBow in the Nickerson Theatre's production of Dracula 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Lewis 
Carroll's favorite nymphet tumbles 
down the rabbit hole and winds up 
on stage at the Wheelock Family 


“Fheatre, which celebrates its 10th 


anniversary with this recap of its 
inaugural production. At the 
Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 the 
Riverway, Boston (734-4760), 
through November 11. Curtain at 
7:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
with 3 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $7.50 to $8. 
BOY MEETS BOY. A critically 
acclaimed spoof of ‘30s musicals 
that teases romantic conventions 
of the he »xual.kind, Kevin 
Fennessy, staged the 1982 
production of the show for the 
Triangle Theater , directs 
this revival. At the Paramount 
Penthouse Theater, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (426-3550), 
October 31 through December 1. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday. Tix $15. 
CANDIDA. George Bernard 
Shaw's anti-romantic romance 
slyly examines the desires and 
j jes of a prim clergyman, his 
wise wife, and a sexy young poet. 
Larry Lane, artistic director of the 
New Repertory Theatre, is at the 
heim of the troupe’s season open- 
er. Presented by the New 
Theatre at the Newton 
Highlands Con Church, 
54 Lincoln Street, Newton 
Highlands (332-1646), through 
November 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $15. (See review in this issue.) 
CLUB. The Flying Karamazov 
Brothers have added some new, 
high-tech elements to their New 
Vaudevillian mix of juggling and 
joking. The troupe's latest piece 
includes computers, synthesizers, 
and radio-controlled props. At the 
Spingold Theater, Brandeis 
University, Waltham (736-3400), 
October 30 through November 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 3 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday. There's 
an additional show on Halloween 
at midnight, with the audience 
invited to wear costumes and “join 
in the fun.” Tix $22 to $25. 
THE COCKTAIL HOUR. Arch and 
elegiac at the same time, A.R. 
(Love Letters) Gurney’s 1988 com- 
edy is his most overtly personal 
work to date, a self-reflexive 
accounting of a New York play- 
wright’s return home to get his 
upper-class WASP family’s per- 
mission to go public with a play 


about them. As literate and some- ‘ 


times stormy satire of manners, 
the play succeeds wonderfully 
well. But when things get 
Freudian, it seems a tad self-indul- 
gent and pat. Still, the production, 
which originated on the Straw Hat 
Circuit, is deliciously acted by Fritz 
Weaver, as the matinee mastadon 
of a father; Reed Birney as the 
wryly self-analyzing writer; Jean 
DeBaer as the dutiful but full-of- 
flair sister; and especially by 
Elizabeth Wilson as the mother, a 
kind of desiccated debutante, all 
tics and girlishness, in a tipsy-doo- 


die haze. At the Wilbur Theatre, 
246 Tremont Street, Boston (423- 
4008), through October 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $27.50 to $37.50. 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY Il: 
THE SEQUEL. The Boston Baked 
Theatre swings into action with a 
follow-up to an earlier comedy 
revue. And the new piece proffers 
(along with some leftovers) a fresh 
serving of literate fare, this time 
from a musical-comedy menu 
that’s equal parts Stephen 
Sondheim and Saturday Night 
Live. The show takes on topical 
politics (a dominatrix asks whether 
we're into S&L) as well as the 
troupe's long-time speciality _ the 
angst of modern romance. At the 
Boston Baked Theatre, 255 Elm 
Street, Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8:15 p.m. on Friday and at 7 
and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$14.50 to $16; discounts for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

CUT THE CORD, with NAR- 
ROWS. Two new one-act plays. 
The first, by James Doherty, “con- 
cerns a man who, in finding him- 
self.ignored by everyone” and 
“stops, talking except to himself.” 
The second, by Lori Rosner, “ex- 
amines eccentric relatives strug- 
gling to maintain sanity in the Tex- 
as heat.” At the New Ehrlich Thea- 
tre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(482-6316), November 1 through 
10. Curtain at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $10. 
DRACULA. The toothy one re- 
turns just in time for Halloween. 
Veteran local thespian Will Lebow 
Stars as the old bloodsucker: At 
the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord 
Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), 
through November 24. Curtain at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 
at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Satur- 
day, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $15 to $18. 
DRIVING MISS DAISY. Another 
revival of Alfred Uhry’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning comedy about the 
tempestuous relationship between 
a crusty Southern widow and her 
black chauffeur. At the Nickerson 
Theatre West, 490 Boston Post 
Road, Sudbury (508-443-1776), 
through November 10. Curtain-is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thurs- 
day, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day, with 2 p.m. matinees on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Tix $19 to $22. 
EL SADBOY, WHERE HAVE ALL 
THE LIGHTNING BUGS GONE?, 
and THE FLOATING PALACE. 
Three new plays produced by 
Harvard undergraduates in collab- 
oration with the Nora Theatre 
Company. Cullen Gerst’s E/ 
Sadboy is, about an estranged 
family; Louis E. Carton’s Where 
Hayé All ... is “more than just 
another boy meets girl story"; and 
Charles J. Johnson's The Floating 
Palace deals with the sinking of 
the Titanic. At the Harvard Union, 
corner of Quincy and Harvard 
streets, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge (495-4530), through 
November 3. Curtain for E/ 


Sadboy and Where Have All ... is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday (October 27 
only), with matinees at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday (October 28 only). Curtain 
for the The Floating Palace is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday, with 
a matinee at 3 p.m. on Saturday 
(November 3 only). Tix $3 to $5. 
EXTREMITIES. William Mastro- 
simone’s controversial drama 
about a woman who subdues, and 
tries to punish, a man who at- 
tempted to rape her. Presented by 
Wharf Rat Productions at the 
North End Union, Boston (508- 
745-9679), November 2 and 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m..on Friday. and 
Saturday. Tix $15. All proceeds to 
benefit the North Shore Rape 
Crisis Center. 

A GIRL’S GUIDE TO CHAOS. 
The Off Broadway hit by Village 
Voice columnist Cynthia Heime} 
“takes an uproarious comic look at 
the perils of love, sex, and every- 
one’s worst nightmare — DAT- 
ING!” At Nick's, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), 
through November 25. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $18.50. (See 
review in this issue.) 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE. Ten- 
nessee Williams's lyrical play 
about the misfortunes of the down- 
wardly mobile Wingfield family 
launched his career. David Kent, 
the new artistic head of the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 
directs an impressive cast, which 
includes Dee Nelson, David Fox, 
and Annette Miller. At the Merri- 
mack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (508- 
454-3926), November 2 through 
24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, 
at 8:45 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 
5. p.m. on Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12 to $22. 
GOLDEN BOY. Incoming Trinity 
Repertory Company artistic direc- 
tor Richard Jenkins makes a pow- 
erful case-for Clifford Odets’s 1937 
prizefight-horse of a drama about 
a gifted violinist who also knows 
his way around a boxing ring. 
Jenkins has made Joe Bonaparte, 
the young fighter.who must 
choose between his Muse and 
Mammon, African-American. rather 
than Italian-American, as written, 
to tie into the still contemporary 
allure of sports as a way out of the 
ghetto. And he’s staged the cum- 
bersome play in a splendid rush, 
so that the boxer's rise, or fall, is 
almost dizzying. There are stand- 
out performances by Allen Oliver 
as the fighter and Daniel von 
Bargen as his close-to-KO'd man- 
ager, in a production that covers 
the creaks and cracks in Odets's 
dramaturgy with crackerjack acting 
and directing. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201. Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401- 
351-4242), through October 28. 
Curtain at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday; 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $22 to $30; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
GROUCHO, A LIFE IN REVUE. A 
show based on the life, loves, and 
laughs of Groucho Marx, written 
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by his son Arthur Marx and Robert 
Fisher. Marx impersonator Les 
Marsden, who played Harpo in the 
Huntington Theatre Company's 
Animal Crackers, is particularly 
adroit at capturing the physical 
Groucho, from the upwardly avert- 
ed eyes, all baby-boy innocence 
masking dirty-old-mannishness, to 
the loping crouch walk and antic 
dancing. But the script, a pastiche 
of burlesque and biography, is a 
bumpy ride on its subject's familiar 
flapping coattails. At the Theatre 
Lobby, 216 Hanover Street, 
Boston (227-9872), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $15 to $24. 
JANE EICHKERN & COMPANY. 
Lyric soprano Jane Eichkern and 
friends present an evening of 
cabaret Satie and Edith 
Piaf, as well as Schoenberg's 
Pierrot Lunaire. At the Back Alley 
Theater, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166), through 
October 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with mati- 
nees at 3 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $15; discounts for stu- 
dents and seniors. 
KISS ME QUICK BEFORE THE 
LAVA REACHES THE VILLAGE. 
World of a new musical 
by Peter Ekstrom and Steve 
es that takes a campy, but lov- 
ing, look at "40s movie musicals. 
At the North Shore Music Theatre, 
Dunham Road, Beverly (508-922- 
8500), through November 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Wednesday and Satur- 
day: Tix $23.50 to $26.50. (See 
review in this issue. 


architect who ally falis for a 

young girl. Presented by the Fen- 

way Players at the French Library, 

53 Marlborough Street, Boston 

(266-6609), October 28. Curtain is 

at 8:15 p.m. on as Tix $8; $5 
for students and seniors 


M. BUTTERFLY. David Henry 
Hwang's Tony Award-winning play 
is an intriguing set of Chines 
boxes with, at least in this touring 

, an emotional vacuum 


720-year love affair with a male 
Chinese spy he believes to be his 
Madame Butterfly, gives an actor- 
ish performance that robs the play 
of pathos. Nevertheless, the 
drama’s a fascinating fusion of 
spectacle and speculation, a 
provocative riff on’ culturat“and 
sexual stereotyping, as well as on 
the extraordinary staying power of 
illusion and the ugly, ongoing pas 
de deux between sex and power. 
Producer Stuart Ostrow, standing 
in for the late director John Dexter, 
has reproduced his boldly threatri- 
cal B of the piece. 
At the Colonial Theatre, 106 
Boylston Street, Boston (426- 
'9366),- through October 28. 
Curtain is-at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
$20 to $42.50. 
DNESS. ler 


Peter Burns looks for the unex- 
pected, “from noses and naked 
teachers to vampires by the rail- 
road track.” Presented by Story- 
tellers in Concert at the First 
Church Congregational, 11 Gar- 
den Street, Cambridge (720- 
3434), October 27. Curtain is at 11 
p.m. on pesep Tix $10; $7 for 
students and seniors. 

THE NORMAL HEART. Larry 
Kramer's hard-hitting play about 
the AIDS crisis, performed as a 
benefit for Equity Fights AIDS and 
the Ecumenical Task Force on 
AIDS. At the First Parish, 3 
Church Street, Harvard Square, 
Meme (547-0473), October 


26 through November 4. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. 
Tix $15; November 4 performance 


to be preceded by a panel discus- 
sion entitled “What can we do?” 
THE ODD COUPLE. In this ver- 
sion of Neil Simon's successful 
comedy, Oscar and Felix have 
been transformed into a Chelsea 
police officer and a teacher at the 
Boston Latin School. Presented by 
the Mission Hill Theatre at the 
Massachusetts College of Art, 621 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (269- 
4576), through November 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. tix $8; $4.50 for 
students and seniors. 
OF TANNE. Joan Gale's critically 
acclaimed performance piece 
examines the life of Danish writer 
Karen Blixen during her years in 
Africa as revealed through her cor- 
respondence with her family. At 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (542-7416), through 
November 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 


children of South 
Africa’s townships and their resis- 


‘at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10; 


tance to apartheid. At the Colonial 
Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, 
Boston (426-9366), October 30 
through November 11. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. on Tuesday (press open- 
ing), at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $25.50 
to $42.50; opening night proceeds 
to benefit the Roxbury Com- 
prehensive Community Health 


Center. 
A SCENT OF FLOWERS. A 
staged reading of British play- 
wright James Saunders’s acclaim- 
ed play, the story of a woman who 
kills herself “but continues to walk 
among the fiving."Presented by 
the ae Center for Adult 
Education and Theatre in Process 
at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle Street, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge (547-6789), October 
27 through November 4. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday and at 5 
p.m, on . Tix $6. 
SHADOW OF A DOUBT. An 
ambitious theater piece that 
merges “a multimedia film-noir 
detective spoof with MIT scientist 
Frederick Lorenz's theories of 
order and chaos.” There's a lot of 
humor in this intriguing cerebral 
puzzler, when it pokes 
fun at its own baroque artifice. And 
a genuine air of existential doom 
arises from the Kafka/detective 
premise and the anxious, Fosse- 
esque choreography, danced to 
David Nemec’s eerie, semi-indus- 
trial synth score. At the Perform- 
ance Place, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville (625-1300), through 
October 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a mati- 
nee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12. 
THE SHIMMERING OVERLAP 
BECKONS. Storyteller Susan 
Klein spins an evening of chilling 
tales that are “not for the timid. 
These true ghost stories go 
beyond fright to honor the true 
spirit of Halloween.” You've been 
warmed. Presented by S 
in Concert at the First Church 
, 11 Garden Street, 
Cambridge (720-3434), October 
26 and 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $10; $7 
for students and seniors. 
SHIRLEY VALENTINE (IN 
REHEARSAL). A staged reading 
of Willy Russell's hit comedy about 
a fortysomething woman who 
learns how to kick up her heels 
and libido. Tina Packer, artistic 
director of the Boston Shake- 
speare Company, and Paula Plum 
alternate in the title role, and 


Patrick Swanson directs this fund- 


taiser for the Gloucester Stage 
Company. At the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (508-281-4099), 
through October 28. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to 
$15. (See story in this issue.) 

TWO TRAINS RUNNING. Boston 
premiere of the newest play in 
two-time Pulitzer Prize winner 
August Wilson's cycle chronicling 
the black experience in 20th-cen- 
tury America. This one’s set in 
Pittsburgh in the 1960s and filters 
into the life of a local diner the 
teachings of Martin Luther King 
and Maicoim X. Lioyd Richards 
directs a cast that includes Trinity 
Rep mainstay Ed Hall. Presented 
by the Huntington Theatre Com- 
pany at the Boston University 
Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (266-0800), through 
November 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Tuesday, at 7 p.m. on Wednes- 
day (press opening), and at 8 p.m 
Thursday through Saturday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $16 to 
$32. (See story in this issue.) 


“THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE. 


Written in 1906, Harley Granville 
Barker's play about financial chi- 
canery and family loyalty is a pow- 
erful fusion of Chekhovian pathos 
and Shavian dialectics. Arvin 
Brown, the artistic director of the 
Long Wharf Theatre, is at the 
heim. At the Long Wharf Theatre, 
222 Sargent Drive, New Haven, 
Connecticut (203-787-4282), 
through November 11. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with mati- 
nees at 4 p.m. on Saturday and at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $24 to $29. 
WOMAN IN MIND. Boston pre- 
miere of Alan Ayckbourn's unusu- 
ally dark-hued comedy about a 
suburban housewife who cracks 
up, choosing dashing fantasy over 
drab reality. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston (742- 
8703), through December 2. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17.50. 
WOMB FOR RENT, A PRO- 
CHOICE COMEDY. The Sieeve- 
less Theatre, an all-women en- 
“provides comic relief for 


.” At the Boston Baked 
Theatre, 255 Elm Street, Davis 
Square, Somerville (628-9575), 
through November 18. Curtain is 


$2 discount for students. 
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TUES., OCT. 30 THRU SUN., NOV. 11 
THE ORIGINAL BROADWAY CAST! 







“SARAFINA! RAISES THE ROOF!” 
—FRANK RICH, NEW YORK TIMES 


“SARAFINA! IS TRIUMPHANT!” 
—CLIVE BARNES, NEW YORK POST 


THE AU 
book, lyric and music by 


additional song 


Group Sales: (617) 426-6444 


COLONIAL THEATRE 


reet. Boston 


106 Boylston St 


v 


DANCE 
“Pipe Dream” 


..dances 


hearted movement 


November 9 & 10 8pm 
Boston Center for the Arts 


Cyclorama 
539 Tremont Street 


Tickets $12 
CH ARGE TICKETS 


BOSTDM 


YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 
THEATER © Ongoing 
Theater Lobby 
"Groucho: 

A Life In Review" 


















COMEDY « Ongoing 
Boston Baked Theater 
Contemporary Insanity II 


THEATER © Through Now. 18 
New Repertory Theater 
Candida 
















THEATER © Though Dec. 2 
Lyric Stage 
Woman In Mind 






VISIT US AT 
FANEUIL HALL 
723-5181 


sa, 
la 


SARAFINA! 


F LIBE 
MBONGEN! NGEMA 
b» HUGH MASEKELA 


TICKETRON: 1-800- 382- 8080 


TheatreCharge: (617) 497-1118 GROUP SALES TICKETRON 
(617)576-2800 14800}-382-8080 ‘STRAWBERRIES 


DANCE UMBRELLA 


> 1-800- 382: 8080 












¢ HALL @ BOSTON 












ONE PERFORMANCE ONLY 











SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1990 8:00 PM 
ALSO APPEARING: DIDI STEWART AND FRIENDS 
; TICKETS: $22.50 & $36.00. Available through Ticketmaster (617) 931-2000 
Symphony Hall Box Office (617) 266-1492 
Benefit priced Tickets available through Cohen Hille! Academy (617) 639-2880 
SPONSORED IN PART BY KAPPY'S Ail proceeds benefit Cohen Hillel Academy. Marblehead, MA 

























a middie eastern comedy of error 


winner 1990 Obie award 
for off-Broadway theater excelience! 











: i; * 543 Columbia Road, Dorchester 







) 426-9366 





TA EOS BOT Os £0) 0353 fC  —__—_ 
Scuialacananeteaiteeteineraatiadhdeengiedetaaea rae teeaeaeneene tea at 


She BANK OF BOSTON 


KOYAANISQATSI Live! 
WITH PHILIP GLASS ENSEMBLE 









COLLECTIVE 


likelM el clilemioladslitl| 


A screening of the crore ges Godfrey Reggio 
film, with live performance of the awar ae -winning 


‘soundtrack by Philip Glass and the Philip Glass Ensemble. 


Sunday, October 28 
4:00 p.m. 
Symphony Hall 


Remaining tickets: $25.00, $23.00 and $20.00 










SYMPHONY CHARGE(617)266-1200 















V.V.V.V.VVVVV.VVVVVVVV VV VV VVVY: 
The great South American group 


INTI-ILLIMANI 
in concert with two of the world’s 
greatest guitarists 


JOHN WILLIAMS 


CLASSICAL GUIT 


PACO PENA 


FLAMENCO GUITAR 


Justrumentally exciting ... 
vocally outstanding ... 
a thrilling cncounter.’ 
THE SCOTSMAN 


Monday, October 29 at 8PM 
Symphony Hall 
Tickets: $29.50, $23.50, $19.00 

Charge Tickets Now: Call SymphonyCharge (617) 266-1200 
Managed by Bank of Boston Celebrity Series 
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WEEK 3] 


Randy Travis 


**xkk Duke Ellington, THREE 
SUITES (Columbia). Ellington cut 
many hits and compositions of 
others during his half-century as 
bandleader, composer, and 
arranger, but you can count his 
extended treatments on one hand, 
including a wackily plausibie “Mary 
Poppins.” Duke's only true brush- 
es with the classics (other than his 
own) that come to mind are 
Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker and 
Edvard Grieg’s Peer Gynt, both 
reissued here from the early '60s. 

Duke met the challenge to 
rework Tchaikovsky's graceful, 
highly familiar melodies, make 
them swing (hear the saxes and 
hip Johnny Hodges alto on “Voiga 
Vouty”), put his stamp of orches- 
trative genius on them (“Chinese 
Dance” fades out in clarinet 
“Chopsticks,” arpeggiating trom- 
bone, and finger cymbals), and 
rearrange them (Hodges's final 
insinuation on “Arabian Dance,” 
with Moorish undercurrents from 
Sam Woodyard’s versatile drum 
kit). As with the Marx Brothers — 
and much of jazz — high art and 
high jinks rub elbows. The 
Ellington Grieg is gentle and misty. 
“Morning Song” lilts on muted 
brass and winds. Only “Mountain 
King” brays, split by a chorus of 
regal piano; Paul Gonsalves's 
tenor and Jimmy Hamilton's clar- 
inet swing back and forth between 
brass outbursts on “Anitra’s 
Dance.” 

Oddly, the trumpets stay on the 
back burner in both “classical” 
suites but come to the fore in the 
third: the charming, stomping 
bagatelles Duke wrote with Billy 
Strayhom as “Suite Thursday.” It's 
a sleeper, but tight as a tick, and it 
makes you snap your fingers and 
wag your head — a sure sign of 
Ducal hipness. 

— Fred Bouchard 


xxx Charlie Rouse, UNSUNG 
HERO (Epic). Thelonious Monk's 
right-hand horn through the latter 
half of his career, Charlie Rouse 
here shows his same matchless 
bounce, vigor, and humor with two 
bright rhythm sections. Rouse’s 
relaxed, chugging, Ben Webster- 
without-the-bluster, bebop-without- 
Monk is invigorating, though nei- 
ther heady nor quixotic. It's a rare 
treat to hear him amid the cheerful 
elegance of pianists Gildo 
Mahones (sideman with Lambert, 
Hendricks & Ross, and Booker 
Ervin) or Billy Gardner (a virtual 
unknown). Ballads are especially 
affecting, as Rouse played few 
enough with Monk. “When Sunny 
Gets Blue,” “Stella by Starlight,” 
and his own sumptuous “Quarter 
Moon” are standouts. A worthwhile 
hour's straight shot at a musician 
usually viewed skewed through 
Monk's funhouse mirror. 

— Fred Bouchard 


**x* Raful Neal, LOUISIANA 
LEGEND (Alligator). Here's a reis- 
sue that was originally released on 
Fantastic Records in 1987 with lim- 
ited distribution. It’s hard to believe, 
but this is the first album by Raful 
Neal, who's been playing blues 
harmonica and singing since 1958. 
It's a strong, straight, down-home 
blues record that also features 
Neal’s son Kenny on guitar. 
There's the funky instrumental 
“Blues on the Moon,” a cut you'd 


expect to hear at the Love Shack 
or somewhere equally hip. Neal is 
also feeling pretty low in “Down 
and Out,” a song that’s got him 
wondering where he'll be sleeping 
after he’s done sleeping at the bus 
station. Then there's the soulful 
“Luberta,” a song about love and 
about toting a gun. The record 
ends on a positive note with “Let's 
Work Together,” but a message for 
unity isn’t really needed when you 
want to have the blues. Neal has 
been dubbed one of Louisiana's 
best-kept secrets. That should be 
changing soon. 

— James Rotondi 


*kkxx Syd Barrett, THE MAD- 
CAP LAUGHS (Capitol). 

*k¢-k& BARRETT (Capitol). After 
his exit from Pink Floyd, in 1968, 
the mercurial acid-poet Syd 
Barrett did manage to complete 
two solo albums, both originally 
released in 1970. Madcap started 
out as a full-fledged rock album, 
with Robert Wyatt and the Soft 
Machine backing Syd, but appar- 
ently it became too difficult for Syd 
to work with the band, so produc- 
ers Roger Waters and David 
Gilmour gave up, recording a 
series of songs featuring only 
voice and acoustic guitar. These 
songs become more and more 
disturbing, as Barrett goes off-key 
and has great difficulty controlling 
his chord . 

Barrett at least sounds more 
coherent; with Gilmour and fellow 
Floydmate Richard Wright as pro- 
ducers and sidemen, it’s the clos- 
est Syd came to a Floyd reunion. 
His usual surrealistic/nonsensical 

had reached an ominous 
peak, and both his guitar playing 
and his singing were the most 
engaged they'd been since early 
Floyd. Although the performances 
are erratic on both albums, the 
songs are of consistently high cal- 


iber. 
— Mac Randall 


*x1/, Randy Travis, HEROES 
& FRIENDS (Warner Bros.). The 
legions of pre-teen-to-teenage 
girls who've chosen Randy Travis 
as the object of their idolatry obvi- 
ously have way-better taste than 
those who drool over the New 
Kids. When Travis sings a line like 
“I'm all revved up, my engine's 
hot"(from “Waiting on the Light to 
Change”), it’s easy to picture the 
typical pre-teen Travis devotee 
jumping up and down on her bed, 
squealing, “He makes me feel ail 
funny!” That's because Travis 
knows how to meld innocence with 
just a touch of PG-rated sensuali- 
ty: he can be sweet as sorghum 
spread on a biscuit, or salty- 
smooth as a raw oyster. 

Still, his delivery is always 
restrained and reserved, his 
choice of material calculated not to 
shock. To that end, this series of 
duets with greats including Willie 
Nelson, Dolly Parton, Merle 
Haggard, Conway Twitty, and (but 
of course!) Clint Eastwood is a 
record mothers and daughters 
alike can agree on. High points 
include the aforementioned 
“Waiting on the Light,” a bouncy 
jalopy ride with B.B. King; “A Few 
Ole Country Boys,” Travis’s 
respectful heart-to-heart with 
George Jones; “We're Strangers 
Again,” a plaintive téte-a-téte with 
Tammy Wynette; and the ineffably 
charming “Happy Trails” duet with 
Roy Rogers, whose shaky antique 
vibrato makes you want to give 
him a bear hug. 

A few of the tunes can't sur- 
mount C&W Top 40 ickiness — 
Travis's duet with Lynn, “Shopping 


for Dresses,” is a saccharine bal- 
lad that compares the yearning for 
the perfect mate to the search for 
that just-right pair of trousers. But 
overall (or is that overalls?), Travis 
proves that, at least in the family 
of teen idols, he definitely wears 
the pants. 

— Stephanie Zacharek 


*x* Evan Lurie, SELLING 
WATER BY THE SIDE OF THE 
RIVER (Island). Don't say the “T” 
word to Evan Lurie of New York's 
Lounge Lizards. “T” as in Tango. 
The man is playing the “Milonga,” 
a pre-tango dance rhythm that has 
long intrigued him. As in 1988's 
Pieces for Bandoneon, Selling is 
a collaboration of sorts with 
Buenos Aires tango ensemble vet 
Alfredo Pendernera. Lurie says, 
“When it comes to rhythms, Fredo 
is always right. He also speaks lit- 
tle English, so the arrangement 
works out nicely.” 
Pendernera’s instrument, the 
bandoneon, has two keyboards 
"30 Keys arranged h ird- 
ly about. You get one note while 
the bellows are opened and anoth- 
er when closed. The music is filled 
with a melancholy and sentimen- 
tality of a far-off place and time; 
Lurie’s piano work flows smoothly 
and places gentle melodic tones 
around the bittersweet voicings of 
Pendernera. The two display an 
understanding of each other's 
work that takes some musicians 
years to perfect. 
— Randall Barnwell 


*x1/, Jeff Lynne, ARMCHAIR 
THEATRE (Reprise). The short 
pop shots that make up this album 
are smooth and catchy enough but 
tend to plod along with the same 
heavy-handed rhythmic approach 
and static harmonies that Lynne 
employed in the Electric Light 
Orchestra. In ELO they provided a 
solid foundation for the eccentric 
fabric of sound and gusts of classi- 
cal allusions that swirled around 
them. Here they only weigh down 
the lightweight melodies that 
Lynne conjures. 

'vnne's music seems to be 


Evan Lurie 
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having an identity crisis of sorts 
without ELO's theatrical overtones 
or the Travelling Wilburys’ pleas- 
ant ensembie of stylistic contrasts. 
Tunes that ought to skip and frolic 
or bump and grind wind up clunk- 
ing along obstinately. The stronger 
cuts, like “Lift Me Up,” have hefty 

hooks to offset the rhythm 
section or dabble in styles that 
sway the otherwise inflexible pace 
of the music. Lynne’s version of 
“Stormy Weather” swoons along 
wistfully; Kurt Weill’s “September 
Song” rustles moodily by. “Don’t 
Say Goodbye” smirks with Elvis 
references; “Don't Let Go” is a 
near miss that flirts with rockabilly 
without making a serious commit- 
ment. Lynne’s earlier work with 
ELO is much more interesting, and 
his efforts with the Wilburys more 


promising. 
— Sandy Masuo 


CLASSICAL 


*kxkx Robert Shaw, Atlanta 
Symphony and Chamber 
Chorus, SCHUBERT: MASS 
NOS. 2 AND 6 (Telarc). 
Schubert's religious music is still 
among the least known bodies of 
work by any of the great com- 
posers. The Mass No. 2, inG 
major, was written in 1815, when 
Schubert was 18 years old. That 
was the year he composed nearly 
150 songs, including “The Erl- 
king.” Melodies just kept pouring 
out of him. 

This is one of the prettiest 
pieces of church music ever writ- 
ten. Schubert wrote it in only six 
days, and, unlike his later work, he 
got to hear it performed almost 
immediately afterward. The 
orchestra consists only of organ 
and strings, and there's a.touching 
intimacy. The superb soloists are. 
soprano Dawn Upshaw, tenor 
David Gordon, and baritone 
William Stone. 

Schubert's last Mass, No. 6 in 
E-flat, is another matter. It comes 
from his final year, the year of Die 
Winterreise, the Great C-major 
Symphony, the last three piano 
sonatas, and the profound, heart- 
breaking string quintet. He was 31. 
It's on a grand scale, with some of 
his most complex choral writing. 
The orchestra includes winds and 
brass (no flutes or tubas, though) 
and timpani. The music is gor- 
geous, but also more searching, 
with a deeper sense of suffering. 
The powerfully chromatic Agnust 
Dei is perhaps Schubert’s greatest 
and most explicit plea for mercy. 

The solo voices (the sublime 
Benita Valente, mezzo-soprano 
Marietta Simpson, tenors Jon 
Humphrey and Glenn Siebert, and 
baritone Myron Myers) are far 
more thoroughly integrated with 
the chorus here. Which means 
that the largest burden of the per- 
formance falls on the conductor. In 
the casé of Robert Shaw, there’s 
no need to worry. The flow of 
melody is beautifully shaped and 
heartfelt. Orchestra and chorus 
magnificently cover the full range 
from hushed-mystery to full-throat- 
ed splendor. Shaw's Telarc record- 
ings have now garnered no fewer 
than 10 Grammy Awards. And this 
badly needed Schubert album is 
one of his very best. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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Fi Listinos 


Darkman 


Film schedules are often changed with lit- 
tle notice. Please call the.theater before 
stepping out. 

These listings run from Oct. 26 through 
Nov. 2. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

14 Harvard Ave. 

; Hot Spot: through Thurs. Call for times. 
li: Marked for Death: through Thurs. Call 


for times. 

ll: Night of the Living Dead: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St.: 

I: State of Grace: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:20, 10 

ll: Night of the Living Dead: through 
Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 8, 10:10 

il: Darkman: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 : 


Cambridge St. 
|: Quigley Down Under: through Thurs., 
he 4, 7:35,.9:55 
ll; Sibling-Rivairy: through Thurs., 1:15, 

3,5, 7:45, 9:45 

Ill; Memphis Belle: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:40, 9:50 

CHERI (536-2870) 
_ 50 Dalton St. 

I: Hot Spot: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:20, 9:50; Fri, Sat., 42:10 a.m. 

ll: Henry & June: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:30, 10:10 

It: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7:20, 10:10 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Graveyard Shift: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:45 

ll: Marked For Death: through Thurs., 
1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 8, 10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

I: Listen Up: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:15, 9:45 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
(Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
11:50 

ill: Welcome Home, Roxy Carmichael: 
through Thurs., 11 am., 1:15, 3:30, 5:40, 
7:45, 10 (Sun., no 11 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

IV: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 9:45 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:55 

V: Avalon: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30, 3, 5:45, 7:15, 8:30, 10 (Sun., 
no 10 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:30 

VI: Narrow Margin: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:20, 3, 5:30, 7:50, 10 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vil: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 
10:10 a.m., 1,4, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Vill: The Witches: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:30 

IX: Pump Up the Volume: through 
Thurs., 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 10:30 
a.m. show); Fri., Mon.-Thurs. mats., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3; Fri., Sat., midnight 

X: The Jungle Book: Sat., Sun., 10:15 
a.m., 12:30, 2:30 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. 
show) 

XI: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
10:30 a.m., 1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Xi: Ghost: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:30, 4:15, 7:20, 10 
NICKELODEON 


(424-1500) 
606 Comm Ave 
|: To Sleep with Anger: through Thurs., 


1, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
ll: Grim Prairie Tales: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 7:50, 10; Fri., Sat, mid- 


ill: White Palace: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:15; Fi. Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
IV: Miller's Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 1005; Fri., Sat., 12:10 
am. 

V: Metropolitan: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
PARIS (267-8181) 


3:15, 5:30, 8, 10:15 


TET: 


3:20, 5:10, 7:35, 10 
ll: Memphis Belle: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 10 
Ill: Avalon: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 10 
IV: Miller’s Crossing: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 9:55 
V: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., ame, 
3:45, 7:20, 9:45 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 


kiting vey: trough Thur Call for 


il evened of Fortune: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

lil: Pacific Heights: through Thus. Call 
for times. 

IV: GoodFellas: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: White Palace: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

1: Fantasia: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: Life and Nothing But: through Thurs., 
1:45, 7:15, 9:50 (Thurs., no 7:15 show) 
J'ai été au bal: through Thurs., 1:45, 
7:15, 9:50 (Thurs., no 7:15 show) 
Frankenhooker: Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The Brattle continues its repertory pro- 
gramming at the Arlington Regent Theatre 
while its home site is being renovated. 
See the Regent listing below for informa- 
tion on current 

FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment 
Cinemas (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

|: Graveyard Shift: through Thurs., 3:20, 
5:20, 7:20, 9:20 

ll: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 3, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:30 

Ill: Quigley Down Under: through Thurs. 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

IV: Marked for Death: through Thurs. 
3:05, 5:05, 7:15, 9:10 

V: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 3:10, 
5:10, 7:25, 9:30 

VI: Sibling Rivalry: through Thurs., 2:40, 
4:50, 7:05, 9:20 

Vil: White Palace: through Thurs., 2:30, 
4:30, 7:20, 9:10 

Vill: Memphis Belle: through Thurs., 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

IX: Ghost: through Thurs., 2:30, 7, 9:25 
X: Night of the Living Dead: through 
Thurs., 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:15 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
ll: Avalon: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:50 

il: Henry & June: through Thurs., 1:15, 


3:50, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Miller's Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 am. 
V: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:20, 
10:10 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Carnival of Souls: Fri.-Sun., 5:40, 7:30, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 4 

Psycho: Mon., Tues., 7:15 

Dial M for Murder: Mon., Tues., 5:15, 
9:15 

Frankenstein: Wed., Thurs., 7:30 

Andy Warhol's Frankenstein: Wed., 
Thurs. 5:45, 9 

Jules and Jim: Fri. the 2nd, 7:30 


7:20, 9:20; Sat., Sun., 12:10, 2, 3:45 

IV: Welcome Home, Roxy Carmichael: 
through Thurs., 4:30, 7:15, 9:10; Sat., 

Sun. mats., 12: 10, 2:10, 4:30 

V: Funny About Love: through Thurs., 
4:20, 7, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 2 

Vi: Hardware: through Thurs., 9:15 

Vil: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 
4:50; Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 1:40, 3:15, 
450 

Vill: DuckTales: Sat., Sun. mats., 12:05, 
1:40, 3:15 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 


DuckTales: Fri. the 2nd, 1:30, 3:20, 5:10, 


7, 8:50 
SRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070) 
South Shore Plaza 
1: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:40 
Il: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:25, 7:35, 9:55 
-~ GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 


wv: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 1:20, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:40 

BROCKTON, mee Mall General 
Cinema ( 

I: Mr. Apna tame 1:20, 4, 7, 
9:30 

i: White Palace: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 


IV: Fantasia: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:50 
V: Pacific : through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

Vi: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:50 

Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:55 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 

Rte. 27 

1: Sibling Rivalry: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:30, 9:40; Sat.,;Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 

li: Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
5:10, 7:25, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:05 


IV: Henry. & June: through Thurs.,.4:10, 
7, 9:40; Sat.; Sun. mats.,.1:20 

V: Night of the Living Dead: through 
Thurs., 5:25, 9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

I: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 9:30 

ll: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 
9:40 

ill: Marked for Death: through Thurs., 1, 
3, 5, 7:30, 10 

IV: Memphis Belle: through Thurs., 1, 
3:05, 5:10, 7:20, 9:40 

DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Fantasia: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:25, 7, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 p.m. 

lt: White Palace: through Thurs., 1:45, 4, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Il: Avalon: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

IV: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 2, 
4:30, 7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:50. 

Vi: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:10, 
7:10, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Graveyard Shift: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:25, 3:20 

ll: Sibling Rivalry: through Thurs., 5:10, 
7:10, 9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:15 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

I: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 


"tl Graveyard Shift: through Thurs. Call 


for times. 
Ill: Hot Spot: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

IV: Sibling Rivalry: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

V: apm cay through Thurs. Call for 


WF Fantasia: through Thurs. Call for 


Vi: Avalon: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Night of the Living Dead: through 


Thurs. Call for times. : 

1X: Marked for Death: through Thurs. 
Call for times 

X: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Xi: White Palace: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

Xi: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XIV: Quigley Down Under: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-V! 


9:15, 5:15, 7:45, 9:55 
ll; White Palace: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:55 


ii; Fantasia: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:50 

IV: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:55 

V: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 10 
Vi: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 


725, 9:55 
HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 


5353) 

Hanover Mail, Rtes. 3 and 53 

: on tae. Shift: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
, 7 , 9:30 

ii: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 

9:30 

Ill: Marked for Death: through Thurs., 

1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 7, 

9:45 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 

1400) 

65 Main St. 

Memphis Belle: through Thurs., 7:15, 

9:20 


LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 
1794 Mass Ave 
I: Henry & June: through Thurs., 7, 9:40 
il: Miller's Crossing: through Thurs., 
7:10, 9:40 
MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 
19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 
1: Memphis Belle: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 4; Sun. 7; Mon.-Thurs. 6:15, 
8:15 
ll: Postcards from the Edge: Fri., Sat., 7, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 4; Sun. 7; Mon.- 
Thurs. 6:15, 8:15 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Plaza 


ll: Hot Spot: through Thurs,, 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
I: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 
IV: The Witches: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
V: The Jungle Book: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 
3:30 
NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 
a 9, opposite Shopper's World 

Rivalry: through Thurs., 1:15, 
san 7:15, 9:30;-Fri., Sat., 11:55 
ll: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:20, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:55 
Il; Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 1:25, 
4:15, 7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
lil; Quigley. Down Under: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4:15, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Henry & June: through Thurs., 3:45, 
9:50 


V: Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
1:45, 4:30, 7:45, 10; Fri,, Sat., midnight 
Vi: Memphis Belle: Thurs., 1, 7 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 
462-3456) 

82 State St. 

Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!: Fri., Sat., 7, 9 
Spike & Mike’s 1990 Festival of 
Animation: Sun.-Thurs., 8; Fri. the 2nd, 


7,9 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

i; Fantasia: through Thurs., noon, 1:20, 
2:30, 3:50, 4:45, 6:20, 7:15, 8:40, 9:25 

il; The Witches: through Thurs., 1:15, 3 
lil: Henry & June: through Thurs., 1, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:45 

IV: The Outside Chance of Maximilian 
Glick: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:40, 5, 7,9 
V: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
4:40, 7:10, 9:30 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 

|; Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 1, 
4, 7, 9:20 

ll: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7, 9:20 

iil; Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 7:25, 9:30 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700) 

1585 Hancock St, Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

il: Graveyard Shift: through Thurs., 11:35 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:10, 9:35 

lll; Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
11:35 a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:10, 9:35 

IV: Quigley Down Under: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

V: Avalon: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:25 

Vi: Night of the Living Dead: through 
Thurs., 11:35 a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:10, 9:35 
Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 
4:30, 7, 9:25 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rte. 1. and Squire Rd. 

I: Hot Spot: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

ill; Graveyard Shift: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Sibling Rivairy: through Thurs. Call 


for times. 

V: Marked for Death: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vi: Memphis Belle: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 
Vill: Fantasia: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
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agian seth iugmanaaieg 
X: Quigley Down Under: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 


XI: Pacific Heights: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
Xi: GoodFelias: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Xtll: Avaton: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


twine ‘Palace: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; 
Sat. Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
Memphis Belle: through Thurs., 7, 
15; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
ill: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 7, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2 
IV: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 7, 
9:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 
|: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
il: Hot Spot: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:10, 9:45; Fri, Sat., 11:15 
Ill: Sibling Rivalry: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat:, 11:20 
IV: Graveyard Shift: through Thurs., 
1:20, 3:20, 5:20, 7:15, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 
11:15 
V: White Palace: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:40, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Vi: Quigley Down Under: through Thurs., 
1:20, 7:15; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Vil: Fantasia: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Vill; Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:20, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IX: Henry & June: through Thurs., 4:20, 
9:40 
X: Pacific : through Thurs., 1:25, 
3:30, 5:35, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 
Xi: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1:10, 
4:10, 7:15, 10:10 
Xi: Avalon: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:30, 10:05 
Xill: Night of the Living Dead: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:40, 8, 10:15; Fri., 
Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 
Davis Square, Somerville 
The Icicle Thief: through Thurs., 7, 9 


|: Welcome Home, Roxy Carmichael: 

through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 

mats., 1, 3:30 

ll: Pump Up the Volume: through Thurs., 
9:30 


IV: The Jungle Book: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 
(344-4566) 807 Washington St. 
Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 7,9 

WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

|: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 7, 
9:15 

il: Sibling Rivalry: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:15 


WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

|: Marked for Death: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 4,.3, 5 

i: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 7,*9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4 

i: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

IV: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

I: Graveyard Shift: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Il: Sibling Rivalry: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ill; White Palace: through Thurs. Call for 
times, 

IV: Avalon: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Quigley Down Under: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

VI: Pacific Heights: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: GoodFellas: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BABSON COLLEGE (239-4548), Trim 
Hall, Babson Park, Wellesley. Intemational 
Film Forum continues Wed.: at 6:30 p.m., 
Ingmar Bergman's The Seventh Seal 
(Sweden). Shown with subtitles. Free. 
BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston. 
Fri.: “in Performance: Pearson and Post 
Industries" features videos accompanied 
by a live performance by Pearson and 
Post. Thurs. and Fri. the 2nd: the rap 
group Top Choice Clique presents a live 
performance with accompanying video 
by John Savone. Programs begin 
at 8:30 p.m. Tickets $5-$6, $4-$5 for 
members, students, and seniors. 
BOSTON JEWISH FILM FESTIVAL pre- 
sents films at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Thurs.: at 4 
and 8 p.m., Atalia, at 6 p.m., “Building a 
New Nation: Early Zionist Works." Films at 
4 and 8 p.m. are introduced by Shulamit 
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Reinharz. Tickets $5; call 965-7410, x164. 
x319), Copley Square, Boston. Mon.: at 
6:30 p.m., “Tales of Terror,” films of three 
Edgar Allan Poe short stories. Free. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., The 
Night of the Hunter (1955), featuring Robert 
Mitchum and Shelley Winters. Free. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), Blacksmith 


Fri.: The Suspended Vocation. Fri the 
2nd: Dog's Dialogue and Of Great Events 
and Ordinary People. Admission $3.50. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. 
Tues.; at 6:45 p.m., Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. Free. 

CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., 
Dorchester. Harold Lioyd film series con- 
roy hg Dr. Jack and For Heaven's 


Sake. 

COOLIDGE CORNER THEATRE (734- 
2501), 290 Harvard St., Brookline. Thurs.: 
the theatre hosts a fundraising screening 
of My Sweet Village, by local ~roducers 
Mary and George Chiochios. Froceeds 
benefit the Hellenic Cardiac Fund. 
Reception begins at 7 p.m.; screening fol- 
lows at 8 p.m. Tickets $30. 

EMERSON COLLEGE presents films at 
Zero Marlborough St., Boston. Fri.: Ted 
Lyman introduces his short films “Fla. Me.” 
and “Testament of a Rabbit.” Fri. the 2nd: 
“The Living Theater,” features short films 
by DeHirsch, Mayo, Mekas, Leonardi, and 
others. Screenings begin at 7:30 p.m. 

i ; 8-8855, 


; Call 57: . 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. “Francophone 
Africa: Colonialism and Beyond” con- 
cludes Fri.-Sun.: Gaston Kabore's Zan 
Boko. Fri.'s screening is introduced by 
Claire Andrade-Watkins, professor of film 
at Emerson College. “France During the 
War" begins Fri. the 2nd: One Man's War. 
Screenings begin at 8 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3 for members, students, and seniors. 
Films shown with English subtitles. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Sun.: at 8 p.m., Greed 
(1925). Admission $3. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. “Projected 
Radiance: The Films of Indonesia” fea- 
tures films through Sun. Fri.: at 7 4 m. 
Roro Mendut, at 9 p.m., Sankuriang. Sat. 
at 7 p.m., Naga Bonar, at 9 p.m., The 
Knight of Medankara. Sun.: at 4 p.m., My 
Father, at 7 p.m., Mother. Documentaries 
are shown at 5 p.m. on Sun. in Room B- 
04: at 5 p.m., Sherman's March: A 
Meditation on the Possibility of Romantic 
Love in the South During an Era of 
Nuclear Weapons Proliferation. “Avant- 
Garde Influences in Narrative Films" fea- 
tures films on Mon.: at 5:30 and 8 p.m., 
Who's That Knocking at My Door. The 
“Women Filmmakers" features films on 
Tues.: at 5:30 and 8 p.m., Sigmund 
Freud's Dora: A Case of Mistaken Identity 
and Daughter Rite. The “Evolution of 
Silent Cinema” features films on Wed.: at 
5:30 p.m., Page of Madness; at 8 p.m., 
The Passion of Joan of Arc, with live 
piano accompaniment. Films are shown in 
their original language with subtitles. 
Admission $4, $6 for double features (dis- 
counts for students, seniors, and chil- 
dren), except as noted. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Fri. 
the 2nd: at 7 and 9 p.m., an ICA benefit 
screening of Finnish filmmaker Aki 
Kaurismaki's Leningrad Cowboys Go to 
America. Admission $5, $4 for ICA mem- 
bers, students, and seniors. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCI- 
ETY (232-1555, x214 or 475), Longwood 
Theatre, Longwood Bidg., 364 Brookline 
Ave.; rm. 309, Boston. Wed.: at 7:30 p.m., 
Andy Warhol's My Hustler and George 
Kuchar's “Hold Me While I'm Naked.” 
Admission $5. 
MEDFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY (395- 
7950), 111 High St., Medford. Thurs.: at 7 
p.m., Roman Polanski's Knife in the 
Water. Free. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, 
x300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. “The 
Best of the Zagreb International Festival 
of Animation 1990” shows Fri. in two parts 
at 6:30 and 8:15 p.m. “One of Us: Cultural 
Relations in Israeli Cinema” begins 
Thurs.: at 4 and 8 p.m., A Thousand and 
One Wives; at 5:45 p.m., Kazablan. “New 
Films from the Republic of China on 
Taiwan” begins Fri. the 2nd; at 5:30 p.m., 
Growing Up; at 7:20 p.m., A City of 
Sadness. Films are screened in the Remis 
Auditorium. Admission is $5, $4.50 for 
MFA members, students, and seniors. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 
414 Centre St., Newton. The library pre- 
sents films for preschoolers. Fri. at 10:30 
a.m.: “Rumplestiltskin” and “The Mole and 
His Car.” Thurs. at 2:30 and Fri. the 2nd 
at 10:30 a.m.: “Shoemaker and His Elves” 
and “Walk.” Free. 
PRIMAL PLUNGE BOOKSTORE (354- 
1222), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Fri.: at 
9 p.m., “Short Films from the German 
Underground.” Admission $5. 
SYMPHONY HALL (266-1492), 301 Mass 
Ave, Boston. Sun.:- at 4 p.m., 
“Koyaanisqatsi Live!,” features a screen- 
ing of the film by Godfrey Reggio, with live 
accompaniment of Philip Glass’s original 
score performed by Glass and the Philip 

Ensemble. Tickets $20-$25. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235- 
1610), 530 Washington St., Wellesley. 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m., Drums Along 
the Mohawk (1939), with John Ford. Free. 
WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523- 
3957), 151 Cambridge St., Boston. Fri.: / 
Know Where I'm Going, with Wendy Hiller. 
Free. 
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“eens my YY 
MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Tune in Tomorrow (1990). This adaptation of Mario Vargas Liosa’s novel Aunt Julia and the Scriptwriter transplants the action 
to ‘50s New Orleans. Keanu Reeves plays the ambitious young radio-station news writer: Whose hormones are fired up by the arrival of his divorced 
Aunt Julia (Barbara Hershey). Helping him in his courting is the station’s new soap-opera script writer (Peter Falk), a man whose notions of fiction and 
reality don't always manage to keep the two concepts straight. Elizabeth McGovern, Peter Gallagher, John Larroquette, Richard B. Shull, and Buck 
Henry are among the co-stars. Jon Amiel (The Singing Detective) directs; Wynton Marsalis wrote the musical score. Opens Friday November 2 at the 


Nickelodeon. 


ANDY WARHOL'S FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1974). Joe Dallesandro 
and Monique van Vooren star in 
Paul Morrissey's campy version of 
the horror classic. Running Arts at 


**1/2 AVALON (1990). Barry 
Levinson's dramatization of 50 
years in his family’s life, from their 
immigrant beginnings to the mid 
‘60s, treats their saga as myth, the 
whole American pie instead of a 
slice. What he cooks up for the 
most part is stale stereotypes, but 


there are scenes that hold the 
aura of real life and glow with a 
naive, seemingly spontaneous 
poetry. The film follows Armin 
Mueller-Stahl as the patriarch 
whose European family unity 
unravels in the new world. 
Levinson’s not very original or 


trenchant critique of America is 
made the more tepid by its being 
spread over four generations — 
he wallows in his metaphors 
instead of probing the people who 
forge them. With Aidan Quinn, 
Elizabeth Perkins, and Joan 
Plowright. Copley Place, Chestnut 


Hill, suburbs. 


***1/2 CARNIVAL OF SOULS 
(1962). When her car goes off the 
side of a bridge, Mary is the sole 
survivor. But the woman who 
drags herself out of the river looks 
a bit ghoulish, as does almost 
everything else in this wonderfully 
sinister independent chiller from 
1962, shot in palpably gorgeous 
black and white and re-released in 
a spanking new 35mm print. 
Having narrowly escaped death, 
Mary heads off to a new town for a 
job as church organist. Driving on 
the isolated country roads, she 
sees some strange things right 
outside her windshield just as 
she's passing an abandoned car- 
nival pavilion. Filmed in and 
around Lawrence, Kansas, by 
director Herk Harvey, Carnival of 
Souls sticks to horror conventions, 
but its texture is altogether distinc- 
tive. Every single frame gives you 
the creeps. Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 
***1/2 CINEMA PARADISO 
(1989). Wrijter-director Giuseppe 
Tornatore’s valentine to the 
movies is the sort of autobiograph- 
ical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other 
filmmakers have done much bet- 
ter. But in its warm, inarticulate 
way, it reminds us of why we fell in 
live with the movies. A middle- 
aged man (Jacques Perrin) 
returns to the Sicilian village 
where he grew up and recalls his 
friendship with the town's 
projectionist, Alfredo (Philippe 
Noiret). Alfredo becomes surro- 
gate father to to the young Totd 
(Salvatore Cascio) and mentor to 
the boy's teenage self (Marco 
Leonardi). Although his adult jour- 
ney of discovery is bewilderingly 
edited, the performances are win- 
ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you- 
can't-go-home-again-theme, the 
movie repudiates that. This senti- 
mental journey through the land of 
movies takes us home again and 
again. Copley Place, West 
Newton. 


*&kk*xDANGEROUS LIAISONS 
(1959). Roger Vadim's version of 
the Choderlos de Laclos novel, 
updated to late-'50s France, is 
swift, sensuous, and a lot of fun. 
The schemers are a French diplo- 
mat (Gérard Philipe) and his wife 
(Jeanne Moreau), whose dal- 
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liances serve as foreplay for them. 
Their only rule is never to fall in 
love with any of their playmates, 
which Philipe violates when he 
meets an innocent (Annette 
Stroyberg Vadim, the director's 
young wife). Jeanne Valérie plays 
the subject of Philipe's latest 
agenda, and a charmingly 
bemused Jean-Louis Trintignant is 
the mathematician who loves her. 
Moreau's performance smolders; 
when she goes to war with Philipe, 
her crystalline wit darkens like 
caramelized sugar. She deepens 
the movie's palette as does the 
melancholy jazz score by the great 
Thelonious Monk. It’s music that's 
in touch with the sadness the 
movie's romantic machinations 
cover up. ¥ Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 

**-*1/2 DARKMAN (1990). Sam 
Raimi's lyrical and stylish film 
about a scientist (Liam Neeson, in 
an extremely likable performance) 
mutilated and left for dead by hit 
men tips its hat to dozens of clas- 
sic movies. And though it’s as 
ghastly in parts as any of them, it's 
distinguished by its sophistication. 
Neeson's injuries leave him imper- 
vious to pain, possessed of great 
strength, and prone to bouts of 
rage. Retreating to his lab, he 
invents an artificial skin that allows 
him to disguise himself and go 
after his attackers. This film carves 
new designs into an old archetype. 
The mood is artful and otherworld- 
ly, and though the dialogue (and 
occasionally the visual style) is 
uneven, Raimi has graduated from 
the single-camera pyrotechnics of 
The Evil Dead, and he doesn’t sell 
his hero’s tragic destiny short. 
With Frances McDormand as the 
unattainable love and Larry Drake 
as an exquisite heavy. Beacon 
Hill, suburbs. 

**xDIAL M FOR MURDER 
(1954). If you get to see it in the 
original 3-D, Alfred Hitchcock's 
adaptation of the successful stage 
thriller has some fairly clever 
effects. But the movie is deaden- 
ingly theatrical, the sort of draw- 
ing-room stiff that Hitchcock's best 
work was breathlessly, wittily 
beyond. The piot has to do with a 
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Just look what a “‘yes”’ will get you. Cable 
installation at a special rate of $9.95 (save 


$38.05). And, that’s just for starters. 


If you sign up for Cable now, you'll also get a 
$25 certificate* good for the purchase of 
merchandise on THE HOME SHOPPING 
CLUB.® And, you’ll be automatically entered 
in the Cable Sweepstakes** for the chance to win 
aChevy Lumina. Or, one of over 50 great prizes. 


Don’t delay. Call now, and say “‘yes”. Or it 
won't just be great shows you’ll be missing. 


787-8888 


Mit CABLEVISION 


Serving Boston & Brookline 


*Offer limited to new HSC members only. Coupon may not be redeemed during a bargathon® or other 
liquidation sale. Allow four weeks after installation for delivery of your gift certificate. Applies to 
standard installation within serviceable areas. Check with your local cable operator. Certain 
restrictions may apply. Offer expires 10/31/90. 

**No purchase . Sweepstakes sponsored by The Boston Cable Co-op. Must be 21 or over toenter. 
Approximate value of prizes: Lumina $18,000; trip $2,000; total value of second prizes $2,250; video 
tape rewinder $30. 

New subscribers ordering Metro Service only are not eligible for HSN coupon. 


@ Crash course at the Museum. A zep- 
pelin sighting from the Museum of Science 
observatory turned dramatic, when the 
blimp tried to enter the planetarium. “It 
was a communication breakdown,” stated 
a Museum spokesperson, “It’s always wel- 
come to join us. We just want it to use 
the door.” 


LASKRIUM PRLSLMTS LLD ZLPPRLIN AT THE MUSLUM OF SCILNCEL 


LED ZEPPELIN; IN THE BEGINNING -Sunday: 8:30 p.m. OTHER SHOWS: LASEROCK; INTO THE ‘90'S - Thursday, Friday and Saturday: 8:30 p.m. 
LASERIUM ZODIAC - Friday, Saturday and Sunday: 5:30 p.m. PINK FLOYD-RETURN TO THE DARK SIDE -Friday and Saturday: 10:00 p.m 
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cad who plans the “perfect mur- 
der” of his wife, but most of the 
time you're wondering how Grace 
Kelly could end up married to the 
paralyzingly dull Ray Milland. Or 
why she'd seek relief in an affair 
with that apotheosis of bland, 
Robert Cummings. John Williams 
co-stars as the British police 
inspector. Running Arts at the 


Arlington Regent. 





**&*1/2 FANTASIA (1940). Re- 
released in a new print struck from 
the original negative and with the 
Stokowski-conducted score digital- 
ly remastered, the Disney classic 
is an overwhelming audio-visual 
experience. Seeing it stoned 
would be redundant and unneces- 
sary now. And the Coolidge 
Corner is one of only four screens 
in America showing it in 70mm. 
Coolidge Corner, West Newton, 
suburbs. 
**1/2 FLATLINERS (1990). This 
stunning-/ooking thriller about five 
medical students who find a way 
to stop and then restart their 
hearts to explore what happens 
after death has been shot by cine- 
matographer Jan De Bont and 
designed by production designer 
Eugenio Zanetti in a style that 
might be called hallucinatory 
baroque. The narrative glitches 
don’t matter because what's on 
screen makes visua/ sense. The 
images get you so high you're cer- 
tain that the characters keep 
upping the ante of their experi- 
ment because they want to stay 
high too. For the first hour, director 
Joel Schumacher does the kind of 
work so attuned to the nuances of 
sound and light and editing that 
craft flows like visual music. But in 
the second half, the movie's visual 
sense turns leaden and trite and 
literal. Peter Filardi’s screenplay, 
loaded with Catholic guilt, has the 
characters pursued by the spirit of 
some person they've wronged and 
they must do penance before they 
can be free. The pieties send the 
movie crashing to earth. A thriller 
this intoxicating shouldn’t end up 
like a trip to the confessional. Julia 
Roberts, Kevin Bacon and Oliver 
Platt stand out. Arlington Capitol. 
@FUNNY ABOUT LOVE (1990). 
Every urgent step in the process 
trying to have a baby is detailed 
this movie. Each one so funny, 
so sad, so true. Gene Wilder plays 
a famous cartoonist who splits up 
with his wife (Christine Lahti), 
becomes involved with a young 
woman (Mary Stuart Masterson), 
mourns the death of his mother; 
and through it all Wilder speaks.in 
soft little-boy tones and weeps in 
close-up. Leonard Nimoy seems 
determined to remain the baby 
king of Hollywood. This must be 
the movie match of his dreams: it's 
as if Peter Pan and Wendy had 
tten married and given birth to a 
WV dramedy. Arlington Capitol. 


*1/2 GHOST (1990). The sap 
gets awfully deep in this romance 
about a Manhattan stockbroker 
(Patrick Swayze) who is killed dur- 
ing a mugging (a failed pretext to 
obtain a computer access code), 
and whose ghost tries to save his 
sculptor-lover (Demi Moore) from 
the killer coming after her. 
Powerless to warn or protect her, 
Swayze turns to a medium 
(Whoopi Goldberg, mugging mer- 
cilessly) whose fraud rap sheet 
doesn't encourage Moore to 
believe her. Bruce Joel Rubin's 
badly constructed script is full of 
glitches that the director, Jerry 
Zucker, doesn't notice because 
he's too busy drenching the movie 
in romantic melancholy. Moore has 
direct access to her emotions with- 
out the actor's sensibility to distin- 
guish what's worth expressing, 
and though Swayze can be capa- 
ble of a sexy charm, it’s neither his 
fault nor Moore's that they’re not 
very good here. With these roles 
who can blame them? Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, suburbs. 

*& kx *xGOODFELLAS (1990). 
Electrifying, hilarious, tragic, and 
vastly entertaining; Martin 
Scorsese's film of Nicholas 
Pileggi's Wise Guy tells the true 
story of Henry Hill, a petty mobster 
who earned a fortune in the rack- 
ets and then turned state's evi- 
dence when it all exploded in his 
face. The film is narrated by Hill 
(Ray Liotta) and his wife (Lorraine 
Bracco), and to their voices 
Scorsese has added the objective 
counterpart of Hill’s subjective 
interpretation; we're let in on the 
joke, but at the cost of complicity. 
Liotta, though essentially passive, 
has menace and a roiling black- 
ness. The older con, Jimmy 
Conway, is played by Robert De 
Niro as a wilier and crazier version 
of Mean Streets’ Johnny Boy, and 
as crazy Tommy, Joe Pesci gives 
an inspired and scary perfor- 
mance. The violence here isn't 
attractive but the perpetrators are, 
and the movie’s ambiguities 
remain long after the laughter, the 
excitement, and the delight. Cheri, 
Janus, Circle, suburbs. 

***1/2 GREED (1925). Erich 
von Stroheim's legendary film ver- 





sion of Frank Norris’s novel 
McTeague was originally nine 
hours long, but at the insistence of 
the Goldwyn studios under Irving 
Thalberg it was cut to two hours, 
long titles were used to fill in the 
gaps, and the cut footage was 
destroyed. Even at its present 
length, this bitter, naturalistic tale 
of money and evil remains an 
enthralling story, with several 
unforgettable sequences and pow- 
erful performances by ZaSu Pitts 
and Gibson Gowland. Harvard 


Film Archive. 


** x HARDWARE (1990). 
Although at times British director 
Richard Stanley's -first film seems 
prone to empty virtuosity and 
sophomoric hipness, his stunning 
stylistic exuberance and thematic 
integrity prevail. Set.in the 21st 
century, the movie follows a space 
soldier (Dylan McDermott) who 
brings home an android head for 
his metal-sculptor girlfriend 
(Stacey Travis), only to discover 
it’s the far-from-dormant relic of a 
prototype military cyborg. And 
when the head goes into action, 
reassembling itself with household 
parts, the desultory exposition of 
the couple's banal relationship and 
the cyberpunk gloom are dissipat- 
ed. Stanley himself activates a 
rapidfire assortment of mordant 
movie references and kaleido- 
scopic visual styles. What follows 
is the most inventive, comic, and 
terrifying sci-fi of the year, but at 
the service of Stanley's bleak 
theme, that technology is a mani- 
festation of the death wish. The 
only problem here is that the 
humans are a lot less interesting 
than the machines. Arlington 


Capitol. 
*kkkxHENRY & JUNE (1990). 
Sublime. No one has ever cap- 
tured the Paris of the ‘30s, where 
the demi-monde meets the clique 
of artists and literati, as Philip 
Kaufman does in this amazing film 
about the romantic triangle of 
Henry Miller (Fred Ward), Anais 
Nin (Maria de Medeiros); and 
Miller's wife, June (Uma 
Thurman). The movie is about the 
effects of Anais on Henry and 
June, and it's a comedy because 
there's something preposterous 
about the way she affects what 
Henry simply is. The innocence 
she proclaims is a pose and a 
delusion, and yet it's perfectly true 
because of the way she finally 
packs up and retreats to her safe 
home. Each new experience is 
fresh fodder for her prose, and she 
it as if she could lose 
her virginity all over again. De 
Medeiros is a revelation in this 
role; and as Miller, Ward, with the 
what-a-world grin slapped across 
his Popeye mug, barroom growl, 
and amiable Brooklynese, does 
the warmest and finest character 
acting of his career. As June, Uma 
Thurman manages to be predatory 
and fragile at the same time — it's 
a raucously, painfully funny perfor- 
mance. When the movie's over, 
you're so d ed with the images 
that the city outside the theater 
feels like Mars. Cheri, Harvard 
, West Newton, suburbs. 
THE HOT SPOT (1990). See 
review in this issue. Cheri, Allston, 
suburbs. 


*&xTHE ICICLE THIEF (1989). 
Writer/director/star Maurizio 
Nichetti’s comedy may have start- 
ed out as a demonstration of how 
commercial television debases the 
movies it shows with interruptions 
and inanities, but it turns into a 
demonstration of the energizing 
effect of pop culture upon rarefied 
art. Nichetti plays a director who 
agrees to host a television screen- 
ing of a film he has made, a wan 
imitation of a neo-realist classic, 
and who watches, horrified, as the 
film is chopped up, entered by 
people from commercials, and 
deserted by the poor characters 
who see a much brighter life wait- 
ing for them in those commercials. 
When the director enters his own 
film to set things right, one of his 
characters, having learned the dire 
fate his creator has in store for 
him, retaliates by framing the 
director for another character's 
disappearance. Unfortunately, 
many of Nichetti’s ideas are better 
in concept than in execution, 
though when his characters are 
zipping back and forth between 
the film's different planes of reality, 
the picture has a buggy kick. 
Nichetti knows the havoc commer- 
cialism can play with art, but he 
can also enjoy seeing his charac- 
ters exult in pop culture goodies. 
He makes selling out seem like a 
blast. Arlington Capitol, Somerville 
Theatre. 


*&kkKJULES AND JIM (1961). A 
masterpiece — and maybe the 
best movie of the ‘60s. Francois 
Truffaut's film is about the evanes- 
cence of love, of dreams, of inno- 
cence; and though the tone is 
often playful, the picture has the 
substance of an epic novel and its 
lyricism and esprit mask a tragedy. 





Truffaut and Jean Gruault based 
the picture on an autobiographical 
novel by Henri-Pierre Roché, a 
minor figure from the Paris of the 
‘20s. Jeanne Moreau gives a leg- 
endary performance as 

who tyrannizes her two cavaliers 
(Oskar Werner and Henri Serre) 
while bringing a vividness to their 
lives — without her, they're a little 
dull. Truffaut said of Moreau: “She 
has all the attributes of a woman, 
together with all the qualities one 
expects in a man, with none of the 
inconveniences of either.” Vv 
Running Arts at the Arlington 


Regent. 


K 
THE KNIGHT OF MENDANKARA 
(1987). An Indonesian epic based 
on that country's popular radio 
serial. Directed by Emam Tantowi. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


**xLIFE AND NOTHING BUT 
(1990). As a French officer 
obsessed with putting names and 
faces on the unidentified World 
War |, Philippe Noiret brings noth- 
ing but solemn opacity to the role. 
Torn between his dedication and 
the army's desire to glorify death 
as a nameless abstraction, Noiret 
expresses this profound conflict 
only in phlegmatic glowering and 
feeble rhetoric. And he's not 
helped by director Bertrand 
Tavernier. For nearly two and a 
half hours, he can’t seem to find 
the time to make anything out of 
the material's potential riches and 
turmoil. The themes, characters, 
and plot are half-baked and dif- 
fuse. Life and Nothing But seems 
like anything but. Coolidge Comer. 
LISTEN UP: THE LIVES OF 
QUINCY JONES (1990). See 
review in this issue. Copley Place. 


@MARKED FOR DEATH (1990). 
Worried about the man he's 
become, jaded DEA agent Steven 
returns to the bosom of his 
family to find himself and has to 
contend with the Jamaican drug 
gangs who wound his little niece 
and almost kill his sister. The film 
uses the misery of children to work 
the audience over, and the 
Rastafarian villains are gross 
racial stereotypes. When the uni- 
versity professor investigating the 
gangs tells Seagal, “I've never met 
anyone like you before,” you're 
convinced she's the only one in 
the theater who hasn't. We've ai/ 
seen Seagal/Chuck/Clint/Jean- 
Claude/Bronson before. Too many 
damn_times..Cinema 57, Fresh 
Pond, suburbs. 
*&*kk*xMAY FOOLS (1990). In 
this graceful and masterfully 
orchestrated new comedy, Louis 
Malle and co-screenwriter Jean- 
Claude Carriére use the Parisian 
riots of May ‘68 as the marker for 
the end of an era. The film takes 
place on a country estate in the 
south of France, where an elderly 
woman (Paulette Dubost) dies and 
her widower son Milou (Michel 
Piccoli) sends for the relatives and 
finds that his leisurely existence is 
threatened by the heirs’ wish to 
sell the estate. But the funeral is 
delayed when the gravediggers 
join the general strike and the con- 
gregated “May fools” begin to cre- 
ate their own benign version of the 
revolution. The glow that couples 
them in new ways, like the lovers 
in the forest of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, is .as endearing as 
it is comical and you begin to get 
caught up in it. The movie doesn't 
Stand up to the comparisons it 
invites to The Rules of the Game, 
but it's wonderful enough. Miou- 
Miou is superbly comic as Milou's 
bourgeois daughter, and Piccoli is 
truly great. Arlington 
+172 MER MEMPHIS BELLE (1990). A 
meticulous reconstruction of a film 
genre obsolete for four decades. 
But there’s nothing to do except 
admire the handiwork or point out 
the flaws. The movie wastes no 
time reviving the clichés of a 
bygone age. The World War II B- 
17 crew that survives flights over 
Nazi Germany are a melting-pot 
boiler of American stereotypes. 
Director Michael Caton-Jones ren- 
ders aerial combat with a surreal, 
icy majesty, but he avoids issues 
that might make the film relevant 
or lively; and producer David 
Puttnam's dedication of all the film 
to all those who fought in the 
skies over Europe in World War Ii 
appears to include the heroes 
who bombed Warsaw, Rotterdam, 
and London. With Matthew 
Modine, Eric Stoltz, D.B. 
Sweeney, John Lithgow, David 
Strathairn, and, in a sly, debut 
performance, Harry Connick Jr. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. ‘ 
*&*x*METROPOLITAN (1990). 
Bright, accomplished, endearing, 
and almost original, Whit 
Stillman’s cerebral, stylized film 
about the New York deb-party 
scene shares the narrative mini- 
malism of Jim Jarmusch and the 
verbal wit of Woody Allen without 
succumbing to either cuteness or 
pretentiousness. He re-creates a 
Continued on page 46 
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A fascinating four-part look at the impact 
of natural disasters on the cultures and 
peoples of the Pacific Rim. 
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See the Phoenix’s Classified: -. 
AUDITIONS for' more’ info. 


Now playing at the Museum of Science, Science Park 
Boston Tickets: $6, adults; $4, children 4-14, and seniors. 
Advance recommended. Cali 523- 
6664, with MasterCard or Visa. one day in advance. 

Mon. Hi 12, 1. 2, 3; Tues.- W, 12, 4,2 

3, 7.8; Fri, W. 12, 1, 2.3, 7,8, 9, Sav, 10, M124. 2.3.4, 

5, 6, 7,8. 9: Sun. 1, 12, 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7B. Also showing. 
The First Emperor of China: Mon. 4; Tues.-Thurs. 4, 9, 
Fri. 4, 6, 10; Sat. 10; Sun. 9. Garage parking available day 
and evening - 
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AVINVVIGORATING AMERICAN COMEDY ABOUT 
CLASS. WOVEY AND GREED. LIVELY. PROVOCATINE: 
ENOUISETEDY ACTED? 


“Audacious. 
A comedy with 
a toxic tinge” 


—Richard Corliss, TIME 


KKK 
“Funny, wicked, 
sharp-tongued with tremendous 
and devious.” ee excitement.” 
—Roger Ebert $3 — Peter Travers, 
CHIC. NGO SUN TIMES ROLL ING STONE 


GLENN CLOSE - JEREMY IRONS 
RON SILVER 


REVERSAL FORTUNE 


The Case of Claus Von Bulow. An American Saga of Money and Mystery. 
WARNER BROS: PRESENTS 
4N FOMARD R. PRESSMAN PRODUCTION IN ASSOCIATION WITH SHocHIKT’ Fiyt Co Ltn. Nb SOVEREIGN PieTr'RES 4 FILM By BARBeT SCHROEDER 
GLENN Chose + JEREMY Ikons 
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“Scandalously 


funny.” 
—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE: 


“Mesmerizing. 
A spellbinder 
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Continued from page 45 
marginal, frivolous, and effete 
world and makes you care about 
thése tuxedoed and ball-gowned 
preppies who gather to discuss 
socialism, play strip poker, 
bemoan their futility, and rip one 
another apart with venomous gos- 
sip. Redheaded Tom (Edward 
Clements) is a West Side new- 
comer initiated by j , Wildean 
Nick (played by Christopher 
Eigeman as an aspiring 


. Sanders) into this world labeled 


a en, Tom meets: 


(cat cutee ungorgeous Audrey 
(Carolyn Patina), who reatis Jane: 


Austen ané-hes a crush on him, 

and iftaKes him a while to discern 
among the privileged frumpery 
what.he truly. needs and desires. It 
takes Stillman a while to P his’ 
film from*being ¢ Park Avenue 
Breakfast Club into something 
akin to Jane Austen's shrewd 
comedies. He's helped by some 
touching performances and a keen 
eye for pathos, absurdity, and dig- 
nity.. Nickelodeon. 

*kMILLER'S CROSSING (1990). 

Joel and Ethan Coen's creamy, 
retro-imitation gangster film has 
been conceived as mythic, iconic, 

a top-of-the-line reverie of the type 


| of.picture Warners turned out in 
| the '30s, any one of them a lot 


more entertaining. Chances are 
you'll lese track of the insanely 
complex plot and concentrate on 
the*real subject: the cock of a 
f the blaze of tommy guns. 
The Coens see their hero as a no- 
nonsense loner who barely shows 
any feelings,.afd true to:that con- 
ception, Gabriel Byrne barely 
gives a performance. As his boss, 
Albert Finney simply radiates the 
power he commands, and as his 
rival, Jon Polito brings the movie a 
needed jolt of his coarse, greasy 
energy whenever he appears. And 
John Turturro must use cattle 
prods to keep himself seething. 
Miller's Crossing suggests the 
Coens may be so consumed by 
old movies, they-don’t have any 
personal vision to express. 
They’re the first idiot-savant film- 
makers. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill. 

@MR. DESTINY (1990). This com- 
edy rips off not only /t’s a 
Wonderful Life but Jim Belushi’s 
previous picture, Taking Care of 
Business. As in that film, he plays 
an ordinary schmo who gets to 
walk into someone else's life and 
find himself behind the wheel of a 
large automobile, with a beautiful 
house, and a beautiful wife, and a 
beautiful girlfriend — who in both 
movies is named Jewel, as if she 
were just another expensive sta- 
tus-symbol possession. The single 
substantive difference is that the 
agent of change is an angel 
played by Michael Caine, who 
saunters through this weightless 
enterprise as if it were his idea of 
a vacation. The icky-sweet ending 
makeg It's a Wonderful. Life looks 
like film noir. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
MOTHER (1988). Family drama 
from Indonesia about a young girl 
whose love for-a marr low on the 
social ladder appalls her older sis- 
ter, on whom: her family ‘is finan- 
cially independent. Directed by 
Teguh Karya.. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

MY FATHER (1988). An ill old man 
returns to the family he aban- 
doned years before. Directed by 


Agus Ellyas. Harvard Film Archive. 


NAGA BONAR (1987). This 
Indonesian film about that coun- 
pi’ ‘Ss choos for independence follows 
former pickpocket who gathers a 
pc army to fight the Dutch. 
Directed by M.T. Risyar. Harvard 
Film Archive. 
*NARROW MARGIN (1990). 
Peter Hyams’s remake of a ‘50s 
noir programmer is a B-movie 
dressed up in A production values 
that can't disguise the plot holes 
large enough to encompass the 
train on which most of the movie 
takes place. Gene Hackman plays 
a DA trying to protect a witness to 
a mob murder (Anne Archer) from 
the hit men who've followed them 
on board. From what you see of 
Hackman (hiding Archer on a 
crowded train after telling her she 
couldn't be killed if there were wit- 
nesses), you can't help thinking 
she’s right to insist she’d be safer 
on the run. Meant to be sophisti- 
cated, Archer is classy only in a 
glazed way, and though Hackman 
has a few moments, the role is 
that of a dogged, honest Joe — 
which might be Hyams’s idea of 
character. He is not a director 
blessed with style. Copley Place, 
suburbs. 
*&*xx*NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD (1968). George Romero's 
gruesome classic about flesh-eat- 
ing zombies brought the radiation 
paranoia of the ‘50s to a new, 
white-hot pitch. Even after spawn- 
ing countless imitations, it remains 
one of the most frightening movies 
ever made. The film is crude and 
banal, and the acting is atrocious, 
but as cinema, it’s unique and 
oddly admirable. “Kill the brain and 
you kill the ghoul.” ¥ Running Arts 
at the Arlington Regent. 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
(1990). See review in this issue. 
Beacon Hill, Fresh Pond, suburbs. 


° 
*x*THE OUTSIDE CHANCE OF 
MAXIMILIAN GLICK (1990). 
There's a great black comedy to 
be made out of the Jewish male's 
rite-of-passage, the Bar Mitzvah, 
but this gentle film, set in a sleepy 
Canadian hamlet, is only kosher 


corn. As the big day approaches, 
the hero gets into the sort of trou- 
ble that leaves his stereotypical 
family kvetching the assimilation 
blues. Yet all his lame wisecracks, 
and his hang-ups, get cleared up 
in an orgy of good feeling. Most of 
the performers appear to be grad- 
uates of the Myron Cohen school 
of acting, piling on the the Yiddish 
shtick with a chicken-soup ladle. 
It's mildly diverting, and there's a 
nice klezmer rendition of Mozart, 
but the ritual isn’t probed as 
deeply as it should be. West 
Newton. 


**1/2 PACIFIC HEIGHTS (1990). 
As the psychotic scam artist who 
rents an apartment in a restored 
San Francisco Victorian house 
that a young couple (Melanie 
Griffith and Matthew Modine) have 
put every cent into, Michael 
Keaton gives. a contained, coiled, 
ice-hot performance. He's scary as 
hell and he doesn't get nearly 
enough screen time in a picture 
that needs more of his blackly 
humorous style. Daniel Pyne’s 
script, a descent through the cir- 


cles of legalistic hell in the 
California tenancy laws designed 
to protect tenants, should play like 
a dark how-can-things-possibly- 
get-any-worse comedy. But John 
Schlesinger’s direction is deliber- 
ate and humorless, if efficient; and 
even at its scariest, the picture 
doesn't give you the pleasurable 
tinge a first-rate thriller can. At 
least Griffith brings a sane, intelli- 
gent indignation to the-role, and 
her vulnerability never makes her 
soft. She makes spunky seem_ 
tough again. Cheri, Fresh Pond, 
Circle, suburbs. 

*&*kkkTHE PASSION OF JOAN 
OF ARC (1932). After Maria 
Falconetti played Joan of Arc, she 
felt spent and never acted again; 
watching her performance, you 
can Believe it. The demiands of the 
role are exhausting, and she 
seems inspired at every moment. 
Shot almost entirely in close-up, 
Carl Dreyer's staggering film was 
based on the trial records. The 
faces of Joan’s judges are hal- 
lowed by the white walls he shot . 
against, so that they seem to 
floating in Joan's imagination;* 
among them are Michel Simon 
and the young Antonin Artaud. 
Rudolph Mate did the amazing 
cinematography. ¥ Harvard Film 
Archive 


ek kPOSTCARDS FROM THE 
EDGE (1990). Carrie Fisher 
adapted her autobiographical 
novel about her drug réhab and 
career adjustments, but she cen- 
ters the movie on the relationship 
between actress Suzanne Vale 
(Meryl Streep) and her actress 
mother (Shirley MacLaine). What 
was a conventional plot about the 
love life of a mixed-up actress 
forging a comeback is now a much 
meatier dish about the same 
actress forging a professional self- 
identity in the shadow of an alco- 
holic show-biz parent whom she’s 
obliged to live with when she 
emerges from rehab. Fisher is well 
served by MacLaine's juicy perfor- 
mance, and equally well served by 
Streep, who's allowed to shine as 
a comedienne and a good singer, 
and by director Mike Nichols, They 
give the thing a polish that makes 
this upbeat success story an old- 
fashioned Hollywood entertain- 
ment. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, Allston, 
*xPRESUMED INNOCENT 
(1990). Alan J. Pakula’s adapta- 
tion of Scott Turow's terse, distinc- 
tive bestseller is reverent and dull, 
neither uncoiling the suspense 
that tensed the novel nor 

the mysteries of the soul that 
made it linger in the imagination. 
Telling the story from the first-per- 
son point of view of his hero, 
Rusty Sabich (Harrison Ford), a 
Midwestern DA accused of mur- 
dering his mistress (a pert and 
inane Greta Scacchi), a DA given 
to furthering her career in the bed- 
room. Pakula omits the central 
question of the novel: how reliable 
is Rusty? Cursed with a terrible. 
haircut, Ford looks. like an astro- 
naut stricken with angst, or per- 
haps gas. Brian Dennehy, in an 
atypically colorless performance, 
is the chief prosecutor who's afraid 
his handling. of the murder will 
affect him in the upcoming elec- 
tion; Raul Julia is. Sabich’s 
defense lawyer and Bonnie 
Bedelia is his wife. Copley Place, 


suburbs. 
*kkkkPSYCHO (1960). 
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Hitchcock's infamous shocker 
remains the granddaddy of the 
mad-slasher genre, and some- 
thing more: in its story of a mur- 
derous sickie whose identity 
becomes a matter of almost meta- 
physical doubt, Psycho turns the 
very process of watching a movie 
into a test for the limits of rationali- 
ty. With Anthony Perkins and 
Janet Leigh, plus eyes, birds, 
holes, toilets, and Bernard 
Herrmann's slashing strings. 
prov Arts at the Arlington 
t. 


legen 
**1/2 PUMP UP THE VOLUME 
(1990). Christian Slater's raw 
anger should make this disap- 
pointing movie better than it is; 
still, it’s the first film in a while to 
get even close to what's really 
going on inside teenagers’ heads. 
Slater plays a kid transplanted 
from the East Coast to a suburban 
Arizona high school where the 
kids chafe under a disciplinarian 
principal. He finds his outlet when 
he uses his ham radio set to begin 
a pirate FM station, where he 
assumes the persona of Hard 
Harry, earning the admiration of 
students and the wrath of most 
adult authority figures, including 
the FCC. But the extreme narcis- 
sism of his on-air performances 
reflects his listeners’ preoccupa- 
tions; and to unite under a banner 
of nonconformity is oxymoronic 
and self-defeating — it’s the same 
trap almost every defiant-teenager 
film falls into. What's left to recom- 
mend the movie (besides Slater's 
modulated performance) is the 
excellent soundtrack. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 


a 
*xQUIGLEY DOWN UNDER 
(1990). A Freudian interpretation 
of a Tom Selleck film seems a little 
excessive, but the phallic imagery 
in the first 10 minutes alone sug- 
gests that there’s something more 
to this would-be Western than the 
shoddy litany of clichés and emo- 
tional pornography it would be. 
Before, any other characters are 
introduced, director Simon Wincer 
unsheathes the custom-made 


Sharps rifle that is the real star of 


the. movie, even as its owner 
(Selleck) proudly points out that 
it's four inches longer than others 
of its kind. Selleck plays an 
who goes to 19th-centu- 
ry Australia to work for a rancher 
(Alan Rickman). When he finds 
out he’s expected to kill 
Aborigines, he flees to the 
Outback with a lovable American 
prostitute (Laura San Giacomo). 
The film aspires to being a mes- 
movie, but it resorts to mak- 
ing the Aborigines cartoon-like 
ethnic stereotypes (the Irish and 
British fare no better). And the 
American is a self-righteous stupid 
brute. Far from revitalizing the 
Western, this movie epitomizes 
what did the genre in. Charles, 
Fresh Pond, suburbs. 


R 
REVERSAL OF FORTUNE 
(1990). See review in this issue. 
Paris, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 


RORO MENDUT (1982). Set in 
17th-century Indonesia, this film 
tells of the intrigues of a famous 
courtesan. Directed by Ami 
Priyono. Harvard Film Archive. 


SANKURIANG (1983). This 
Indonesian drama is a retelling of 
a Sudanese legend about a 
princess who falls in love with her 
son. Directed by Gautama 
Sisworo Putra. Harvard Film 


Archive. 

**1/2 SHERMAN’S MARCH 
(1985). Fun for about 90 minutes, 
this documentary epic about local 
filmmaker Ross McElwee’s 
attempts to land a woman is finally 
a little too cute and meandering. 
McElwee set out to follow 
Sherman's march to the sea but 
kept getting sidetracked by the 
women he met along the way. 
There's a lighter touch and more 
coherence here than in most 
diary-vérité efforts, and many of 
the women interviewed are 
enthralling subjects. But McElwee 
is too hesitant to reveal himself: if 
his “modesty” saves him from 
charges of egotism, it also closes 
him off from us. The best charac- 
ter in the movie is one of his for- 
mer high-school teachers, a tough, 
feisty broad who tells him, in 
essence, that this sort of glorified 
home-moviemaking is masturba- 
tion for the soul. Her interview kills 
the rest of the — because 
she's absolutely right. Harvard 

Archive. 


Film 4 
*1/2 STATE OF GRACE (1990). 


cast, and a setting rich in detail 
and atmosphere: New York's 
Hell's Kitchen in the late "70s. He's 
also got a new take on the gang- 
ster genre: the gangsters here are 
the whimsically brutal Irish tribe 
called the Westies. But he buries 
reality in unctuous artifice: con- 
trived plotting, mannered stereo- 
types, hackneyed conventions, 
and liberal borrowings from other, 


better filmmakers. Sean Penn is 
the young hood who gets involved 
with a feral psychopath (Gary 
Oldman) who offers him the pro- 
tection of his older brother (Ed 
Harris). But the-dank verisimili- 
tude, quicksilver menace, and per- 
verse humor in Joanou's well-han- 
died moments gives way to an 
increasing mannerism in perfor- 
mance and style: the fine cast get 
tics, clichés, and gestures in lieu 
of characters. Beacon Hill, sub- 
urbs. 


* TALES OF TERROR (1962). 
Vincent Price, Peter Lorre, Basil 
Rathbone, and Debra Paget star 
in this Roger Corman adaptation 
of three Edgar Allan Poe stories. 
Boston Public Library. 

TO SLEEP WITH ANGER (1990). 
See review in this issue. 
Nickelodeon. 


* *WELCOME HOME, ROXY 
CARMICHAEL (1990). Winona 
Ryder gets stuck with her least 
interesting character yet, a frumpy 

in a small Ohio town who 
avoids the other kids in school 
(they think she's weird). She's 
awaiting the return of the title char- 
acter, the area's one-time rebel 
who went on to become its dubi- 
ous celebrity; she imagines she 
must be the love child of Roxy and 
a igcal boy (Jeff Daniels, in an 
agreeable turn). But the movie 
isn't scripted, and even Ryder 
can't do.much to give the charac- 
ter dimension. The sentimental 
screenplay does battle with direc- 
tor Jim Abrahams's randomly 
inserted, anarchic sexual jokes, 
and neither sensibility wins. 
Copley Place, Arlington Capitol, 


suburbs. 

*&**xWHITE PALACE (1990). 
This sleek piece of Hollywood 
slickness reduces the schmailtz 
and flavor of Glenn Savan's novel 
to an eminently packageable, eas- 
ily digestible product, but with 
some grit to stick in the audience’s 
craw. James Spader plays the 
prim Jewish mannequin with ali 
the trappings of yuppie success 
who has been his dead 
wife for two years; Susan 
Sarandon is the burger-joint wait- 
ress 20 years his senior who puts 
the moves on him. Soon mere lust 
gives way to some deeper obses- 
sional, even pathological need. 
Sarandon's character has more to 
say in Luis Mandoki's screenplay 
than in Savan’s book, and she 
endows the character with tough- 
ness, depth, and intelligence; pret- 
ty soon she begins to dominate 
the movie's point of view. The end- 
ing rivals Pretty Woman for 
smarm, and yet the film is not 
another apology for the upper 
classes but a vindication of those 
victimized by them. Nickelodeon, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
*&*kxWHO’S THAT KNOCKING 
AT MY DOOR? (1968). This was 
Martin Scorsese's dry run for 
Mean Streets: he tried out his rest- 
less, jazzy camera style for the 
first time and, with Harvey Keitel 


his Italian-American upbringing. 
Who's That Knocking never 
approaches the complexity of the 
later film — Scorsese (who also 
wrote the script) slams his points 
home, and Zina Bethune, the TV 
actress he cast as Keitel’s girl- 
friend, fails to create a character. 
And Keitel hasn't worked up to the 
level he’d attain in Mean Streets; 
in his big scenes, he flails about. 
He's a great presence, though — 
a little greasy, with a clenched alli- 
gator smile. And the movie's inter- 
mittently exciting to watch — it’s 
full of jolts. Harvard Film Archive. 
*&*kxTHE WITCHES (1990). 
Although flawed, Nicolas Roeg’s 
film of Roald Dahi's novel is sweet, 
dark, and exhilarating, a delight. A 
young boy, Luke (Jasen Fisher), 
visiting his Norwegian grandmoth- 
er (Mai Zetterling) is frightened 
and fascinated by her tales of 
witches. When his parents are 
killed in an accident, he and his 
grandmother move to England, 
where he meets his first witch. 
Moving to a seacoast hotel, the 
pair stumble onto a convention of 
witches led by the Grand High 
Witch herself (Anjelica Huston), 
Huston exults in the comic creepi- 
ness. of the High Witch. She coos 
and rants and punctuates her pro- 
nouncements with Wagnerian ges- 
tures and brusque, Borscht Belt 
crudities. Luke and his friend get 
in the witches’ scheme to 
turn children into mice, and from 
then on the movie's magic gives 
way to technology, as Jim 
Henson's audio-animatronics take 
over. They seem mere distractions 
from the tale’s real terrors and 
delights. Copley Place, West 
Newton. 


Zz 
ZAN BOKO (1988). Gaston 
Kabore describes his film as a 
about “the of 


a small African village that is 
absorbed by an urban conglomer- 
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at 5:40, 7:30, 9:15 
(Sat & Sun mat 4:00) 


Hitchcock Double Thriller! 
Mon., Oct. 29 -Tues., Oct. 30 
“PSYCHO” 


(wiJanet Leigh, Tony Perkins) 
at 7:15 


“DIAL M FOR 
MURDER” | 
Kelly, Ray Milland) 
at 5:15, 9:15 
Frankenstein Revisited 
Wed., Oct. 31 & Thurs., Nov 1 


“FRANKENSTEIN” 
(w/Boris Karloff) at 7:30 
“ANDY WARHOL'S 


FRANKENSTEIN” 
(ufloe Delesandro) 
at 5:45, 9:00 
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COOLIDGE CORNER 
THEATRE ~ 


29U Harvard st 


IT'S BACK 
at MIDNIGHT! 


‘# YOU ONLY SEE ONE MOVIE THIS YEAR 
IT SHOULD BE FRAWKEWHOOKER 


ERYBEMIODK 7p 


A NN It. VE 


iG) IN 70mm STEREO! 
FRI & SAT at MIDNIGHT 


FINAL WEEK 

LIFE and 
NOTHING BUT | 

PAIETE _ 

AU BAL 


Cool: LAGE 
Cabaret! 


der Saloff & 
icky Ritzel in 


1938 
Ths Veen in Comedy and Song 
also Jodi Capeless 
Door Prizes! Cask Bar 
8:00 PM Sunday, 
November 4, 1990 
Park Plaza Hotel 


Tickets $25 
Cail our box office at 


734-2501 


A benefit forthe Conlhdye Coram <Mectchanee 





Stephen King 

took you to the edge 
with “The Shining” 
and “Pet Sematary?’ 

This time... 

he pushes you over. 


STEPHEN KING'S 


VHF 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES prisixts 1 LARRY SUGAR prope ction 
\RALPH S. SINGLETON tim STEPHEN KING'S GRAVEYARD SHIFT DAVID ANDREWS 
KELLY WOLF STEPHEN MACHT... BRAD DOURIE 

LARRY SUGAR JOHN ESPOSITO 
WILLIAM]. DUNN .. RALPH S$. SINGLETON 


RALPH S. SINGLETON Hr 
x \ PARAMOUNT PICTURE ON 
STARTS TODAY, 
FRIDAY OCTOBER 26TH 


LOEWS GENERAL CINEMA || GENERAL CINEMA LOEWS 
CINEMA 57 || CHESTNUT HILL] | FRAMINGHAM] | SOMERVILLE 
STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ.] | RTE. 9 ot HAMMOND ST. 1] RTE. 9 at SHOPPERS WORLD | | at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 
482-1222 277-2500 235-8020 / 872-4400 628-7000 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS 0 CINEMAS) | SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
WOBURN REVERE DEDHAM 
RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. STE RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. RTE. | & 128 EXIT ISA 
933-5330 286-1660 326-4955 


SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT - NO PASSES OR DISCOUNT TICKETS ACCEPTED 


BONNIE STEPHEN KING 


RESTRICTED 
R arty } 
AREW’ OR A 





“~\'90'S ‘BODY HEAT:” 


“A SIZZLING ADULT DRAMA AND 
A REAL TURN-ONI” 


- Jettrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


“*THE HOT SPOT’ IS STEAMY AND SEXY.” 


- Bruce Williamson, PLAYBOY AT NIGHT 


“A SCORCHINGLY EROTIC THRILLER!” 


- Gary Franklin, KABC-TV 


“IF YOU LOVED ‘EASY RIDER’ 
YOU WILL LOVE ’THE HOT SPOT.” 


- Susan Granger, AMERICAN MOVIE CLASSICS 


“A SIZZLING SEXY MOVIE WITH ENOUGH 
TWISTS TO FUEL A DOZEN OTHER FILMS.” 


- Marshall Fine, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


FILM NOIR LIKE YOU'VE NEVER SEEN. 


TERRE IRS HOPPE Fi te GRA ameter 


THE HOT SPOT 


DON JOHNSON <— “THE HOT SPOT” - VIRGINIA MADSEN - JENNIFER CONNELLY 
CHARLES MARTIN SMITH *= VALERIE TYSON ........ DEBORAH CAPOGROSSO 
cas BILL GAVIN - DEREK POWER <- STEPHEN UJLAKI <<c5= UEL! STEIGER 
cm WENDE PHIFER-MATE ....., JACK NITZSCHE ....taxtrus ttt, CHARLES WILLIAMS 


4 1900 cmeme ruc tans Cemrenerom a1) smears meee ene 


Bias STARTS TODAY, 
FRIDAY OCTOBER 26th! 


2) 





(re: —— 


©100 HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON °¢ F 
© COMPUTERIZED ADVANCED TICKET 


HARRISON 
FORD 


PRESUMED 
INNOCENT 


"MAGICAL! BRILLIANT" 


To SLEEP WITH ANGER 


“Highly original... 


a dandy, playful mixed-genre saga” 


wien ae Secnwemecs: png macowde ARIZONA : e ie : ee ne : : “A DISARMING AND 
ULSAN SARAMD yA! PADER DELIGHTFUL COMEDY.” {%3, 
--David Ansen, 


Whit Stillman’s 
‘Netrop olita a 
[PG -13} 


— Koger Kent. CHICAGO SUNTIMES 


REVERML@ FORTUNE 


The Case of Clans Vor Brakes. An American Saga of Money and Mystery. Y 





“A DISARMING AND 
DELIGHTFUL COMEDY.” 
--David Ansen, Newsweek 


Whit Stillman’s | 
etropolitam 
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* SOMERVILLE 5 
RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 
SUSAN SARANDON QUIGLEY DOWN 
<a es 1 a 
KIRSTIE ALLEY STEPHEN KING'S ROBERT DeNIRO 
SIBLING RIVALRY (PG-13) GRAVEYARD SHIFT (R) GOODFELLAS (R) Se 


DON JOHNSON NIGHT OF THE 
HOT SPOT (R) LIVING DEAD (R) HENRY & JUNE (NC-17) 


» CHARLES ie ie BEACON Lis § E PARIS eZ CINEMA 57 a CHERI 
| BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 O! Q DALTON ST 


rT _ OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 
LIVING DEAD (R) 


HOT SPOT (R) 
TOM SELLECK HORTUNG . : MELANIE GRIFFITH 
QUIGLEY DOWN SEAN PENN , PACIFIC HEIGHTS (R 
UNDER (PG-13) STATE OF GRACE (R) pss 
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MANAGER, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORE CAFE 


VOLUNTEERS 


WAY 


Women, 21-28, 
needed for alcohol 
and marijuana 
sensitivity studies. 
le) rereremraenye erate 
involved. 


Harvard Book Store, one of New 
England's leading independent book 
stores, seeks an energetic, well orga- 
nized booklover for our Newbury 
Street location. We are a full-service 
book store operating along with a 
restaurant which is separately man- 
aged. The book department employs 
a staff of approximately 9 people. 


740,000,000 gallons 
Smee yetiicemuverareanaterc 
in 1989... 


WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


GRASSROOTS 
in Ke):):) 4 INE: 

& FUNDRAISING 
PART TIME PHONE CANVASS 
983-0808 
GREENPEACEACTION 


This position requires an experi- 
enced book store manager with 
proven skills in supervision, commu- 
nication and operations, including 
computerized inventory control. 


Please send resume and salary 
requirements to Frank Kramer, Presi- 

dent, Harvard Book Store, 1256 $ 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge, MA 02138. 


or: | 
LE 


855-2248 


Daughters 
of Alcoholic} 


Producer/ 
Writer/ 
Promoter 

of pop music 
has openings 
for interns to 
assist with 
production/PR/ 
management, 
etc., full or 
part-time. 
Great education 
with pay. 


Call Jeff at 


738- 
0044 


Fathers 


$200-$250 


Volunteers needed for 
Harvard Medical School 


Research Project 


For 1'/2 - 2 '/2 day study 
(weekdays only) 


Must be healthy and 
between 21-28 yrs. old 


(Blood Sampling Involved) 
For more information 


Call 855-2248 


First Aid For Terminal Finances 
RINT LARA RF VANS RTP EC ss WERNER 
Earn $8-$18/Hour, PartTime, Days & Evenings 


Turn your sagging bank account into the picture of health—call NewBostonGroup in 
ing toamn. And feel gnoe abel acuunes you help cappon-0ve Store Ch ond Ne- 


NewBostonGroup 
FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 


Since 1932 


A progressive Human Service 
has a part-time position available working 
in. a community residence with men and 
women who are 
i 


© 20 hrs. a week Mon-Fri days 
& early evenings 
¢ Waltham location 


¢ Experience with MR, good 
organ writing and 
ve 


| skills required 
° pee ses ~ Aig hr with 
good be: 


Rolie Staff 
© Shifts available on an as-need basis 
¢ Watertown/Waltham locations 
¢ Late afternoons, evenings and 
weekends 
¢ $5.00 per hr. initially with the 


opportunity to apply for staff 
advocate positions 


if ewe please call: 


Surkes 
BEAV RBROOK 
STEP, INC. 
124 Watertown St., 
Watertown, MA 02172 


(617) 926-1113 


AA/EOE 


Clerical 


e WORD PROCESSORS 
¢ DATAENTRY ¢ SECRETARIES 
¢ TYPIST * GENERAL OFFICE 
¢ RECEPTIONISTS 


Enjoy a flexible schedule with a variety of 
in-men 


both long and short terms. Please call 
VOLT today! 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 
THE HIGH ENERGY PEOPLE 


59 Temple Place, Suite 908 Boston, MA 02111 
(617) 451-0058 


Our reputation for outstanding, 
brick-oven baked pizza has created 
the following opportunities at our 
Brookline location (just outside 
Brookline Vilage): ‘ 


* Pizza Makers 
* Cooks 
* Waitstaff 


pizza—they’re all uppermost 
at Bertucci’s. For more 
information, come 
in and apply at 
Bertucci’s, 
4 Brookline 
Place, 
. Brookline; 
731-2300. 
An Equal 
Opportunity 


$10 Resumes. 
We Don’t Have Them and 
Neither Should You. 


amr ap don’t work. Think about ic. A 
tape om ore 8 A csp hp prey 
a 
ishments. As the nation’s oldest and 
pari ont een agree 2g Sigman 
you get Come in soon for a free career 
consultation and we'll review your current resume. 


WEST NEWTON 
267. ee 
52) Comm. Ave. Suite 312 7 
DOWNTOWN . 


450 Offices Nationwide. 
For the office nearest you, call 800-824-5858 


Display Advertising 536-5390 x207 
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ey mie, ~r 


TATE RTE 
PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


£3 STUDENTS FY 


WANTED 
| need aN Dynamic, friendly. 
outgoing people to make 
high commisions in an 
outside sales job. Start im- 
mediately. Call David 


937-4112 VMSG_ 


PROD ODUCTION ASST 
F/T entry-level position f 


individual Pr take charge at. 
titude to join non-profit work- 
ing to increase organ dona- 
tion for transplantation. 


player to -lead .2-person 
production. Interested per- 
sons send cover letter & re- 
sume to: Andrea, Suite 2320, 
100 Oliver St. Boston MA 
02110. 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly. 


267-1234 


ee 
Chicago-based music man- 
agement/promotions com- 
pany seeks support staff for 
Boston office. Previous mu- 
sic exp helpful. Phone skills 
essential. Please send re- 
sume & cover letter to: Q 
Entertainment. 208A Wash- 
ington St. No. 5, Somerville 
MA 02143 


CLOTHING DYER 
CONTRACTOR 
Company looking for pro- 
fessional dyer to work out of 

their home 617-662-0720 


Earn $600 or more weekly 
stuffing envelopes at home 
No exp. Send self addressed 
stamped envelope to: POB 
190058 Burton MI 
48519-0058 


F/T RECEPTIONIST 
position available at the Bos- 
ton Conservatory. Send let- 
ter of interest to: Robert 
MacDonald. 8 the Fenway 
Boston. MA 02215. No 
phone calls please 


—_———— 
Live-in personal care asst 
wnted by man w/ a disability 
542-5260 


MALE COL GRAD 25: Harv 
Sqrm + stipend for work w/ 
Disturbed Youth 868-0649 


PART TIME CLERICAL 
SUPPORT PERSON 
15-23hrs per week, Mon & 
Tues. 5-7hrs. balance of hrs 
flex on Wed. Thurs or Fri 
morning. Must have ex- 
cellent telephone & org 

skills. & knowledge of 

eral office procedures oe 
entry exp helpful. Conv Cen- 
tral os location. Please send 
resume to: Jane Foster 
KLT. 6 Bigelow St. Cam- 
bridge MA 02139. EOE. 


Mode!s Consulting Firm 
looking for new faces all 
types M & F for fashion and 
film. 266-5221 


MARKETING/ 
TELEMARKETING 
College student preferred 
Long term part-time pos- 
ition. Flexible hrs. 16hrs/wk 
Min $6-9/hr. DOE. Camb Io- 
cation. 1-800-556-7592. ask 

for Karen 


PICTURE FRAMER 
Exp'd framer pref'd, start 
imm 267-9186 


HIRING IMMEDIATELY 
the Massachusetts 


‘county ety line. 


Need janitors, security 
guards, warehouse workers, 
drivers, mechanics and of- 
fice helpers, file clerks. re- 
ceptionists and tele- 
marketers. Will train. $15 
phone fee. 


ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


NEw TALENT INC. 


617 
5665901 


ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $1000/$1500 


per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-869-7336 


DANCERS 
WANTED 


Top salaries paid 
THE GREATEST EXOTIC 
FEMALE REVIEW 

IN THE WORLD 
Tom Caruso's 
Celebrity Room 
1050 Revere Beach Pkwy 
Chelsea, Ma 02150 


617-889-4911 


DANCERS 
WANTED 
21 years or older. No ex- 
perience neccessary rnd 
at Naked Eye Cabaret 6 
Washington St. Boston, 
426-7462 


CHANCE FOR $$$$ 


GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 


$1000 
PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT, CALL NOW!! 


203-334-9285 


FEMALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS. 


$600-1500/PR W! 
Local. national and inter- 
national bookings. Conatact 

S.E.P. 617-595-8191 


Wanted: intelligent. sensual, 
creative woman for adult 
phone line. Work at home. 
good pay. 508-744-7550. 


_ ener 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


A onsultant. Masters 
level Therapists avail to de- 
sign and or impliment EAP 
services. Specialist in ad- 
diticitve disease and mental 
iliness. Call 728-1419 


Al THE 
OVIES? 


Check with the 
authority. 


THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
The Arts & 

Entertainment 
Authority 


DIRECTORY 


O75 a Oh uaehia Or tee 


for Christmas 


VISA - MASTERCARD * GOLDCARD & MORE 


WITH INSTANT $2,500.00 CREDIT LIMIT 
* NO SAVINGS DEPOSIT REQUIRED + BAD CREDIT/NO 
CREDIT OK EVERYONE ACCEPTED * NO ONE 
REJECTED * CASH ADVANCES + PROVEN NEW 
METHOD NOW MAKES IT POSSIBLE FOR YOU TO 


$30 CAT FEE 


RE-ESTABLISH YOUR CREDIT 94 yours 


1°900¢321°1100 


SUSINES 
SERVICE 
GHOST WRITER 


AND EDITOR. Proposal: 
Resume: Academic 
Study/Thesis; gpa 

Amobiogrephy, NS 
SCRIBE 926 6116 


CREDIT 
SERVICES 


T OF DEBT! 
wien rouge Major debt 
consolidation company will 
advance $1000-$30.000 
Guaranteed program with 
90° approval. Bad credit no 

problem! 
1-800-926-3941. 24 hrs. 7 
days 


DATING 


Jewish Introductions Inter- 
national. Local, ali ages 
800-442-9050 


DATING 
QUICKLINE 


Increase the odds of finding 
your ideal person. It's fun 
and easy 


1-976-FUNN 
(1-976-3866) 


65 cents per 
min.$3 first min 


WE CAN TALK TO 
YOUR HEART 
1-976-FEEL 
(1-976-3335) 
REAL PEOPLE 
WITH REAL 
CONFESSIONS 


1-976-3. 
$3 first 4 


SELE-A-DATE 
THE ULTIMATE DATE 


INE 

Guy's & LINE. OF ALL 
AGES AND LIFESTYLES 

Call 


Bn tid 
($1.50 per min) 


TAKE YOUR DREAM 
DATE ON VACATION 
TO FLORIDA, THE 
BAHAMAS. on MEXICO 


976-DATE 
and see how you can qualify 
for prepaid vacation for 2! 5 
lucky winners each week will 
win a coupon booklet that 
entitles the user to fabulous 
vacation and free gifts. For 
complete details on how you 
can be a lucky winner call 
976-3283 and press #5. (95 
cents per min/1.95 1st min) 


Men Call 19762211 
Women Call@1°976¢2233 


Women Place Ads No Fee 
617° 621¢ 1727 
Men .99/min Women .69/min 
Alternate Lifestyles 
1¢976°7676  99/min 


Man to Man 
109762626 @ .99/min 


3 Great Ways To Find.. 


ROMANCE 
BY PHONE! 


CALL 


1-900-370-9300 
LADIES HOME NUMBERS 
TO MEET LADIES BY PHONE 


1-900-370-9400 


REAL DREAM DATES 


1-900-370-9500 


SOUL SINGLES LINE 


$1 amin., 
$2 the first. 
Adults Only. 


AND MAKE 
A DATE! 


what they're like. 


For Boston 
Area Singles 
in search of 
companionship 
with a person 
to share with, 
communicate 
with, and create 
change in their 
lives together. 


I-76 


50¢ per minute 
(75¢ the first) 


GIRLS 


IN YOUR AREA!!! 
1-900-820-3355 


Meet girls in your 
ate ter 


you tonight 
$3/min. 
Must be 18 yrs. 


ROMANCE is back in your 


area. Don't Bye daydream. 
Call 717-848-1408 
PLATIME Dating Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 
For instant introductions 
call 1-900-820-3325 


~ SINGLES LINE _ 


Boston's easiest way 
to meet singles 
1-976-1200 

Only 89$/min 


WANT TO MEET 
aman, or woman, to share a 
common interest? Someone 
who is a friend, not a date? 
Or a same-sex companion 
who shares an_ interest. 
Someone to ski with, or bow! 
with Or go with to dances or 
social functions. Call 
729-4664 for an application. 
Cost: $25.00 


SINGLE? 


Looking for Mr. or Ms. Right? With Talking Personal Ads, 
you can find that special someone, today! It’s easy and only a 
phone call away. Here's how! 
First, you'll hear Talking Personal Ads from successful 
people in your area who would like to meet you! Each ad is 
recorded in the person's own voice, so you can really tell 


Then, record your own Talking Personal Ad. There's no need 
to give out your phone number, because you'll get replies in 
your own private voice mailbox. 

Call today. Meet someone new tonight! 


the Pale Connection 


1-900-860-1020 


$2 Ist min/$1 ea. ad 


| min Adults only 


YOUR PRIVACY GUARANTEED 


DATE FINDERS 
AND TRUE 


STAND ROMEN 

OF AGES 

AND LIFESTYLES. DIAL 

1-900- s 
($1.50 per min.) 


HEALTH 
CLUBS 


Holiday executive life 
time meemer es. $1313 
value for $800. 787-0091 


HOME 
SERVICES 
CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 


RESIDENTIAL $ 
COMMERICAL 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 


CONSTRUCTION 
Percision Floors and Forms 


all types of concrete const 
resonable prices. 458-1384 


AORTA LAT 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


hotographic and Video 

Portfolios. Starting at $25.00 

Call Galaxy Studios 
617-599-0977 


MOVERS 


1-2 Men & Maxivan 
282-7195 
Zofia Moving 282-7195 


All Type Movers 24 hours 
$35/HR +$1/Mi 
No job too small 524-9294 
A MOVING 
EXPERIENCE 


We handle your belongings 
with care & at the lowest 
rates. Local.& NYC.354-4877 


Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van. solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr Expert. calm. punctual 


BOB’S MOVING 


Are You? 
547-1600 
* AND STORAGE 


BEST PRICE 
MOVING 


Get a professional 
lolewe ime me [cerela@elgles 
Lic. & Ins 


Call 617-899-3480 
or 617-739-7781 


Movers 


Call 
Danielle 
Movers, Inc. 


617- 
738-0044 


“Thank you 
Date Connection.” 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable 


job too small. 
MPDU & fully insured. 


ISAAC’S MOVING 


Licensed and insured. 
Big and small jobs. 
Local and distance 
Call 617-254-0450 


MOTION MOVERS 
Local or dist. Courteous 
stoma service. 277-0525 

1-800-412-4244 


mane — goods 
distance ins. 
fable, ton-Fla 783-5928 


SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
Since 1978. Experienced. 


Cost Effective. 944-7719 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
SERVICES 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


OCTOBER 26, 1990 
V.V.V. MOVING 


Professional, Insured 
Experienced, Low rates 
Call 643-5723 


aOR RTGS 
MISCELLANY 


Letters from Santa St- 
marked Christmas. $2.50 
each. Send childs name, ad- 
dress and nickname. Letters 


1. Box 221 Christmas, MI 
49862. 906-387-4830 


ARTS & 
CRAFTS 

inwheel Productions hol- 
iday greeting card work- 
shops. in artists studio. 
Also. creative art parties for 
all occasions. 734-5704 


D psrunc a 
SPORTS 


BILLIARD AND 
POOL LESSONS 


Learn from one of N.E.'s top 
professionals ail levels of 
skill welcome. Call Jillian's 
Billiard Club. Mon-Fri 


10am-6pm. 437-0300 


Phoenix 
Classifieds work. 
Every week, 
thousands of 
people look to the 
Arts and 
Entertainment 
Authority for the 
latest in arts and 
entertainment 
information. And 
because we cover 
the entire 
entertainment 
scene, we have 
the most 
comprehensive 
arts-related 
Classified section 
in Boston. 


To place your ad, 
see the coupon in 
this week's issue or 
Call 


267-1234 


Or stop by our 
Classified Office at 
126 Brookline Avenue, 
Just one block from 


Fenway Park. 











OCTOBER 26, 1990 













cl laid a 
APARTMENTS 
ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, 
No Fee 
studio $450 
2Bn w/porch Sees 
28) 72 
tn rer ori 





. 254-6145, 924-3872 _ 


ARLINGTON, top Yzof 2-fam, 
a 3BR. new K & B, hwd 
porches. convt 

to T.'$975/mo. 643-7808 
BOSTON 2 apts w/4rms ea. 
2 br. Ig Kit and Ivrm, beau 
jew. cin, nr T. 

avi now!! 








Hf 








Nr T. 332-0427 49-3089 


BOSTON EAST- 2&3BR 
Mins to dwntwn. 
ytd. $575-$675. 

346. 








BOSTON, Across Harbor- 
Very Hip loft-style units. ap- 
prox 1300 sf. frpic, hi ceilgs. 

windows en fab kitch & 
ba. Indry. $825-$875. 
RE. Open 7 cays. 884-1515 





BOSTON, NU, music, art 
schools, sunny 3BR. mod 

K & B. Clean. nr T. No Fee. 
$675. 442-0985 


BOSTON, Irg studio. hdwd 
firs. e-i-k w/new cabs. nr T. 
$425 + utils. 277-4838 








/d. 
rideck. $1000+. 227-7799 





BOSTON. S E. great 1BRs 
on Columbus Av. incl ht/hw. 
$590.. Boston. SE, 2 & 3BR. 
walk to T. $975-$1600.. 
Maloney & Finn, 266-3800 


ht'hw. pkg avi. $825. Lrg 
2BR. nr Pru. $900-$950 inci 
ht/hw. 2rm studio. $600 inc! 
uti. pkg avi. 266-8822 


BOSTON SE. Seek 2M or F 
to shr 3BR on Columb. Nr 
NU & Mass Ave $435 ea. inci 
ht. No dep/ fee 236-1960 


CAMBRIDGE, 3br pch yd nr 
Harv-Huron prk bus 





root deck. fir . $850+ 492-5058 fam, pet fine 

janes CAMBRIDGE, exclusive 
LARGE SURINY STYOIO min to lavra Sq. Huge 1v9 
Beautiful studio with alcove,  ™ (650 sq ft), hdwd firs, 
hdwd ba wrkng frpic, dormer windws, 


yarn view. 1BR, eat-in 
it. washer. $1100, ist mo 


CAMBRIDGE, mod 2BR 
nr Lechmere & Kendall, a.c.. 
w/d. dw, underground 
$1100, no fee. 1st 

free! 693-7564, 577-1577 


CAMBRIDGE, North, 2B8R 








firs, . mod K & B. 
$1200: oti. 527-9333 








close to T, OK. $800 
OAK HTON, Avi immed. 576-2455 
5 Irg rms oe on Pare te died at 
oat apy ‘erat iw & front & back porches. wid 
i w w 
d. 2 porchs. hkup. $950+. 391-6998 





quiet area. ord fr 
ae st 


Sar 


CHARLESTOWN- 2BR hist 


bright. new paint & area nr T/city ElK 
pbs Aagpned nts 57 8 64 & 64. howd freajcaval 1 co 
utis, no fee 241- 


S060.“ nonsmkg profs. 
+utils. Call owner, Sal, 











-8930 eat-in kitchen, a/c 
BRIGHTON, avi 12/1. Ig Plenty at coset $750. 
studio rie kitch. Lv msg 508-927-4798 
$550/mo. Hy Ee ext 
350. (e) Sia, 82-1999 CHELSEA. Historic 
waterfrnt nbrhd. studio 


w/sleeping area, funky kitch. 
$485. No Fee. 227-8069 


CHELSEA, irg 1BR w/den. 
Waterfront, new kitch & ba. 
15 min to Boston. T. No fee. 
$550. Avi 8/1. 749-1525 


DORCHESTER, 2BR 6 rm. 


BRIGHTON, no fee, 1/2mo 








BROOKLINE/Boston. Riv- 
erway Hse condos: nr 








Hosps & T. Rfdeck, ex- w/d. walk to T. $700/mo: 
cercise pag oy < fixed. Owner. 288-8862 
studio. . 1BR. . 
Huge 2BR. $790. All htd. No DORCHESTER, avi 12/1. 
Fee. 547-0026, 7 12 - 2-3BR: eat-in K w/pantry. 
pot “a: in owner- 
oce) lam. Beautiful loctn. 
con ae eel no tee fee. easy st te’ 2 min walk to 
738-8686 Shawm tn. $700/mo+ 


utils. 1 mo sec. 
282-0111 


ves. 





pe (i Bg stores. 


restaurants. supermarkets. in very safe ideal for 

Spacious. sunny, Wall to couple. Nr As! ne sta. 

wall. dw/d, mod kit/bath. $750 mo. incids utils, w/d. 
Call 282-0250. 


SL cb aa 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville. nr 


DORCHESTER. Must see! 
Super 2BR (potentially 3) Alt 
hdwd firs. recently renovtd. 
less than 10 min to town. A 
deal at $650+utils. 436-5771 





firs. $700 Lrg 38R. $800.0 —$—$—$_—————— 
Both w/porch. Biko. Pets OK. DORCHESTER: Irg sunny 
No Fee. 547-0026 remodeled 2BR. 3rd fir. 
fwd firs, $680 8054 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


qorSesificds 


THE GUARANTEE 


Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 


vem in advance and we will keep runn 
call each week on Monday or 


the same ad free as 
6 p.m. Tuesday to 


st ag e ad. Missing a week voids the guarantee. To begin 


renewing your ad call-267-1234 during 


week of the ad's 


second appearance. 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no kb 


whatsoever for 


any error for which it may be responsible beyond 


liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the bnope 

occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected 

error, mle tot he Phen t noted by he ecverca ser of 

such error in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 
REGULATIONS 


COPY 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 


the rates and conditions under which 


advertising space is at the 


time sold by the Phoenix. 

The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 

*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 

*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of 

pi text or illustrations tinal 

*To determine correct category 

All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address 

and telephone number. : 
CANCELLATIONS 


AND CHARGES 


NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads 
cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED 
Advertisemer.ts: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted 
on a guaranteed eat 


Music and the Arts... Wedsaedey 6 
bo Estate and Help Wanted... 


pm 


6:30 p.m 


for all other Advertisements. Weneedes 6:30 p. m. 
ing... Wednesday, 12 noon 
Guarantee renewals... 


Tuesday 6 p.m. 
Changes and cancellations. ‘ed 4 pam. 
OFFICE 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


Wed. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. -5 p.m. 


FOR PERSONALS ADVERTISING 
SEE COUPON IN PERSONALS SECTION | 
FOR ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISING 


SEE COUPON IN 


ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT SECTION 





ee ee ee ee se 








5 MINTO SO. END 











new appl aoe, 
ines, ~ 
finishd, w/out utils. Avi 
11/7. . 661-3041 
DORCHESTER, Irg 2BA. city 
view. kitch/din/ivg rm! 
Walk to T. $660 ine 
265-6519 —e 








JAMAICA PLAIN, beaut Irg 
2BR on — safe st. Lndry. 
. | lage = firs, convt loctn. 
$840+utils & dep. Avi 

1 1. 524-7242 


JAMAICA PLAIN. apts 
houses. all sizes & prices. 
Associa 





& 





Jamaica Plain tes. 
§22- 

JAMAICA PLAIN, ‘irg 2BR. 

safe pondside st. inc 


ht/hw. w/d, rideck. 522-2070 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR apt 
avi 11/1. $700+utils, w, wipko: 
3rd fir of 3-fam. 524-4 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR apt nr 
Forest Hills T. Hdwd firs. 
porch. $600+ utils. 849-1090 














Ds ey A sk 

. respons hsesittng 

situatn. $900 apt for $600+. 
6 rms. nr T, Arb. 277-4838 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 4BR. 2 


firs. avi immed. re- 
272 9395 


novtd. $900/mo. 


JAMAICA. PLAIN, 
maculate 4 rm apt, mod K & 
B. refinishd hdwd firs. nr 
Arbrtm. in 3-fam, ownr: 

$725 inct ht & utils. 232-7 


JAMAICA PLAIN. skg 
respons M/F for hsesittng 
situatn. $900 apt for $600 +. 
6 rms, nr T. Arb. 277-4838 








im- 








ee ee em ee me ee eee eee ee 


CREE be pepe 


NO FEE 


JAMAICA PLAIN 





trees, 
Center St. $800+. 524-7992 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2-3BR nr T 





sy A 
now. No fee. $750. 522-3449 


JAMAICA PLAIN, new 1BR 
penthse in Queen Anne Vict. 
unique. $600/mo. 522-2783 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1BR in 
beaut Vit mh ne T, 


balcony w, 
fee hy td in bidg. rg 700/me 





JAMAICA PLAIN, irg 2BR. all 
natri wd, wd firs. No 
Fee. Atlas RE, 628-8900 


MEDFORD, 386A. lots of 


MEDFORD, Dexter st, "9 
mod 5BR 8 rm, d/d. 

Indry. $1500+ ‘ate ‘Call for 
details. 666-0750 


MEDFORD Newly renov 
3BR in 2fam. 6 snny rms, incl 
mod kit & tile bth, hdwd fis. 
w/d mie go MOG onto Nr Sq. 
on T. No 
oth $800 Saeed 391 Tien 


NEWTON Highlands, 6 rms 
+ ba, enclosd porch, 2nd & 
3rd fir of 2- wh age ard, off-st 

$950. utits. 


. walk to T. 

Bt -244-7216 ‘ 
ae 
1 FREE RENT 
new foray hes line 2br 
condo. Ig kit, mod. quiet se- 


cure. pkg, $750, 327-9204 


APT. 


FINDERS 
Studios, 1-5 BR 
apts & houses; all 
prices; Boston, 


Brookline, Cam- 
bridge & all sur- 
rounding suburbs, 
Call Herb at Furst 
Venture Inc. 


617-738-0044 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 














ee 





ROSLINDALE, "9 3-4BR 
apt. safe nbrhd. -st pkg. 
$750. 327-7135 


— 
+ tye 1¥2 bik Davis 


huge 3BR on 2 firs. LR, 
D0 an Pantry, frnt prch, es 
yrd, drvway. Free “S 
storg. No fee. 


pe ine ener mn 
SOMERVILLE — 2nd 
2BR mod bath & kitch. Fent & 
rear porch. a ee 
Tufts & Davis. 
623-2800 53262, 
623-3604 


? 











SOMERVILLE, 
w/porch & eat-in kitch. 
Winter Hill, nr Rt 93 & B'Wa 
buses, pets ey $700. 
508-369-0417 


bright 





pectecage th tg page line. 
BS peat br, apt. 
NrT $o75. 944-5578 ogee 





SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 3- 
fam. 3BR. newly painted, 


pea tatters teeta 
mod, fully appicd Wich, 25 
mod. a kitch, 

nr red Ree ys 


Pkg. 
1340 
SOMERVILLE, Porter 
huge 1BR. perfect for 

renovtd. 


hdwd-" 
eat-in kit, w/d hkup. $750+. 
no fee. 864-5414, lv msg 





SOUTH BOSTON, on bus 
line. 1 block to beach, 1BR 


w/d hkup. nice terrace. 1st. 
last. sec. refs. $800/mo inc! 
all utils. 269-7427 


STONEHAM, Irg sunny 2BR 
2ba w/ d/d, w/w. patio, a.c., 








pool. resvd . $925. (d) 
495-5683. (e) 8292 
STONHAM 


. pkg. 
Call eves, 279-0118 


WALTHAM, 2BR furn condo 
3rd fi. balc. . tennis. 
Indry fac. $850 htd. 891-6096 

















DODD 
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emma 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


y t, 
Ming ty RE a . 
Rsnbi. 332-0427, 449-3059 





sale: 
ear = bedroom. Hard- 
loors, no rki 
space. $170,000. 738-7 0° 


IT’S A BEAUTIFUL 








aordinary 

w/trees. yard. view, grand 
piano. shared amenities, nr 
T. 4M, 2F skg 1F w/high 
compatibility: scientists. 
rad stdts. profs. $340+. 
87-2831 


ALLSTON- 2M seek 3rd to 
share house. Clean room. 
sanded floor, $345 includes 
utilities. 787-2991. 


ALLSTON Diverse coop sks 
3 F/M of any race, ethnicity. 
sexual pref to share Ig vict 
hse. Prkg. close to T. 
laundry. Avail Nov 1 and Dec 
1. $250+utils. No 
smoke/pets. 782-9063 


ALLSTON Nd resp M or F for 
6 bed Central huge room w/ 
park $275+ utils 782-4379 
787-0484, 254-6124 


ALLSTON Nr Hrvd Sq & T. 


Clean. quiet. pk 
254-4218, 789- 


ARLINGTON, tbrm avi in 
2brm hse. 1st fir. yrd. grge 
pn frpic. dnrm, ivrm, eat-in. 
$375/mo + utl. 648-3315 


ARLINGTON, 1 M/F for 48R 

dupix. W/d. driveway. Nr T. 

beautiful. clean hse. $345: 
641-3818 





























Video & TV 
Wanted 
Yard Sales 


OOOO wn 


— ae | 

UNes ea “Stoye a” nae Oo 4 
(4 line min.) (3 line min.) a. 

7 pt. light headline 8.00 per line 10.00 per line $ Foreign 
7 pt. bold headline 10.75 per line 15.00 per line $ Vans & Trucks 
9 pt. bold headline 12.00 per line 16.00 per line $ Cycles i 
Capitalized words 1.25 per word ne een warts 02185 ond» — Tires 
Print one letter in each block. Leave oe between words and aio camiate space for punctuation. : srl mo ! 
Connon The Boston Phoenix Seat | 
DIDO Soe ort... ! 
EOOOOOOOOOOROOEO OOOO scm | 
OOOO 
DOOD III] reverent 
Ler eTtLELELirirlitvititriityt . 
DODD] sterea/componenss | 





See Classified Section headings 
for other categories. 





ARLINGTON 2M 1F 25-41 
seek 1F to share coop veg- 
ie hsehid. We're frndly, 
eminist, rspnsble, environ 
aware _inviti same. Our 
sunny 2fir apt has piano, art, 
porches & garden. Nr T. No 
smoke or pets. $325+ 
641-3107 


ARLINGTON, 4F, 1M want 
1M to shr charming, 6BR 
hse on Spy pond. $450 inc! 
util & hsekpr. Nr T, 2 cats. 
Non-smkr, mo more pets. 
617-641-1767 


—_—_———— 
ARLINGTON, 4 prog Fs sk 
5th. 30+ nonsmkr to shr 
12rm_semi-veg, 

hse. Frpic, piano, w/d, deck, 
yrd. No more 175/mo 
+ utils, 646-9716 


tet a) 
ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 
join stable indept co- 
is & Fs 30+. 1 or 





ARLINGTON-Ctr, 1M/F for 


at 2 s house. 
Ee. 2 biks to Mass Ave and 


Sona oe East.M 


Te 3 Be tens sf. 
641-0213 oF 646-4896. 


ARLINGTON RALINGTON HEIGHTS. 
nonsmkr to shr 2BR 

in quiet neighborhood. 
$450+utils. 643-4726 


ARLINGTON Hgts. 
wntd to shr 3BR w, 


: 





1IM/F 


"646-3219 


ARLINGTON LAKESIDE: 
peaceful spacious twnhse 
fireplace sundeck NR 
great deal-$340. 641-1505 


ARLINGTON prof F 26+ for 
cheerful. warm and spacious 
i hse. Nr T, Spy Pond. 
$330+ . 648-4313 


ARLINGTON, sk 1M for Irg 
4br house on Mass Ave no 
pee ay prof 24+ $330: 


ARLINGTON 
Your own 3rd fir suite (bdrm, 


loft study & bthrm) in lovely, 
sunny. 3story twnhse. Shr 
home (inci delightful country 
kit. lvrm. bsement & pkg) w/. 
personable. active man. Gd 
nghbrhd nr Center. Sk com- 
patable M/F 30-50. Sorry. no 
cigs. drugs or pets, $575} 
utils, call Bob 648-0145 or 
873-8125. 


BEDFORD-2M prof sk hsmt 
25+ nsmkr to shr 3br hse 
pkg w/d, d/w. hdwd fir. frpl. 
2bth. no pets. $430: 
275-3213 


BELMONT, Fresh Pnd, F & 
cat sk M/F 30+ prof to shr 
Irg apt nr T. all amenities. 
nsmkg. $450+ 484-3193 


BELMONT, Wat/Camb line 
M/F 27+ to shr 2br w/ frpic 
study. garage. porch attic 
$425: . 489-3899 
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Ss iiieeartigiaanliibiadaeani 
HOUSEMATES 
CONT. 


BRIGHTON 25+ F. non- 
wn ay to share 8rm house, 


bck nr T, nice 
Le + Roem 3 783-1382 

. M/F shr hse. Quiet. 

. Walk to shops +. 


Hvd, 10min to 
Pike. 310+ 787-5454 


30+. Conv to T. wr Oak Sa, 
$350. Avi now. 562-0364 


BRIGHTON Room in house. 
Quiet area, conv to T, furn or 


BROOKLINE, 
Furnished room 
nghbrhd Nr BU. 3 ° ines, 
schools. hospitals. stores, 
Separate entrance. phone, 
refrig. No cooking. Be quiet. 
clean. non-smkr. $95+ 
/week. 566-0967 Iv msg. 


BROOKLINE, 2 prof F to shr 


utils. Avi 
731-3658 


11/1 


BROOKLINE- Bright, beaut- 
iful. peace. trees, Vict 
duplex. frpic, nr T: spiritual. 
pleasant. pref nati foods. 
$360 + util, 12/1. 738-9046. 


BROOKLINE, Ci Crn, sunny 


$375 + utils. Avail Nov 1st. 
868-8763 


CAMBRIDGE. btw Harv 
Eri ay bh 

+ to ounny apt. 
w/d. porch z yard. No 
pets/smkg. $366+ utils. avi 
12/1. 497-8227 


CAMBRIDGE. In. soar pros 
is Lrg. 


$315 + utils. 666-1313 


CAMBRIDGE, nonsmkr for 
2BR = in yey Ad nr —— 
Pond $450+ . 868 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Kendall 
Shr 7 rms. W/d. on st pkg. 
1st & last $330+ 876-2272" 


CAMBRIDGEPORT- 1 to 
share 3BR house. Cnvnient 
to T. prkng. $336+. Marc: D 
491-7311. E 354-1057. 


CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq. 2F 1M 


/ 
491-5812 before 10PM 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM. seek 
roommate to share 4BR apt. 
Walk to Harvard. $305. 
661-0094 


CAMBRIDGE/Som. Prof 

M/F to shr irg snny. vict hse 

Nr Inman Sq. Big rooms. 

Conv to everything. $350+ 
864 3 


CANTON comtemporary 
4BR nr 128. Blue Hills. 
Comm train, nonsmkr, 25+ 
$350inclusive. 828-8308 


CHARLESTOWN 2F seek 


CONCORD- 2M/1F, 30s. sk 
non-smk F for cntry hse. 
Yard. grdn. frpi. piano 

(508) 369-9951 or (508) 
369-4203. $295+ avi now. 


DEDHAM grp living in the 
suburbs. 30 min th of 
Bos. nr 128.1.135. Warm lov- 
ing heaithy smoke free en- 
viroment. professionals 
singles/couples. age 30-60. 
$350+ 617-326-5371 


DORCHESTER, Clean, resp 


. indep Nr T. 
+ 825-5769. 


HYDE PARK Milton. Lg vict 
cntry home. Resp. clean, 
GWM 25+ no smk or drugs. 
$275 + util 361-3919 


HYDE PARK, to shr a 2BR 
hse. frnt & back yrd, drvw’ ~~ 
quiet residential area. nr 
plenty of room. No smk. Avi 
now $500. Call 364-4347 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Shr a gr 
house. Skg F 25-40 ig sun 
w/1F 2M, 2 cats, new baby. 
W/d piano 9 rms nr pond, 

Avail immed. $325+ ut. 
Semi-veg, shr kit. 524-6615. 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 2M 1F sk 
M/F 4 pisnt hse w/yard & 
prkg nr T. We smoke. $290+ 
util. Avi Nov. 522-7054. 


—<—$< — 
JAMAICA PLAIN- 1M/F for 
3BR. ig. sunny, hdwd firs, 
porch, near arboretum & T, 
$350 inc ht, 522-5269 


_————————————————— 
JAMAICA PLAIN/Pond gee. 
F housemate needed. Fire- 
place. e-i-kitchen, Laer 
w/d. public trans, street 
Call Jan at 926-1964 or 
Becky at 522-4638 


don oun PLAIN-1BR 
sun spac muscns. 
Nr T hdwd re pes $262 
w/ht. 11/1, 522-3090. 


LEXINGTON 26+ neat, resp, 
indep. Choices: 1 rm $350+. 
1.5 rms $450+, 1 rm + studio 
$550+. Bus to T. 861-8737 


ST oa eed M/F et Sen 
shr yee Secu R 


Rt 2 Reni. ‘uti tls, & food 


$475/mo. Avail 11/1 or 12/1. 
No smkrs/pets (1 cat now). 
862-5729 or 862-5729 oF 661-0055. -9355. 


cancer 


2 rooms 
utils, 90-9287 after 9 S0ern 


MALDEN- Lge Vic house to 
share. Need v reliable 


w/clean nonsmkr. 
commuter 
$475+ util. (617) 665-4321. 


MELROSE: Hndsm frnshed 


$350+ utils, 696-3485 


NAHANT, 2M/F for irg Vict 
nr ocean. huge rms, frpices. 
w/d. porches. 5%: 

May. P5300: 335 
581-9706 

NATICK Share pretty hse on 
Lake Cochituate. Wie. cable. 
frpic. off st pkg. cls to T. 
Quick comm to twn. Prv 


Ss. Sorry, no more 
ai 1/3. (508) 


NEEDHAM- Excel nbrhd. | 
yrd. next to 128 & Herse 
A/c. frpic. $400 449-4354. 


NEWTON- 1M/F for 6 rm apt 
a 2 fam hse. W/d, hdwd firs. 
Nr . Pike, Rt 128. 

75+ util 3248. 


NEWTON CENTER- 1BR + 
porch avail for F in sunny. 
spac 2 fam house. Quiet tree 
lined st. gpl w/d. frpic, 
pkng. $400+ asap 964-5088. 


w/d prkg no pets $200 + 
tional 2nd rm $125 527-1 


NEWTON Crnr, 2Fs 30+ sk 

heiog shr op hy of beaut viet 
rdn. ir 4 

Pret ret SOs a on 


w/ humor & 
3e7 + "965-0822. 


ike/Rich, 527- 7371 


NEWTON Hind prof M/F shr 
Vict hse nr T & 128. pkg. 

deck. hdwd fir. w/d. no 
pet/cig $400. 329-57 ves 


NEWTON, large BR in 
mansion. cages Re 
storage. near Secale 
Pike. 


NEWTON, — M/F to shr w/ 
others easy acces 9,128 w/d 
d/d peng nosmok/pets. 
527-7728 


Pe: 


308.470.5887, 


PARATE 
NEWTON, WM 
trvir. 
minded M to shr 7 rm duplex 
in Vict. 2 bths. irg yrd. stor. 
pkg. Freq trvir or PT rmmt 
ideal 332-3905 


NORFOLK 13 ac horse 
ranch. 2 rms avi. indoor 
pool. jacuzzi. frpic. 2 kits. 

2mi to S Sta train $500 + 
(508) 520-6590 


QUINCY 2F sk nonsmkr for 
quiet friendly hse nr T. 
beach. Nice yd $300+ No 
pets Sally 227-1612 M-F 9-5 


QUINCY, North, sk 1M/F for 
Irg 3+ bdrm hse, nice yrd. 

. wik to T. $350+. call 
328-4320 


BOSTON-ROSLINDALE- 


ard. 
$275+ 327-7340 iv By 


ROSLINDALE- 5+ cat sk 1. 

‘Green veg-coop. frpi, 
prch. w/d. gardn. Share: 
food. chores. Sun dinner. 
$230: . avi now. 323-6651. 


ROSLINDALE M+ lovable 


rm hse nr Arb bus/T 
more $375/mo 469-; 


ROSLINDALE-Spac 4BR 
hse. Wik to T, frpic, w/d. M/F 
nsmkr $375+ Call 323-2955 


SALEM NH- Methuen. Prof 

GM to shr 4BR/2BTH. Furn, 

big ire 30 mins to Boston. 
eves (603) 898-6017. 


SOMERVILLE- 1 M/F for 2 
VBR. Avi 11/1, 5 biks In Sq, 
$350+ util & sec dep. Sunny. 
3rd fi. clean, quiet. No pets/ 
wtr bed. Call John 641-1947 
wk days, eves 868-5050. 


SOMERVILLE- 2M seek M/F 
non smoker, clean, nice 
area. avail immed. 2 avail: 
$245 or $285. Call 628-7930. 


SOMERVILLE — 1M Seeks 
1M/1F to share 2 bed apart- 
ment mod kitch and bath. 
Front and rear porches. 
$387.+/mo. Near Tufts and 
Davis. No pets. 623-2800 
x3262 John or 623-3604. 


SOMERVILLE, 6brm, coop, 

sks M/F to shr food & circus 

S2uB:. "See Nr T, bee no smkg, 
2. 


SOMERVILLE- 68R coop 

seeks 1F to shr food & circus 

=. No smk, nr T. $240+. 
larch sublet. 666-9649. 


SOMERVILLE- Camb line. 
1BR in 4B8R house. Furnshd, 


$345/mo+ utils. 776-1241. 


SOMERVILLE- M/F nsmkr 
27+ to share ig house w/roof 
deck, yard. Walk to Davis, 
Porter, Tufts. $475 inc 
ht/elec. 625-6641. 


SOMERVILLE nr Tufts, bus, 
Wi 25 


Justin-864-4700 ext 283 


SOMERVILLE Wid M/F for 2 
rms $310/ $270+ in 48R 
house. Wsch mch, st. pkg 
no smk/pets 666-9736 


SOUTH BOSTON 2 M/F 
wntd to shr C 


furn/untfurn. 
nonsmkr pref 
447-2308. 


STOW 30 mins from Boston 
Non-smkng housemate for 
large contemporary house 

on edge of woods, own a 
all amenities, $395/mo+ shr 
utils. 508-568-1131 


$100wk 


WATERTOWN sk F to shr 
4BR hse on quiet st w/2prof 
M. Sunny BR, yrd, 1 V2 


ip w/d, pkg, ones kit, 


dr, nr T,.$450+ 9: 


WAYLAND/ Lincoin. Share 
w/2 nice home near Rte 2, 

. Firepic wdstove idnsc 
ve 508-358-1162 


WAYLAND/LINCOLN life. 
Share secluded house. R 


laxed fee: $350 
508-358- 4 


WEST sae big “ 
3br hse F, Gah oh bg bes Hf 
30+. Gdn, Mou 
lots of sun ‘ee veer 
$330+ Kathy 491- 5300/ 
391-1803 


WEST MEDFORD. House nr 


house & yard on bus lines. 
Costs reasonable. No smok- 


WESTON Coop a | 
semi-veg home. 

frpls. peaceful a F.. lot. 
Comair eta. deck, 
livng area . Wik to 
train + con: trails 
Snny & 2BR units 
$375.875 util incl Individuals 
& families welcome 
894-9646 


WESTON, escape the city: 
shr 3br hse in the wds w/ 
cats. piano, frpic, 
Str. nr MBTA, $375+. 
hris 894-8048 


. on 
‘call 


ALLSTON- Hsmts needed to 
fil SBR house. Great nr 
Green Line. Gas ht, 


ALLSTON- M/F 24+ for 3BR 
co-ed. Prch, lawn, drvwy. Nr 
T & buses. Mature, sensitive, 
nsmkr. $340+, 254-5844. 


ALLSTON, “ 24+ 
Vict. hd wd fi, Po 15min 


Soad+ foot 700-6781 


uses iols-o- 
storage $380+ 787-5630 


ARLINGTON Prof F 30+ = 


wW1 wher vain 1EFIM $950% No 
smk/drgs/pets 648-4610 


ARLINGTON 1F sks 1F & 1M 
= hse on 2fis 
+ 


$267+ 
utilsNo smk/drgs 
Pts ipod Am in ae, 


smwfpets je $3265 rt 
fw 500 648 


ARLINGTON, sk 2-4 M/F for 
Sbr hsed dr: vd hell aga 
quiet. sa’ ow 
inekd 641.3717 


+utils, 273-1280 


ATTENTION! 


THE DEADLINE FOR 


GUARANTEED 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 

BACK BAY- 1 M/F for 2BR 
pt on lower aaron the 
St. conv toc, pkng 
frnt dr, frpic, avi "41 ‘$600 nt 
incl. 262-8892 John/Dobbs. 


THE NEXT CALL COULD 


BE FOR YOU. 


Place a Persone! Caill® Ad 


in the Phoenix Classifieds 


for two weeks and 
get a third week free! 


Call 267-1234 
fo place your ad 


SUDBURY, 35+ M/F nsmkr, 
shr colonial midst trees w/ F 
& cat. $350. $400 & $450+ 
utils. 508-443-5530 


WAKEFIELD prof M 25: for 
large house. Own room. 
$400 utils incid, 245-3212 


WALTHAM, 2F 28+ 
nonsmkrs shr 33 wr hse. 
gd nghbrhd,. 

incls i aval now G99-0722 


WALTHAM 38R w/ 
Idry. prkng. Gay M 
seek —, or gay. 
prefrd (of course) $300 
891-5166 


WALTHAM- Nd 2 M/F shr 
Ige hse. 2BR avi. Belmont 


line. gan. avery. ig yd. nr T. 
bargain. §$ 65) Gren 
894-4828. 


ard, 
i 


WALTHAM N. Very nr 128, 
Trapelo, 2. F 25+ shr nice 
hse (3BRs 2bths) w/ 2Fs. 
30s. Room furn or not. $400 
incl utils 647-3362 


WALTHAM. skg hsmt ASAP 


WATERTOWN 2 GWM prof 
sk rmte (M/F) for smi rm, 
spac apt. No car, smk, pet. 

Nr Sq & T $175+ Avi now 


shr spac 5 bdrm in gd 

nr T. 15 min, Hrv Sq, 

util. 11/1 926-9469 aes 
before 9.pra 


WATERTOWN, liberal M 
PhD 42. will shr delux 2bdr 


M/F 30+, 
Bel line. w/D. indry, 
3mn to T. $425+, 


WATERTOWN-nr Prof F 
wnted. shr irg 6 rm duplex, 


rking, $375 
p1.876-2072 


WATERTOWN- Prof 25+ shr 
Ig. sunny, quiet, aon oe house 


nr river. W/d, pk 

No smoke/pets wie” 
WATERTOWN Prof M for 
2BR. Huge BR, ee sunny, 


trees, pkg, nr T $365+ Call 
923-7736 


WATERTOWN rare find; 2 sk 

3rd to shr Ig 6BR (2rms ea), 

w/d, Imin to Pike, no smkg, 
50+ 926-8188 


WEYMOUTH BiWM seeks 
rmte 2 share 2BR apt. 5 min 
to Rte 3. Lrg rm near stores 
& bus. Your shr $368+ 1/2 
utils smoker pref. Call Rich 
after 6PM 337-7136 


WEYMOUTH. North. conv 
economical. $90/wk+ utils. 
nr beach area. call 729-1772 


WEYMOUTH nr rt 3&18 on 


take over 734-7928 
WEYMOUTH nr rt 3&18 on 


take over 734-7928 


WINCESTER- GM 30 
responsible. non smkn 
seeks M/F to share great 
bdrm home. incis bath. 
w/d. dw. Walk to train. 
parks. Off-street 
parking. gara optional. 
$425+. Call Doug 721-9809. 


WINCHESTER M/F prof 
nsmkr 25-35 wntd for indep 
hsehid. All mod convs, wik to 
train & cntr of twn. Frpic. off 
st pkg $385+ utils 729-8139 


ROOMMATES 


ACTON, non-smk M (w/ cat) 
sks same to shr 4rm furn apt 
on 2A $395/mo + sec dep 
508-263-9703 Iv messg 


ALLSTON 1 or 2F 25+ for 


ALLSTON- 2BR apt. Qt 
nghbd. conv pub trans. 15 
min to Harv Sq. Avi 11/1. 
$347.50 call Rob 783-1354. 


ALLSTON, 2 prof F sk 1 prof 
F. quite, 28 + 4 irg bdrm 
w/cists, w/2 Har . bus, 
11/1. $300 2/ht. 254-5345 


ALLSTON, 2 rms avi in very 
coot hse. Utils cost $35, rent 

prking avi. Avi now. 
Call 782-3359 


ALLSTON, alternative home 
seeks 1F. Like rap, ZBC? 
Yard, porch, pract/studio 
space for music/art. Karen 
782-1798 


ALLSTON Center, If Allston 
had a watchtower, this 
would be it. Skg 1 neat, 
mature, financially stable F 
for BR in lovely spacs 468R 
apt in the cornerstone of 
town. Good people, plants, 
music, views. 50/mo in- 
clusive. Tenancy can begin 
Nov. Dec, or Jan 1 depend- 
ing on your needs. Jim, (d) 
508-744-7678, (e) 
617-277-9964 


shr for 2 prof males only. 
Nsmkg pref. $425+ utils 
sec dep. Call 734-8524. 


ARLINGTON, 

24+yrs wanted for 3BR 
house w/parking. share 
w/1F & son 2yrs. very nr 
Mass Ave. attic & basement 
space. w&d. $450+ i 
Call 643-8753 


ARLINGTON- 1M/F to shr 


prof/grad stdnts 22+ to shr 
Irg frndly semi-coop. Lrg vict 
in quiet area nr Spy Pond. 
rd, pkg. Smin bus. Nr 
3"$190°305+ utils. Avi 

10/1. 11/1 & 12/1 643-6952 


ARLINGTON Center. 2F 
seek 1F for 3BR. Spac, 
hdwd fis. w/d. off st pkg. 
$325+ 643-2216 


ARLINGTON CENTER, 2M & 
1F sk 4th, 4BR, liv rm. kit, 


Nov 1. $275/mo+ 1 mo de- 
posit incls utils. 648-2421 


ARLINGTON EASE: Prof 27 


sks prof M/F non-smkr to 
shr beaut, open 2B6R apt. 
Hdwd firs, prch, pkg. wis - 
T. quiet. safe. no yen re 

inc all utils, Marc Ctrt 


ARLINGTON EAST. F 30+ to 


ARLINGTON-F to shr sun’ 
bdrm apt in hse. 
covery/personal growth 
work important. No 
pe! beg k Fa Pets ok. 
$390 +. 643: 


ARLINGTON Heights M/F to 
shr 2BR apt in 2nd fir of 2fam 
hse. liv rm, din rm, prch, w/d, 
pig. 5 mins to Mass Ave. 
2/mo+ John 648-7939 


ARLINGTON, house on lake, 
large bdrm, frpic, deck, w/d, 
nonsmkr, $575+ utils, 
648-4861 


ARLINGTON M/F nsmkr 
rmte needed for 3BR hse. 
Lrg BR w/ hdwd fis, qt area, 
yrd, pkg $317+ 643-5371 


ARLINGTON- Nsmk F ikng 
to shr nice sunny 2BR apt 
w/same 27+. Pkg, no pets. 
363+ utils. 646-5015. 


BACK BAY--A quiet rmmt 
needed to share 2BR apt 
near auditorium T. $285/mo 
all utils incl. 523-1552 or 
267-0596 


BACK BAY. big rm avail in 
2BR apt. hrdwd firs. 
sunlight. liv rm, secure. 
Great loc. 2T lines. shops 
close. F or M w/sense of 
humor $450(neg) 267-1277 


BACK BAY. F sk M/F to shr 
elegant 1500sf. renov, 2br 
on 2fl. d/d. a/c. indry. rfdck. 
pkg aval. $650 267-4748 


BACK BAY- Share spacious 
2 room apt with musician. 
M/F non-smoker. artistic? 
$200/mo incl heat 266-4936. 


BAY REALITY GROUP 
ROOMATE MATCHING 
SERVICE 
Let our computers screen 
for you. Regular fee $40. Call 
for more details... 25% dis- 
count w/ this ad 183 Harvard 
Ave. Aliston (617) 782-6666 


BEACON HILL, 2F sk rmt 


renov apt. Hdwd firs. 

ktch. d/d, w/d. roofdeck. Nr 

T & Bus. Call 617-742-8045 
or 203-264-0315 


BEACON HILL, M/F to shr 
2BR at $435/mo. Russell 
742-8481 (home) or 
338-1075 (work) 


BEACON HILL-F sks F 


d/d. newly renov, beaut kit, 
Nr T $463+ 227-9489 LM 


BEACON HiILL- Prof F non- 

smkr. lux 2BR, hag imo inc 
ht/hw. ac, dd, i 

bidg. 11/1, 367-6242. 


BEACON HILL, rmate wntd 


imo 
ea 742-5; 78 aft 5 


BELMONT 1M & 1F sk M/F 
to shr 3BR. Pkg for 1. 12+ 
mile to bus 5+ utils 
489-4328 or 489-4617 


BELMONT, 1M/F 25+ to shr 
3brm apt, porches, EZ ac- 
cess to T, no pets, nonsmkr, 
$270+ utils, eves, 484-7603 


saree Cis. h) 484-3472, 
(w) 427-3750 ext 3252 


BELMONT- 2M sk M/F for 

7rm 3BR w/hdwd firs, prch, 

pKa. Ig sunny rm, no smkrs. 
11/1 + 489-0584. 


BELMONT, 2 prof 
seeks third for 3br 


m. +utils. Bus to 
Harvard Sq, 489-4124 


BELMONT. F/M: Need 
pnb +BR?. 2 


$356+, $o66+ Sir with EAM. Fire Fire- 
place. ig bekyrd. 489-4284 


smoke 
Av 12/1. Cal Jott 437-1788. 


BOSTON 4M sk 1M/F for re- 


3BR. $350/mo inci all. Eves. 
646-6135, 508-226-2355 


BOSTON-FENWAY. 

mature non-smok, M/F. 
modern 2 br ae Ww/d, d/d. 
security. a/c. furn br, nr T. 
$475 mo + util. 


BOSTON, Harvd Med. NU. 
on T. shr huge 4BR in Vict 
pwveed d/d. mod ba. tons of 

spc. Students OK. 
so7simo ht incl. 266-1168 


BOSTON, Irg 3-4BR, pkg. nr 
T & NU. Ro Fee. $250. 


BOSTON, Mission Hill. 
irg 3BR. Hdwd fis. e-i-k, nr T. 
$250-300+ utl. 277-4838 


BOSTON, NEEDED: 1GM 
OR STRAIGHT/GAY 
FEMALE to shr brnd new. 
furn. lux peninsula-apt over- 
looking water & i 
You: Irg rm, priv fi 

phone avai. Gd credit 
$500/mo inci utils. call Matt 
at 617-825-8316 


apt. 

be vegetarian. 

nonsmkr. 25+ & must like 
cats. $250+ 445-6024 


BOSTON. shr irg apt. you! 
adults. .nr schools. 


apt nr red-t. w/w. d/d. exp 
brk. hdwd firs. cer tile ba. 
$280 incids h/ht. 561-3159. 


BOSTON- Symph area. 1F 
sks 2F to shr own) hdwd 
3BR apt nr T & Indry. $355 
inc ht. Avail 11/1 236-4022. 


BOSTON, Ve 

in apt. d/d. frpic. roof 

alarm in apt, 2 baths. ht a hw hw 

incl. cable. huge livi 

dining rm. storge, mod itch. 

$433/mo For more info call 
267-1675 


rmmte for lux triplex . ac, 
d/d. $550 avi imm, 227-6246 


BOXFORD (Next to Acton) 
Come share ig. snny hse & 
yd. frpic, grdn. 5prsn 
Coop. v gee s. no smkng. 


Cail (508) 635: 5665 


BRAINTREE- Prof 25+ wntd 
to share ig 2BR. pk. prch, 

oe 7. nr T. no smk/pet. 
$ utils. 849-3155. 


BRIGHTON 1 M/F for 4BR 
hse. $315/mo Free Idry. 1 bik 
to bus. Avi Nov 1st Call 
Yasko 338-2211 or 783-2470 


BRIGHTON- 2BR in 3BR 
apt: sm rm-11/1, med rm- 
1/1. Rent $200-$250+. Free 
pkg. Be calm M. 783-6395. 


off st pkg avi. Yebi to B Line 
off Com Ave. cy sunny 
clean. Dawn 7 

BRIGHTON-2 Prof M sk M/F 
to shr 3br w/d, off-strt prkng. 


avail 11/1, no smkr, no pets. 
$333 + utils. 787-2502 


utils 787-3373 


BRIGHTON, 2 Rooms avble 
M/F. Near buses $250+ 
utils. Nov. 1 254-5931. 


BRIGHTON, 3br condo, Clev 
Crcl, $375 utils incl, Dave 
566-5632 


| Pigalle vig 3 R 

+ ‘ot/gra or 

ome ot eT No smk, 
Ie Avi 12/1 787-4317 
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BRIGHTON 
poy smkg poet disguised 
retail woman sks 
hip m/f for 2BR apt nxt to T, 
75 path dg von unee' ht/hw avi 


BRIGHTON Ctr, 3F sk 1F to 
pan Jrghtnoety AD Pibsfar 5 
eat-in kt, tvrm, 

$302.50+ oe aval Oct 1 or 
Nov 1, 254-9114 or 787-2349 


BRIGHTON, M/F to share 
lar 3BR apt. $275/mo. 
heat & off st pk — 
avail now. call 100 


BRIGHTON, nd rmmte Nov 
1. 2br, lvrm, EIK, nr T, BC & 
BU. $350 ht/hw incl, call 
787-2511. wknds 341-0116 


BRIGHTON, nonsmkr to shr 
zoths, wid. 2F. 1M, cats. 
ths Be ee lawn. 


a Nr BU/BC. 
modern 4BR oo 2nd fir, 
ww. EIK. to sh 


r. $350 per 
person, inc nt/hw. 275-1948. 


BRIGHTON nr res 2M & dog 
sk 1prof for irg 3BR in 2tam 
hse. aa - jee. pkg. 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. 2F sk 


BRIGHTON. One F/M 

needed Nov 1 or before to 

share 3BR apt. Convenient 

to T and buses. yey fire- 
te firs.. bk porch 

333 s/phone. Cali 

Vicki at O76. ‘1 during the 
day. or 254-0092 evenings. 


. Spacious 2BR in 
bidg. near T. $345 


incl heat/hw. 787-4103 


w/d. Smk OK No more pets 
$300+ 782-0825 iv mssg 


tentang bdrms_in 
indry near T + 


BROOKLINE-1 bdrm in mod 
3bdrm condo. w/d sunrm. B 
& C lines. $425 mo incids 
h/h. 232-7143 


BROOKLINE, 1M. 4F profs. 
sk 24+ nonsmkr to shr. irg 
hse nr T. pkg avi. no pets. 
$300: utils. ? -7104 


BROOKLINE, 2F 25+ for 3fir 


734-5200 ext 191. 


BROOKLINE. 2F sk 1 
respons F 23-30 Ig 3BR/2bth 


on T. $334 ht inc. No smk/ 


pkg/pets. Avi 11/1 232-5597 


BROOKLINE 2 prof F sk 3rd 


snny spac 3BR LR. DR. kit. 
hdwd fis. nr T. $380 inci ht & 
hw. 1st & sec only. 742-7440 


BROOKLINE. Beacon. shr 


huge 2BR. 2 ba. 3 marble 
frpic. formal din rm, mahog 
walls. unique windows. 
beams. Quiet nonsmkr. $495 
htd. Bill, 247-2700 
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a 
nin eatmeneetettaeetiinenieentl 
BROOKLINE- F sks F 28+ 
for clean, . quiet, mod 
2BR condo nr T. Roof deck, 


w/d & off st pkg avail, $500 
inc h/hw, 731-6869. 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton M, 
pa ~A Rent is 


utilities. 
Call ee ao eee 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton, 2F 

sk 3rd $a5sjmo. hi incl, 

mod apt, Nr 8.C,D, & bus. 
St/last +sec 232-3137 


igmion SATE se F 23-28 


tosh shr spacious 4BR apt nr T, 
enminded household, 
incl ht 734-6531 : 


BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, clean, 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo incl ht 731-2277 


BROOKLINE-Clev cir, 2 {/1M 
sk 1 M/F 25+ for 4 br suny, 
tm. $325+. avail now. 
sm/deadbeats. Call 
661-3342 


BROOKLINE-Cige Crnr, M/F 
to share —_ 12 sunny 2BR 
fie SF deck, — 
‘ jaund 50 mins to T, 











nice nsmkg F for 1BR in 
spac beaut 3BR. $311 inc 
util. Call Sue 734-6038. 


BROOKLINE, Ci Crnr, 
non smkr for beautfi sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T, 
$450-550+ util, avi now. pkg 
734-3610 


BROOKLINE F non-smoker 
28+ to shr irg 4BR in hse 
near Coolidge Corner/T. 
$375 : utils. 738-5641 


BROOKLINE- F nosmk to 


frpic. hdwd firs, on 2 T ins. 
Pkg avi. $500 htd. 734-4823. 


BROOKLINE Cidg Crn 
mature M/F 30+ for ig. snny. 
clean 2BR apt on T, bus. Ot, 
nsmk. $450incl ht. 739-5409 














738-1020, iv mss. 


BROOKLINE, reliable M. 27 
sks M/F for Irg 2br nr T w/d 
balc. elev w to w $505, 
inclds ht. hw John 

653-3995 day 734-3573 eve 


BROOKLINE Vill F nsmkr to 
shr 2BR & bth dertd BROOK 
HOUSE apt. Pool. h/c. ten- 
nis. Ht a/c pkg inci Great 
deal $750 negot 566-3091 
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BROOKLINE Vii .M&F 
sk F 26+ No smk/pets. Lrg 
sunny 3BR w/ prch. $260+ 


utils. Call Dan or Nora 


232-5135. 


BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
ezgoing F trig 2nd-fir 2BR:on 
priv st '& T. diem Porch 
Prkg. $383+ No ‘smk/pets 
Avi now. 232-3842 


BROOKLINE Village. F 25+. 
nsmkg for sunny. spac. 
2bdrm in hse. great location. 
beaut pine firs, Ir agg kit. 
3min to T. w/d. . Call 
Suzy iSbcoi rays. 
731-6935eves. 


BROOKLINE/Wash Sq, Ir 
snny rm qt 3F/1M s« nsm 
M/F 24+. 2 min T. avail 
10/24. $355/mo + , 738-8419 


BUNKER HILL 
Seek 4th rmmt M/F 24+ 
stdnt/prof. On T. Irg room. 
w/d. No sec dep. + util. 
No smk/pets 242-3136 








CAMBRIDGE 1F sks 1F sand 
indp, qt, 2br, no smk/ 
$300 uti 3min bus. | * 
10min Dvs Sq. 868-5676 


CAMBRIDGE- 1M/F for 
room in 4BR apt. Nr T & MIT. 
$292/mo inc ht. hw. 1st, last, 
& 1 mo sec required. Avail 
11/1 491-4746 Iv msg. 


CAMBRIDGE, 2 grad stu 
need 3rd rmte. sk cordial 
mature pers w/ quiet inde- 
pendent life style. Pets. 
min to T 360+ utils 492-1485 


CAMBRIDGE, Centri Sq. 3M 
sk M/F for irg sunny rm in 


a) 








Sk young prof/grad - new 
spacious 4BR ths w/d 
$350+ nsmk Greg 864 


CAMBRIDGE, beautiful 
spacious rane apt to shr 
w/1 other, . $550/mo. 
Avail immed 86 7332 


CAMBRIDGE/Beimont 2 M 
28 sk rmmt for irg rm in attr 








smkg. $325+utils. 489-2188 


CAMBRIDGE/Davis Square/ 
Mass Ave, 3M sk M/F to 
share 4BR, parking, T. 
$312+utils, 661-7581 


CAMBRIDGE Fem share 
with fem this Huron irg apt. 
Own BR 2 porch LR kit 
492-5058 any hr 


CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond- 
skng M/F Irg apt, hdwd fir, 


eik. good bus to Hrvd Sq, 
easy pkg, $340+, 547-2242. 


CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond, 
1F & 2cats sk hsemte, 30+, 


frndly. indep. resp, w, may 
sense of humor, 4) ts 


CAMBRIDGE Harv Sq. 
arg ores 2BR prof/grad 
nsmk. lust see! 
pa-o18) po ne Bi best 


CAMBRIDGE Huron Ave. M 
seeks frndly indep rmte 27+ 
for beaut 2BR w/ LR, DR, 
wshr. frpic. Grt loc, walk to 
Hrvd Sq $425mo 876-5303 


CAMBRIDGE, Inman “, 


quiet/respons 27-35 tt, OS 
nonsmkr, abit: + od R apt 
w/prot $350+Veutils. 
4 ve msg 
ag hme Lee 
2brm condo w/ GWM, 
incl utils 11/1, no 
smkr/pets, Doug 497-9088 


nt 








sioorte a 
9-1P or lve mssg 


CAMBRIDGE- Nr Davis 
1F 2M sk mature indep M 
to shr sunny hse. yy he 
661- “1074 lv msg. A M Dec 1. 


CAMBRIDGE, nr tnman Sa 
tr in Sbr apt. top fl . gd view, 

nice nghbrhd, on bus ins, wik 
to Harv, $275+ gas ht. 
628-7534 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, 
cosy 3rd fir rm, $325, 
ist fir rm $450, safe, 
pleasant st, avi, ir 
wus utils 











| tl 


CAMBRIDGEPORT Nr BU 
F 30s prof artist sks 
stable ezgoing ind to shr irg 


oat duplex $415 inc utils 
876- 


CAMBRIDGE/Porter , 
seeking F 25+ to shr 

apt. -st pkg. nr T 
smkng. /mo incl 
ht/hw: 497-5336 
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$400. Dave, 876-0182 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, nr Cen- 
tral & Harvard Sq. irg rm in 
4BR house, 3rd fir, 

incls utils. 354-8144 


CAMBRIDGE Porter uae 
Skng M/F for irg apt. Hdwd 


fis. si off st pkg, BR 
wipreh $478/mo 4 491-6946 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, 1brm in 
4br apt. Irg. exc cond, gd loc. 
avi Nov 1, $380/mo. n 


























CAMBRIDGE, si Male 
seeks same to e apt 
near MIT $350 incids all, Cali 
after 12.576-1053 


sont for ty. ©. suey Nee. 

irg hse. 

ooh Bg on qt st. $375 +. 
qt 








$400 Call 666-4156 


CAMBRIDGE/Som- 2F seek- 
ing F 26+. Considerate, 
clean. respon. Cat. yrd 
$370 + . 876-7963 


Sorat aa gn ~~ 
orter . Nr rot/gra’ 
M/F to share 2BR $300 
utils Call 628-7228 


CAMBRIDGE SWM looking 
for Male 25+. quiet non- 
smoker to share spacious 
2bdr. 10 min walk from Davis 
sq. W/D in bas, hdwd floors. 
rooms, Call Joe at 
868-9644 aft 6 PM. 











a 


duplex. renov'd, hdwd firs. 
$300+ utils. avi imm, 
354-8581 


CHARLESTOWN- 1 M/F for 
3BR apt close to T, nice 
street. $378 inc heat, avail 
11/1 or sooner, 241-8503 


CHARLESTOWN-2 M_ sks 
F/M prof shr 3 br $440 + 
utils. No smk, nr T, W/d, hdfi, 
deck. avail now. 242-3030 


CHARLESTOWN, 3F (23-25) 
\king for rmate for 4br apt. 
Nice Apt: hrd wd firs, dw, 
deck. good location: be- 


p: 
$318/mo+ utils. Call 
242-1627 and ask for Pam 


share 2BR w/freq tvir M. 
W/D. rf/dk. stor, sunny, walk 
to bus T shops wrk, 
$425 + utils, 367-5146 


CHARLESTOWN Totally re- 
nov 2BR + den. W/d. dw. 











CHELSEA Nr to Boston Eleg 
Vict nr T. Cin, quiet, priv en- 





Irg bdrm in old frmhse, no 
smkrs/more pets. $320+. 
508-369-4160 


COPLEY SQUARE, F rmate 
wntd for 1br $325 incids utils 
24 hr sec excercise and pool 
facilities w/d nosmok must 
be neat 437-9141 


DEDHAM F nsmkr 25+ to 
shr 4BR hse w/ 2 active 
profs. 2 bths, w/d, hdwd fis, 
frpic. deck. $365. 326-2110 


DORCHESTER- 2GM sk 
M/F. Lg sunny 3BR w/view, 
porch, gd, w/d. Walk .to 

Ashmont T. Safe norhd. No 
drugs/alc/smk. $400 inci 





DORCHESTER, 3rd rmmte 
for beaut renov apt in nice 
area nr T, no pets, no smkg, 


hsehold, $2250 
van avi 9h or 10/1 
282-1444 


= 





DORCHESTER- 


LEXINGTON, energetic F 
St. 1 min from T. _ 


Sks person 25+ to make a 
jt lat geome 


nary + Bea gag 
Rey + Nata pets, 


JAMAICA PLAIN Resp M/F 
to shr 2BR nr T, Arb hdwd 


DORCHESTER, a townhse, 


Ashmont nant mature, JAMAICA PLAIN Nemkg veg ate Nsmk 


ei Arbor. $945" 








ead 


DORCHESTER,Come et 


Now ages 22.87, Seek al 
any race; sexual Soames 


ing We've ‘ved 


amd coomet Sor 16 
$275 + 50 utils 265-74 


es 
ate GWMé& SWF 
stn Ma bs: son onee 
mth 


JAMAICA =< T, -w/d, 
. $335 i 


inc 
1st fir nds 2 nce 
people. $285+. 524-8133 





LEXINGTON-Two 


te wt, free. For 
more info call 617-327-8909 bright rooms, M/F prof 
. $450 utils incl, 


test acing 8 appeetg. 





MAICA PLAIN- 1M 1 
$375+ 1/2 (608) 521-0989 re 


HULL- Lg ocean Vict, w/d, 
off st prk, ig.BR, commuter 
boat. no pets, $350+ utils, 
leave msg, 573-6759 


HYDE PARK-2 profs sks 3rd 

, sunny, mod, » 
new hdwd firs, big E-I-K. nice 
yrd. 2 min comm rail, $285 
pis util. 364-4278 


JAMAICA PLAIN F a 


LOWELL, shr = w 
renovid. frple. Gom: 


sunn 
mon kitch, oaths 
. $250/mo+utils. John, 








‘et 


JAMAICA PLAIN Nr T. 1BR 
avi 10/1 in 4BR hse. Frpic, 


w/d. yrd, dck, + 
utils Call 52 2 


JAMAICA PLAIN 6 BR hse 
on quiet st Nr T os 


pon '55- 
+util 864-9182, 983-9052 





LYNN.Nice section! 











ih No pam Ee eee aa 
DORCHESTER- GWM 


g 


bi to oh oon 





. 250+ avi now, 
friendly nonsmkr 321-0452. 


sale aa Ge 1BRin 
$325 + 


—_-_eeoeoeee > 
DORCHESTER M/F for M/F 
hsehid of JAMAICA PLAIN 2F sk F for 





£¢ 


ht incl, 
large room, 11/1 524-3413 
JAMAICA PLAIN 


howd Se. 6ee* Ce 
JAMAICA PLAIN- Artist & 


. pets 
i 7) 288-9861 ‘Nr T a sk 2 "Big 





MALDEN F seeks same to 
ome ss nr train, $375 inc 


come: Son" 1662 tithe” 


MALDEN- M/F 24+ to shr 
4BR a i. yt 


DORCHESTER- Mivile Pk, 
Hills. No smk. W/D 524-1333 


JAMAICA PLAIN Share 

home with Tennis courts 

Pc a ah in unpret. 
= 


sp. 
drugs/pets. 983-5276. 
JAMAICA PLAIN- 1F to shr 








DORCHESTER M nonsmkg 
to shr cin apt w/2M & cat 

quiet Jns_ Hill 
(Savin Hill) $220+ 288-6598 





The Phoenix is the perfect place to advertise your 
job openings, because over thousands of people, 
including 250,000 college students look to the 
Phoenix Classifieds every week. So when. you fill 
space in the Phoenix Classifieds, you could fill that 
wee To eee: ‘eae ad, Call 





JAMAICA PLAIN- M/F 25+ 
prof non-smk needed to 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 rms avail 
in Irg veg nsmkg home w/ 2 
cats. No more pets, 
$325 & $315+ 524-6: 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2BR in 3BR 
apt w/grdn piano prchs yd 


DORCHESTER, prof looking 
for nonsmok rmate to shr 
new 2br condo nr JFK T per- 
oc for UMASS stdt $325 


Ing/shrt term w/ op to tk ovr 
ise. $375 ht/hw 397-8262 


MALDEN Nice 2BR apt. W/d. 
big rms. frnt & bk prch. Mins 
g In. Ist & last reqrd 
$375+ 12+ 397-9370 


r. security, frp!. w/d. stor. 
sap $312/mo+ 983-9251. 


JAMAICA PLAIN Pond side. 
Prof or rage stdnt for 3BR in 





DORCHESTER M to share 
apt w/ 4M quiet. fri 
nbrhd 4 min to Fields Cr 
$250 call David 282-0487 


DORCHESTER. Mting Hse 
Hil. Nice 2BR Nr Red line. 


Pri M sks resp 
+, 288-5968 


DORCHESTER Mt Hse. 2 
priv rms 4 U in Irg 6. prchs, 
yrd. wshr. Red in. Shr w/1F 

p/t kids $325+ 288-1343 evs 


DORCHESTER, nr Fields 
Crner nr Red In. Skg 1 to shr 
w/ 2. Own bdrm, phn - 
furn/unfurn, new 





JAMAICA PLAIN- 
Spacious. sunny 2BR apt. 
hdwd fis. quiet st. $350+ call 
Mark 524-1497. 


PLAIN 1F sks 
2M/F for spac 3BR on 
Centre nr Hunti & 
Pond. Great area! $300: 








town. Huge--w/d. hdwd firs. 


JAMAICA PLAIN. F for 4BR 
vats - $400 mo-+ utils. Cail 


hse. Sunny, hrdwd firs, quiet 
St. Nr Pond, T. stores. $268 + 
avi 12/1. 524-6573 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F shr 
spacious 2BR. huge deck. 
w/d. Fab secure loc nr 
pond. T. $435+ 522-8416 





MAYNARD, F wnted for hse: 
4rm 2BR, w/d. yrd. prkg. no 





508-897-0340 lv msg 


MEDFORD- 1M/F for 4BR 
house. near T & stores, 12 
baths. $210+ % utils. Avail 
after 10/31. 483-3567. 








JAMAICA PLAIN 2F 1M sk 
IM/F. Nr T. bus & Arb. 
sunny. hdwd firs, prch, w/d. 
No smk/pets $325+ i 





J A PLAIN 
3nonsmkg M sks 4th to shr a 
distinctive Victorian 
on quiet tree-lined 











DORCHESTER, Savin Hill 
newly ae a nr 
436-6677 


JAMAICA PLAIN- M/F 25+ 
to shr ig 2BR w/LR, DR. Nr 
T. quiet st. no pets. $3 
ut! 522-3628 avail 11/1. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F for 
3BR on quiet st, sunprch, 
frpic. hw firs. 2cats, no more 
pets/smkrs $325 524-3302 


JAMAICA PLAIN Beautiful 
quiet sunny 2BR in 
hse. Yards, nr Pond, T. 
w/ heat 524-9258 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 
respons — for rm 1 38F 


2bath. w/d. all appliances. 
$395 + utils, 395-2867 





JAMAICA PLAIN 3BR to 
share p F 34. boy 8. Hilltop 


D5 jnegot 524-9284 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1BR in 2BR 
Nr Pond & T. E-i-k, 
porch $350+ Call 524-4732 




















MEDFORD 2F 18-22 for 
beaut. spacious 3BR. Frnt & 
ches, dw, hdwd firs, 
275/ea +util 739-1325 


MEDFORD, 2profs mid 20's 


DORCHESTER- 





JAMAICA PLAIN skg house- 
mate for 2bdrm townhouse. 
oboe minded, vi 











EAST BOSTON-2rmmates 
need M/F to share pad 5 br 
house. Off st pkg, 

$300+ util. 561-76 "ie 


EAST BOSTON-F to shr 


TAMAIGA PLAIN- 1M/F for 
. hdwd fir, roof terr. 
nr pond/pub trans. No smk 
pets ok $340+ 522-0815. 


JAMAICA PLAIN M sks rmt 
fr new 2BR, 2ba twnhse. Nr 
. Furn or unfurn. 


Hillary 225-0500 x 566 


MEDFORD 3rd for 9 hse. 
. trees, great garden. 
porch. frpic, w/d. No smk. 
Dogs & cat. $330 391-1803 





JAMAICA PLAIN-M or F to 
share really nice large 2+ BR 


& j 
imo+ht call 522-2096 











JAMAICA PLAIN Ig 
3BR.. porch, a next to 


$2 
smkr 734-7928 983-9268 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 1 F fr 2BR 
apt. LR, DR, kit, yyy 
hdwd firs, nr T, t 

util, Linda 524-9; 


JAMAICA PLAIN, grad stud 
wnted to shr irg sunny apt, nr 
T & Arbrtm, nsmk, 

utils, Sandy 524-6561 


JAMAICA PLAIN F ren 








poe BOSTON M/F, er ee MEDFORD, F nsmkr to shr 


Sue or Chris 524-2008 irg — 4br, nr Tufts w/d, 


JAMAICA PLAIN — 2F Ikng 
for 2M/F, 25+ to shr 4BR on 





eum BR in huge hse on nice 
st. Mins to dntwn & T. Entire 
‘ours! No smk/pets 
+ util 569-7085 





MEDFORD- _ apt near 
Med/Som line non-smoker. 
no pets, $450/mo+ avi 11/1. 
Dan at 396-7185 Iv msg 


MEDAORD MS? eke M/F 


arts/spirituality; 





smkrs/pets. Avail 1 
earlier. $300+. 522-4907. 


JAMICA PLAIN-1 BR avail in 

5 BR house. or ~ Center 

St. yee neigh. $310 mo twas 
. 983-05 





EVERETT- Large rm for rent 
in hg 3BR aot esto, My 





2BR apt; comt ig 3. Spee 
clos space. Safe/quiet/clean 


. Avail 
net" A 


KENMORE SOQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU, 1/2bIk to T, bi 


er 


Popo giee country se 


incl ht Call 522.5; srat 
JAMAICA PLAIN Roslindale 





a 


$500+. Avi 11/1, 396-2673. 
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Mk dk wy 
facil. Convnt to buses and T. 
$400+utils. 776-2682 Iv msg 





owe very t, Dep 
/wk utils incl 391-6305 

MEDFORD- BR avail 
immed, nr Te tonie crts, 








room, great area. Nsmkr. 
$300+ ¥s utils. 483-3653. 








SOUT OME shr w/ 


ing prof GM, nonsmkg, 
autfl lake-frnt envrnmnt. 
fy a A of utils. 


8 


MILTON - Gay. rmmt for ig 
home off st pkg. iy Ae utils 
30 mns dwntwn Boston 10 
mns to 128 $400 1st/last. Iv 
msg 696-1984. 


MILTON- Grad studs or 30+ 
to share house w/smail wi 
family. Own large rm. w/d. 
fireplace, kitchen, — 2 
biks to T. $325+ util 
696.2915. 


MILTON, mother & Gouger 

(3) seek F or ee ae ye 

to share so apt, 696-7357 
986-784! 


g 


MISSION HILL, prof for 
sunny mod newly renov 
2BR. Vw of city, porch. yard. 
w/d. jacuzzi in ba, 2 min to T. 
$400+utl. 731-2205 








NAHANT- Shr 3 BR apt 
veg 3 50 or $550" 
uiet $350 or 

util, avail immed. 581-5235 


NASHUA NH, GWM seeks 

same to share 2BR apt 

off exit 1. $350/mo. 
603-888-9006 








NATICK M nonsmkr to share 
house. Fp. W/D. d/d $460+ 
12+ Ed 651-1421 eves (508) 
480-0840 ext 368 days 


NEWTON- 1BR avi in 4BR 
hse. Nr T. Cmmtr Rail. Mass 
Pike. Rt 9. 128. Avi immed 
thru Dec. Nonsmkr 25: 
$350. 527-1830. 


NEWTON, 1rm avi in 3br. wd 
firs. pkg lot. 2prchs. bus. T. 
furn'd. mag iAP — incl 
utils. dep. 964 


NEWTON Crnr, a 2M, 
21+: 1st aval 11/1, 
small rm; 2nd rm avi 12/1 for 
$366. Lrg hse nr Pike & 
Xpress bus. drvwy. 
dshwshr, frpic. 1.5bth. 
969-8113 


NEWTON-Ctr. Large room in 
mansion. 2 closets. pkg. 
ind ae firs. 2 min to T. 


NEWTON-GWM, 30's. sks 
respon, quiet M. to shr 7 rm 
dup!. sp bths. 

$550 pls. Part timer ideal. 
Must-see! 332-3905 


NEWTON, Highland M sk 
M/F 21+ to shr 2br 1ba dpix 
Nosmok. Hd wd firs. dw w/d. 
frp!. $400/mo + Call 
332-1531 lv ms 


NEWTON, shr cin apt. big. 
furn rm, quiet. $325+. M/F. 
prof. nsmkr. prk, nr T, big yd. 
Al at 508-653-3424. 


NEWTONVILLE- 1F 2M sk 
1F to shr ig sunny house 
W/d. pkg. $250; utils 
244-6981 or 527-3911 


NEWTONVILLE-Prof M to 
shr Irg 2 br apt in hse. Exc 
rm. idlord. loc. $425 incds 
utils & pking. 244-7498 


THE BEST APT. IN 
NEWTON, 1M sk F/M 25: 
Quiet. resp, ez going non- 
smkr for frndly indep 'g 
sunny 7 rm hse, oak firs. 
Mod bthrm, yard, porch. 
prkg. Nr T. Rte 16. 30, 90 & 
128 $399 + util Scott 


969-1969 


NEWTON W. F to shr a nice 
Colonial hse. Nr Pike, 128. 
16 & 30 $330 incl utils & pkg 
965-2796/ 508-470-5887 


NORTH END- 1F to share 
2BR. $475 inc heat, hw & 
elec. W/w, d/w. exposed 
brick. 248-0385. 


NORTH END, GWM 28 Irg 
rm. shr kit/bth/cable. Quiet 
neat rmmte, $375 incl 
heat/hw. 248-0739 Iv msg 


NORTH END- Nsmk — 
prof sks same to shr 2B) 
$425 inc ht. Dan days 
439-4542 ext 728, eves 
720-4266 Iv msg. 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent for GWM rmmate 
undr 30 wtd for lux. cntry vg. 
Shr util. Steven 
508-664-4443. 


NORWOOD, country setting 
$385 minutes to train. 
shopping, 128.small animal 
OK 617-762-4591 


Hae sah F to share 2BR 

5/mo incl utils. Call Cathy 
2 ‘ ) 535-0972 or days at 
(617) 889-3820 x330. Mostly 
furn, nr Rte One. 


QUINCY -GWM/F Prof 
wanted for 2BR apt w/w, 
w/d/ g/d Near T $305+ util 
no pets/Drugs 328-0350 


QUINCY, nsmkr to shr 5rm, 
2brm, close to T, hdwd firs, 
ice wdwrk, lots of strg. 
$375+, 471-2717 


RANDOLPH, M sks M 30-55 
to share 2br, 1 1/2 bath. 
$350 inc ht. no smk/drugs. 
Avi now 986-7576 


REVERE- 1M/F for 4BR apt, 
near T, 10 min to airport, 
clean roommates, penne: 
$265 inc util. 289-7284. 





¢ 
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ROSLINDALE, 1 or 2 F 22+ 
fo’ shf Ir 


ROSLINDALE/Brkin, 2br 
apt. all appli/furn, pool, ten- 
nis. prof, respnsbi, 
nosmk/drgs, $500+ 1/2, 
Jessica 789, 731-1390 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mature F to share furnished 
apt. Close to T $240+ utils. 
Avail now! Call 327-8031 


ROXBURY, WEST 1F to shr 
beaut mod 2BR apt w/ same. 
$430 inci h . Mona Ca 
323-0097, -0707 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


SAUGUS/Lynn line, 2M Iki 
for 3rd in dean. & hd 
nr all. w/d. rt all utils, 
$345. 9845. 


SOMERVILLE 10 min wik to 
Davis & Prtr Sq. Snny 
avail + smil studio spc 
$350: 12+ gas 666-0455 


SOMERVILLE, 1. 2 or 
3rmmts wnted. 4brms, ibick 
Davis Sq. . dw, hdwd 
firs. qt st. 646- 


SOMERVILLE- 1M/F for sm 
BR in 3BRA. Nr Prtr & Davis 
Sq. Like Ss. be resp 
nsmkr. $270+ 776-2104 


SOMERVILLE. 1M/1F sk 
M/F for apt $360/mo inci all 
utils. nr Tufts. Red Line 
Davis T. on st pkg. avi Nov 1. 
629-2530 Iv msg 


SOMERVILLE- 1M/F nsmkr 

3 kh nr Prtr yt } min to 
1st fl. spacious. LR. eat in 

kit. $241+ utils. 776-8034. 


SOMERVILLE, 1nsmkg M/F 
to shr 3brm nr Davis T. Ivrm. 
dnrm. irg kt. hdwd. w/d. 


porch. . qt be dong avi 
Nov 1, +, 625-8994 


SOMERVILLE 1M sks M/F 
to shr sunny 2BR apt. nr Dvs 
w/d. nsmkg. avi now. 
$450/mo + . 666-2178 


SOMERVILLE- 2F seek 
1M/F for Ig 3BR. Hdwd firs, 
EIK. ong. 6 T no pets. $266 
inc ht. 776-2540. fam Bong 


a 

















2 


brhd. no smking. $292 + 
avi now call 628 


SOMERVILLE. 2 min to 
Davis T nr Porter Sq. M/F to 
shr 4BR., wd firs. dw. 2-firs, 


-a,porch. $350. Nick. 666-1499 


hdwd firs ig kit new bath wid 
quiet st w/pkng 12 min/T 
Porter Sq + 625-8917 


SOMERVILLE 2 prof F seek 
1F for spac 4BR hse. On 
quiet st. hdwd fis. yrd. prch. 
nr Davis T & Tufts $340: 
666-4981 











SOMERVILLE 3M seek 4th 
for 2fi apt nr Davis Sq. Lrg 
room $310+ utils. Call John 
or Giles 776-6488 


SOMERVILLE. at Porter, 
lovely 5BR, 2 firs. Irg kit. 
ard. From $280. No fee. 
ander RE, 864-8772 


SOMERVILLE, beaut histori- 
cal hse on hill above Union 
Sq. 3M&1F. grad stud & 
wrkg folk. sk F (nsmkr) for 
indep & cohesive hshid. Lrg 
sunny rm. $380. 625-7415. 


SOMERVILLE/Camb. beaut 
4br hse. Davis Sq, nr Tufts, 
3bicks to T. Irg rms, vry 
spac. Ivrm, eatin kt, frnt/bck 


ployed people $300mo+ sec 
dep. avi Nov 1, 625-8810 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq, 3F 
sk 1F. lesbian/straight hse. 
big rms, prchs. w/d. nr T. 
$355. 12/1. 776-5431 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq 2F 
sk 3rd. Qt str, Smin to T, yrd. 
w/d. pkg, nsmkrs, 2cats. 
$325+. 165 


SOMERVILLE, Davis sq-F 
sks F rmate-prof or grad stu- 
dent for ige 2BR apt no 
smokin + pg must like 
cats. 375+ util. 628-6719 


SOMERVILLE, F20 & M38 
seek rmtg 28+ off street po 
access ~{ T backyrd. $270 

avi 11/1 623-647: 


SOMERVILLE F, 37, wants F 
30+ for 1bdr + study in ig 
-. no smoke/pets. 
628-4102, Davis Sq. 

















* SOMERVILLE- F 34 + cat 


sks F 28+, gourmet Bw 
deck. yrd. garden, im ; 
$400 + 628-4720 lv msg. 


SOMERVILLE- Frndly. 
creative ove hse sks 25+ 
nsmkr M/F. Spac, comftbi. 
w/d. nr T. $225+ 628-3452. 


SOMERVILLE- F rmmt wtd 











SOMERVILLE F wanted for 
beautiful apt. No smokers. 
On bus line $300+ utils 
625-2685 


SOMERVILLE, hse mate 
wntd to join 4 others in Ir: 

Vict hse nr Union 
Ron or Karla 628- 


SOMERVILLE, Inman Sq. 
2F, 1M 3 cats sk resp rmt. 
New kit/bath, 1 bik to bus. 
Smking ok. $300+ 628-2094 


SOMERVILLE/Lechmere, 





as 








* 2M sk M/F to 3brm hse, 


icat, nsmkg, pkg. nice, 
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ROOMMATES 
CONT. 


SOMERVILLE- Lg renov sun 
3BR nr bus, shop, T. $270. 
$320 inc ail. avn No 
smk/pets. Avi now 776-4151 


SOMERVILLE, Irg 2br. extra 
rm ea. | am F, 34, artist. veg, 
cat, $300+, 628-7397 


SOMERVILLE- L sks L. Bi. S 
woman for spac 5 rm apt. 
Hdwd firs, no smoke/ 
drugs/pets. $382.50+ utils 
Call Laurie 776-1391 


SOMERVILLE M/F Rmte 
25+ for furn 2BR apt. $425 
incl heat. Call 625-8716 


SOMERVILLE M & F seek 


Prefer 27+, 395-005: 


SOMERVILLE, Need 1 Sept 
1 for 2BR. 5 min walk to 
Porter Sq T. 20 min to 
Harvard. $425+. 776-1896 


SOMERVILLE- Near Tufts. 
large. beautiful 4 BR apt. non 
psa | $350+ utilities 
625-6: 4 


SOMERVILLE. Non-smkng 
prof M sks same to shr Irg 
5rm_ apt. 2ndfir. Avi now 
$395mo+ 628-8675 eves 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq. 
IM/F 25+ for frndly indep 
hsehid w/ 2F 1M. cat & dog. 
Spac. bckyd., balcny, w/d. 

smk/pets se Avi 11/15 
or 12/1 


5+ 623-1776 


OT SOMETHING TO SELL? 
“ONE WEEK ... AND 


Ph 


SOMERVILLE, nr McGrath 
Hwy. 1M/F to shr 2br in 
small frndly apt bidg, smkg 
ok: a/c, w/w, w/d, sunny, 
priv prch, qt nghbrhd. nr all 
pubic trans, pkg aval, clean. 
$350+ utils, aval Aug 1, 
776-7026. George nights. 


SOMERVILLE- Nr Porter Sq. 
M/F to shr 3BR w/1GM 1SM. 
Students 20+ yrs prfrd. 
$267 + utils. Call 623-7448 


SOMERVILLE nr teele 2 
rooms in 3 br. imed. $34 
util. Can pro-rate Sept. Call 
623-8862 


SOMERVILLE- Nr 193 & Bos- 


SOMERVILLE- Powder 
House Bd. rmmt needed fr 
as aang abe Sh cana 
Sunny porch. nice se. 
No pets. $300+. 666-5078. 


SOMERVILLE Roommate 
wntd $275+ Avi Nov 1st. 
Share w/ 3 Ss. 1 Cook, 2 
mus. Dan 5559. Matt 
625-5053 


SOMERVILLE 1F 1M seek 
roommate for beautiful 
sunny ic 3BR apt. Union 
Square $315+. 776-6156 


SOMERVILLE- Share 2BR 
2nd fi apt. $350+ utils. nr 
Red line. nonsmkr, no drugs. 
w/dog. call 666-1386 


SOMERVILLE Sk 1 nsmkg F 
for 3BR apt nr Davis Sq. Af- 
fordable rent, avail Nov 15. 
776-0824 lv mssg 


SOMERVILLE- Prospect 
Hill. Seek 1F to share sunny, 
Spacious 3BR. 2&3 fir 
house. 1¥2 bath, w/d, d/d, 
ample stg. hdwd firs, off st 
pkg. $400+. 776-9561 


SOMERVILLE, Relaxed, in- 
dep F 26+ to shr w same. Lg 
2BR. w/d, pkg, Nr T. Safe 
nbrhd, $365+ 776-0198 eves 


SOMERVILLE Teele Sq, M 
35 sks frndly, respnsb M/F 
26-36 shr beaut spac 2br. Iv, 
dnarm. irg avi bdrm, w/d, 
drvwy pkg, Irg yd, nr Dvs T, 
no smk/pets, $325+ low util, 
pls call Leon 617-776-5527 


SOMERVILLE. Union Sq 
1M/1F sk resp M/F 30+ for 
Irg nice apt no ae 
$345 incls all 776-771 


SOMERVILLE, West. F to 
shr nice 2br apt w/ prch. 


bckyrd & prkg, $300/mo + 
ht, to9.2554" ‘ 
SOMERVILLE Wint H. 3rd 


2M. Hdwd fis. dw. 

11/1 Jamie/ Peter 776-0727 
- Winter Fill, 

M/F needed in beautiful. well 

insulated 3BR. Park, T 

access. $300. 623-6320. 


LS 
SOUTH BOSTON- City Pt, 1 
prof M/F nsmkr for 4BR. 
Hdwd firs. EIK, OR. LR, 
porch. Nr dwntwn & T. 
$250+ util 269-2061. 


SOUTH END- god _ ft. ae 
in to split view. ight for 
photo. Near T. bath. kicnen. 
$580. 482-7355. 


SOUTH END 2 rmtes 
needed Nov ist for great 
5BR hse on qt st nr Copley. 
Bck Bay T. We wnt resp 
nsmkrs. mid 20s or older for 
hse w/ w/d. patio, 2 LRs. 
cable TV. + 338-3025 


SOUTH END/Albany St-Big. 
pty epee 3BR. No cats. 
in-street pa eb $360 


includes all. 4: 


SOUTH END, mod 3br M/F 


22+ w/d fpice alarm 
$350-8480m utis, Fred 
1-800-444-1930 x400 or 
266-3307 & lv msg 


SOUTH END- Rmmat nded 
4 a 360 degree panoramic 
view. Warren ave. 2 bdrm, 
dw. w/d in apt. Firep!. $675 
w/heat. Greg 236-8350 bwtn 
9&10 pm. 


SOUTH END. semi-coop 
5stry twn hse, huge rms, yrd. 
indry. nr T, we are 3M, 3F, 
24-32, quiet. nonsmkrs 
$345/mo incl utils. 247-3047 


SOUTH END- Spacious 2BR 
seeking M/F roomate into 
personal ga $325+ 
utils. 482-7831 


SOUTH LAWRENCE- °Prf 
GM. 26. sks same to shr Irg 
snny 1st fir apt w/porch, 
w/d. pkg. 2 min to 495, 5 min 
to 93. $325+ V2 utls 

(508) 691-7596. 


See TACULAR 
MALDEN Rf decks beam ceil 
indry quiet walk to T. M 29 + 
cat Fun mature resp nonsmk 
$425 incl. Call 889-4239 


STONEHAM- SWM 30 look- 
ing for SWF 18+ for 2BR apt 
on T. pool. tennis, jacuzzi. 
parking. $150. 662-2779. 


WALTHAM. 2F 28+: 
nonsmkrs shr irg sunny hse, 
gd nghbrhd. $350 & $400 
incts all. aval now 893-0722 


WALTHAM, 2 miles from 
pike & 128. 25+ F. no 
smk/pet. 2 Bdrm. 6 rm, 
prking. $350 pis. 647-9197 
WALTHAM M. Avi now. 
Huge 2BR. Kit, LR. wd. nr T. 
Brandeis & 


WALTHAM Nonsmoker for 


$270 + deposit. Parking. F 
preferred. Call 894-572 


WALTHAM, North. Rmmte 
for 2BR_ condo, a/c, 
sec, $100/wk, call 647-1938 
ive msg. 


WATERTOWN 1-2 M/F 
rmtes for 3BR duplex. No 
smk. Pkg, yrd. $350+ or 
$375 +. Call 924-3984 


WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
frndly. respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch, Ig yd, 
much storge, w/d, Bog: nr T, 
no smk/pt, $375+ 926-0075 


WATERTOWN-2 large 
Bedrooms, $250 each, drive- 


wa rking, near T's. Tina, 
926-0291 


WATERTOWN, 2prof F & 
icat sk 1F 28+ to shr sunny 
3br apt nr T. must be indep, 
respnsbi, nosmoke, quiet. 
$268 +. avi 9/15, 926-6032 


WATERTOWN 2 prof m/f to 
share 3BR apt in Sq 
$340/mo + 1/3 util 1st last 
sec avail now Call 923-0903 
Aft 6pm or wknds 


——— NS 
WATERTOWN- 3 prof M 
seek 4th to shr Irg 4BR apt nr 
T. W/d. Great location! Off st 
pkg. $350+ utils 924-5640 

—— 


WATERTOWN 6 snny rms- 
shr w 1F. Lovely & furn. Pkg, 
off st. T. 10 min to H sq. Pref 
30+. $425+util 926-5660 


WATERTOWN F Psych. and 


2 cats (16 yo) sk M/F 25+ to 
create a home w/ a heart. 
Share huge Victorian palace. 
$400's (neg) + percent oil. 
924-1801 


WATERTOWN- F to share 
2BR duplex, w/d, 1/2 baths, 

ard. residential. off st peg 
Y75+ utils, negot 926-3435. 


WATERTOWN F to shr snny 
7rm on 2firs, 2prches. 
washer&dryer. hdwd firs at- 
tic&basmnt, pkg. or T. 
$384 + low utils 924-6057 


WATERTOWN M prof sks 
M/F to shr 2nd fir of sunny 
Vict Field 2fam. 6rm, 2BR, 
OR, frpic, LR, hdwd 2prchs 
$450 924-5288 Ton, 


WATERTOWN- Newton 
border, 1 prot non smkng F 
for ig 4BR apt, w/d, pkng, 
$375+ utils, 926-9583 


WATERTOWN nr Belmont 
shr w/M rock 
cimbr/scientist, Elec bus to 
Hrvd. 2BR 5rm, off-st pkg. 
nxt to got course, $385+ 
253-330 


WATERTOWN nr Sq & T 
2rms quiet nice hse em- 
ployed F nosmk/pets $445 
926-8048 avi now 


WATERTOWN, nr Sq, 1M/F 
nded to shr 3br apt in 
hse.w/w, cable, d pkg. 
furn. $356+. 926-5134 


WATERTOWN, prof M&F sk 
3rd for 2fam hse, 10min bus 
to Harv . Qt nghbrhd, 
$330 +, 923-9677, 495-1410 


WATERTOWN sq, sk M/F 
for 8+ BR, 2&1/2 ba, 3 lev 
hse. Mod ba, eik. d/d, w/d., 
prkg. bsmt. yrd. Nr T/pike. 
-390 inc all 924-5952 


WEST ROXBURY- 1F to shr 
beaut mod 2BR apt w/ same. 
$430 inci ht, yg Call 


WEST ROXBURY F seeking 
F rmmte 25-35 to shr beaut- 
iful large apt, $375+. No 
smkng or pets. 325-9813 


WEST ROXBURY, M 24-30, 
furnished, washer/dryer. off- 
ot nr TT, nri28. 
$450+expenses. Avi Oct. 
Call Randy. 325-8938 

WEST ROXBURY. prof 
nsmkr 28+ to shr big, beaut 


apt w/ F. nr sh trans, 
$400: utils 325-0168 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 
nd, great loctn, 


exceptional value. Frnshd, 
$100/wk. 247-4044 


BROCKTON 
“ Alcove House”, quiet rms, 
w/cooking & alcohol-free en- 
vironment. Cable, pkg 
$65/wk. 508-586-8257 


Large room aval to student 
w/ renovation skills. Some 
rent exchange. Dwntwn 
Boston T. 482-4553. 


MEDFORD, Irg frnshd rm, 
shr ba & kit. All utils incl. 
$85/wk. 395-0139 


NEEDHAM, Irg sunny rm, Ir 
home. res nbrhd, irg yard, 
convt to train, 128. 
$400/mo. 461-3095 


SOMERVILLE, 3 blocks 
from inman Sq. $300/mo. 
Shr w/2F, 1M. 628-1919 


SOMERVILLE conv to T. 
$75-95/wk. 2month min. 
666-4130 John. 


es 
WATERTOWN, furnshd Irg 
sittng/BR, prvt ba, sepr entr, 
kit priv. inc uti, off-st pk, w/d, 
no smk. $450/mo. 972 


SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


RILLINGTON, shrs in’ Ski 
se: Meet people who tuv 2 
ski! Hottub, wd stvs, events, 
car pools. $790 full, $500 
half. Rick, 241-7469 


eae 
Large Stowe/Sugarbush 
house member: 


seeks new s 
Call Rolf or Steve 859-8221 

FLORIDA, time share for 

week of Dec 21-28. Sleeps 6 

people. . free video 

ame. Gmins to Disney Main 
te. $1500.00 
(608) 754-4581 


TS GUARANTEED" 


For a limited time, place your Automotive or 
Marketplace ad in the Phoenix Classifieds 
for one week and your ad will run FREE until 
your item is sold. See the Classifieds section 
for details and conditions of the guarantee. 


/ 


To place your ad, call 


267-1234 


Phoenix 


OCTOBER 26, 1990 
SHEETS 
SUBLETS 


fT t 
front grt view rf access $725 
before 11/1 $775 after 11/1 
incids all utils 859-9995 


BR LIN 
Coolidge Sener Beautiful 
1BR on Quiet St Nr T, stores, 
restaurants, supermarkets. 
Spacious, sunny, Wall to 
wall. dw/d. mod kit/bath. 


Indry in bidng, . Great 
for couples! $ 76297-4098 
CAMBRIDGE, single-fam 
3BR. Ivg rm, din rm, kitch, 
1% ba. w/d, off-st 


pag. 
$1100/mo. 11/15-6/1. (d) 
445-7346, (e) 876-2154 


CHARLESTOWN- 1BR apt 
in Const Qrts, avi 11/15, 
expsd brick. pool, raquet 
ball. 6/mo Ise opt to renew. 
$920/mo inc pkg. 241-7753. 


FENWAY- Studio, no fee. 
$515. Available mid Nov- 
Aug. 236-2051 work, 
859-8412 home. Ask for 
Susannah. 


NEWTON- 1BR avi in 4BR 
hse. Nr T, Cmmtr Rail, Mass 
Pike. Rt 9, 128. Avi immed 
thru Dec. Nonsmkr 25+. 
$350. 527-1830. 


E.t.assiFieDs 





OCTOBER 26, 1990 


EXPAND YOUR 
otto Wate}. 


BE AN INTERN 


The BOSTON PHOENIX and WFNX-FM (in Lynn) have opportunities 
for people like you. Openings for bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented 
people as INTERNS are now available in our various departments. 

If you want to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore 
EM) CLM iol M Men Zoll(olol(-MitoaM fete] Mechiteltelel cma toll] (eM tem stalgel| iste 
at a local college in a program that allows you to receive college 
credit and work 15-20 hours per week. 

You will gain experience in a specialized department and 
be exposed to our dynamic media environment. 


Departments in Boston with openings for interns include: 


¢ ADVERTISING « HUMAN RESOURCES * 
¢ EDITORIAL ¢ FINANCE/CREDIT 


© ART ¢ PAGINATION * RADIO PRODUCTION « 
e SALES 


Departments in Lynn with openings for interns include: 


¢ ADVERTISING e 
e FINANCE/CREDIT e 


Don't wait until graduation to think about your future - 
let us help you start now. CALL KAREN WILLIAMS, Internship Coordinator, 
at 617- 536-5390 ext. 307 
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8 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


Specially selected by The nix for creativity and originality of ad and Personal Call ®gree' 
as Porsanal bad yee’ the Week" will be prt cae f 


PERSONAL CALL® AD OF THE WEEK 


an extra free week's run in 


OW! OW! OW! 


ae selected 


he Phe 


Work all week, bored to a trance, meet me at Axis for a midnight 
dance. | want you, hot funk bike art 4 Einstein Elvis will take you 


i 
Bef 


‘round the world. Tsss... 


To res ae pet 


would like to browse Personal Cal 
re you call, please check expiration date shown at the end of each ad. 


@ 3934 (exp1 1/7) 


Ss. Personal Ad with a @ dial 


=—3=3 6S 
frdai 6 a afin phone (95¢ a minute) 


ads 


by category, press #3. 


(Outside ‘he 617 and 508 area ade dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a minute) 


3 preraphaelite women (mid 
thirties) looking for romantic 

adventure. Passionate 
aesthetes only need apply. If 
you know Gug Guggums, 
Janey. Topsy. Ned & 
Georgie too, you may be the 
. we're looking for. [ 
1 


34yo sincere, honest, SWF 
seeking 32-40 WM _ for 
serious commitment. Photo 
prefered. South Shore area. 
2 6641 


52 DWF, very 
slim. romantic. fun-loving, 
warm enjoys tennis, 
beaches, dancing, etc. Art- 
ist. financially independent, 
well-educated, seeks 
D/SWM 46-58. @® 8003 (exp 
10/31) 


attractive, 


7PTBOLD 

DWF graphic designer. 40. 
smart. funny. pretty. loves 
music, words, pictures: 
seeks non-bored, non-smok- 
ing man who likes to ~— 
(ma not all the time) 
3957 (exp 11/14) 


A BETTER MOMENT 
Tall, independent. intelligent 
redhead. 48, seeks funny lit- 
erate. man for foolish ro- 
mance. Join me for a midlife 
crisis. @® 8144 (exp 11/14) 


Affectionate DWF; late 40's. 
desires dalliance with you, 
over 40 too! @® 2069 (exp 
11/7) Prov area 


AMUSING 
SWF. tate ‘Ss, attorney: 


pretty & funny. 5'5 & athletic. 
seeks strong SWM. pro- 
fessional, 36-40ish. search- 
ing for estimable wife. If 
you're clean-cut, nice-look- 
ing. 5°10 or so, verbal, fit and 
like “FNX, let's go out and 
see what happens. @® 3933 
(exp 11/21) 


Anacronism. 
60's. chronological 
seeks quiche eater 
(exp 11/7) 


Attractive 40 something 
DWF. Romantic. sensitive. 
looking for that special man 
for long term Larges 
Non-smoker please. 

2061 (exp 11/14) Prov area 


Attractive. adventurous. af- 
fectionate, slim. intelligent. 
professional F. 45. seeks 
compatible counterpart. &® 
8171 (exp 11/14) 


Attractive, liberal, fit. 
progressive rocker JM 
sought by goodiooking SJF. 
@ 8013 (exp 10/31) 


Attractive slim intelligent op- 
tometrist (30's) seeks cul- 
tured well-educated gentie- 
man. @® 8099 (exp 11/14) 


Attractive, slender, SWF, 41, 
social worker, seeking pro- 
fessional man, 35-45, for 
friendship, romance, ? more. 
Enjoy outdoors, movies. 
travel, ethnic dining. 
candlelight dinners with right 
preity 8145 (exp 11/14) 


Attractive SWF. 34, seeks 
strong. compassionate. in- 
telligent man who loves life 
and wants to live it to the 
fullest. @® 8151 (exp 11/14) 


Attractive, warm. caring 
SJW research psychologist, 
interested in hiking, personal 
growth, and progressive 
politics. Seeks M, 30's-40's 
for committed relationship 
PO Box 290 Cambridge 
02140. 


Beautiful 


Ideologically 
50's. 
8174 


SJF 29. seeks 
handsome, caring pro- 
fessional SJM 27-35, 
serious relationship. @ 
8097 (exp 10/31) 


Beautiful, sophisticated, cul- 
tured. intellectual, athletic, 
scintilating, oriental lady 
physician, children- ae 
minded, 35. POB 8 
Brookline 02146 @@® 8803 
(exp 11/21) 


Collectible, passionately 
alive. green-eyed woman, 
47, will treasure findin 
lover of arts, auctions, Car- 
ribbean Islands, and me. 
3947 (exp 10/31) 


Big beautiful SWF, 30, 5'8”, 
blonde/biue, seeks in- 
telligent, assertive, attractive 
man to share beautiful music 
and life e Spb 
together. @% 3875 (exp 11/7) 


BODY & Sout 
Vibrant SWF . Ppro- 
fessional. genuinely pretty. 
funny. athletic, trim. com- 
passionate seeks same in 
professional S/DWM 37+ 
seriously interested in com- 
mittment. @® 3930 (exp 11/7) 
ee 


Classy goodlooking blonde 
seeks male. lover & friend- 
ship. @® 8106 (exp 10/31) 


Dear writer, er ee 
Pretty poet. is, seeks 
laughter/intensity. @® 8120 
(exp 10/31) 


DESPRTLY SEEKING 

SWM 35+ professional. 
kind. generous, who like my- 
self is re for a commit- 
ment. this SWF. 37. awaits. 
Let's discuss our resumes. 
@ 2001 (exp 10/31) 


DJF-extremely attractive. 
petite, classy. sensuous. 
professional seeking rela- 
tionship with handsome, ex- 
troverted male 40-50, 5'7" to 
5'9". @® 8166 (exp 11/14) 


DWF 34 writer/ teacher/ 
traveler. liberal. fit. 
vegetarion seeks compatible 
man. Race/ religion unim- 
portant. @® 2046 (exp 11/7) 
Prov area 


30-4 SEEKS MAN, 

-46, for mutual, loving. 
fun, supportive and honest 
relationship. | am ex- 
pressive. intelligent, strong. 
loving. energetic and soft. | 
like my work. friends, danc- 
ing. children, nature and cul- 
ture. @® 8146 (exp 11/14) 


Elect me for your candid- 
date! Attractive athletic pro- 
fessional SWF 37 cam- 
paigns for travel. tennis, 
beaches. movies. romance 
and... Let's be winners for a 
long term! @® 2041 (exp 
11/7) Prov area 


ENTHUSIA: : 
Artistic unconventional 
temperments, visual acuity, 
lively Conversation, outdoor 
exploration/exertion. 
gourmet cooking, magical 
realism. film, dante: thastre. 
music. painting, watercolors. 
Pruning bonsai. Attractive. 
energetic, outgoing, DWF 
48. 3931 (exp 11/14) 


AT WOMAN | 
seeks great man! Attractive 
artist. 43. fun. soulful, loves 
dancing. conversation. out- 
doors; seeks similar 
sensitive non-smoker, 38+. 
@ 3969 (exp 11/14). 


GRETA GARBO LOOK, 
MONA LISA SMILE 
Striking, tall, slender SWF. 
physician, late 30's seeks at- 
tractive. accomplished 
gentleman with integrity. for 
marriage & family. Box 1662 
Brookline branch. Boston 

MA 02146. 


Holistic therapist and artist, 
very attractive SWF 36 with 
unconventional sense of 
humor seeks creative. self- 
aware man. non-smoking, 
for lively relationship of 
growth and contentment. &@ 
"* 3859 


IWDY DOODY 
swelt 9, taught overseas. 
enjoys Nightline, James Tay- 
lor, art, archaeology, 
theatre, skiing. seeks refined 
non-smoking gentleman 
POB 1439 Cambridge 02238 
@ 3958 (exp 11/14) 


I’M A WONDERFUL 
sweet, educated, beautiful, 
DWF. 38. | love conversa- 
tion. romance, humor, active 
living. I'm looking for a 
brilliant. romantic man, 37 + 
8126 (exp 11/14) 


Interestingly peculiar non- 
mundane non-mainstream 
philosophical woman seeks 
peer 5970 (exp 11/14) 


| want a relationship, not 
another countertop ap- 
pliance! This could describe 
us both: non-Yuppies who 
talk. listen, sing, socialize, 
have no need to backseat 
drive, don't smoke, are 
healthy, independant. 
honest, attractive. I'm SJF 
30's, wonderful with 
absolutely no faults (Well, | 
thought | was wrong once, 
but | was mistaken!) Please 
write. 0 6644 


Leo Buscaglia fan seeks 
another for ey? Loving 
i pee @ 8178 (exp 
11/7) 


Lovely, slender, perky, prof 

SWF, Be —- kind, 

th ul, int t 

ook, soverusous St 
5 (exp 11/7) 





rex 


Mature lady. 47, busy sched- 


ule. seeks male friend, for 
“nice times’. ‘a ca work- 
aholic people ¥ 
iented. #3 2047 (exp 10/31) 


_ MED STUDENT | 
Petite, introverted, sensitive 
seeks professional SWM., 
under 45. who aims high in 
life: for serious relationship. 
PO Box 9171, Suite 160. 
Cambridge, MA 02139. 


Miss the warmth and fun of a 
one-on-one _ relationship. 
interested? @@® 8911 (exp 
10/31) 


My social life would make 
oe jealous. and | have 

oenix Personal Call to 
thank for it. 


ROCK N ROM E 
Bored. beautiful SWF. 26. 
seeks adventures in Boston 
with SWM 26-32. tall. long 
hair. into gone a ~~ 
Interesting tattoo 
5896 (exp 11/7) 


SBF, 37, 54°, 115 pounds. 
attractive. intelligent. inde- 
pendent. sophisticated. 
honest, good sense of 
humor seeks SBM with inte- 
grity. who knows what he 
wants. likes trying new 
things. good conversa- 
social, enjoys ‘his 
work. but not obsessed with 
work or hobbies. &@ 
(exp 11/7) 


SJF, 32. warm, likeable. 
Love learning. Judaism. 
growth. music. Seek friend- 
Ship. @® 5967 (exp 11/14) 


S SPECIA MAN 
SB Prof. female 
warm caring And Regge pe 
interested in sharing give 
and take friendship. which 
can become more. 8147 
(exp 11/14) 


Spontaneous very pretty 
DWF 5'4°. slim. curvaceous. 
sensuous brunette. bright. 
sensitive. intense. gifted. 
self-aware. fun-loving, highly 
squeezable. very youthful 
42. seeking nonsmoking 
hunk (semi-hunk?) 5°11°°+ 
30s-40s. who's gentle. play- 
ful. sensual, affectionate. in- 
telligent. communicative, 
humorous, self-motivated. 
strong-willed, emotionally 
available. and fit. Box 763. 
Cambridge. MA 02140. @ 
8143 (exp 11/14) 


Strikingly attractive raven 
haired beauty. 40. real-es- 
tate high-flyer. adventurous. 
fun. sensuous, caring, ac- 
complished. Seeks success- 
ful. dynamic man of integrity 
and character who enjoys 
finer things in life. -com- 
fortable in black-tie or jeans. 
and is seeking woman with 
these qualities. @ 6) 3895 
(exp 10/31) 


SWF 30 seeks an interesting 
guy who likes dining, danc- 
ing and the arts. 5969 
(exp 11/14) 


SWF seeks attractive. nice, 
interesting SWM 6' 40 for re- 
lationship. @@® 8107 (exp 
10/31) 


SWF seeks SWM for friend- 
ship. good times, walks and 
dinners. @® 5968 (exp 11/7) 


SWM, 24 seeks SWF for 
companionship and ro- 
mance. College educated. 
attractive, all answered. 
Write:PO Box 17284, 
Esmond. Ri 02917. @® 2036 
(exp 11/7) 


Tall ‘green’ woman scien- 
tist seeks tall male humanist 
- spontaneous, ariculate, 
athletic for dancing. biking, 
skiing. darts and beer, and 
other adventures. @® 3939 
(exp 11/21) 


UNCONVENTIONAL 
Academic, tall, 32, seeks 
native German speaker, 
under 40, single, solvent. 
P.O. Box 9171 Suite 160 
Cambridge 02139 @® 3970 
(exp 11/14) 


Very attractive single mom, 
39. seeks engaging and 
courageous man to explore 
life with my 8 month old and 
|. Joy and happiness is her 
way Of life, I'm following her, 
— join us. B® 8086 (exp 
11/7) 


Wild at heart, ey intellec- 
tual, well-analyzed DJF 
progressive politics, rocker- 
academic seeks brainy, fun, 
psychologically astute 
S/DWM, 35-45. @® 8050 
(exp 11/1) 


Woman 36, creative, career- 
minded. finishing degree. left 
politics. looking for serious 
long-term relationship. a 
man that is mature. 
sensitive, intelligent. 
creative. Humor. No smoke. 
@ 3938 (exp 11/7) 


Witchy SWF 36 seeks SWM 
to zap a true love spell. @ 
8087 (exp 10/31) 


MEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 


1O0FAKIND |. 
SWM 35 very attractive. 6°1 
180 tbs. charming with a 
sense of humor, seeks tall. 
attractive, slim female 20-35 


ae hah ne 
29 tall slim attractive in- 
telligent honest seeks com- 
passionate woman. @#® 2048 
(exp 11/7) Prov area 


2 SWF's seek 2 long-haired 
SW dudes for Narcissus on 
Tuesdays. Axis on 
Wednesdays. and ? the rest 
of the week. @® 8135 (exp 
11/14) 


32 year old passionate. 
articulate. intriguing 
physicist looking for an ex- 
traordinary woman. I'm a 
trim 6 plus. brown/blue, ac- 
tive but not in perpetual mo- 
tion! You're under 35, ex- 
tremely intel . Scieptifi- 
Cally/mathm ori 

w/graduate ree or study- 
ing for-one. Not afraid of 
commitment: looking for 
same. @@® [1 5959 (exp 11/7) 


61° SWM 27, intelligent. 
considerate, traveled, seek- 
ing warm, slender SF. @ 
8004 (exp 10/31) 


90’S MAN, 
sensitive yet insatiable. 
humored., poet-scientist with 
a real knack for the a 
Looking for ee Pane 
with rich lives for fnendstp 
or romance. @® 8157 


ABIG GUY 
SBM 35 6'6" 285 seek SF 
without kids for comedy 
clubs spectator sports. 
pizza. chinese food. Be non- 
smoking and under 160. PO 
Box 6 Cambridge MA 02141 
@ 8075 (exp 11/14) 


Accessible. bookish, 
lissome M 32 seeks smart. 
unconventional. non- 
homophobic feminist 25-45 
for equal affections. @® 8074 
(exp 10/31) 


AFFECTIONATE MAN 
Caring. supportive man, 
scientist. 36. Seeks smart. 
compassionate, warm, trust- 
ing non-smoking woman 
who values honesty. sin- 
cerity. and loves to hug. @ 
3966 (exp 11/14) 


A MATURE WOMAN 
SWM, 27, seeking an older 
woman for a friend and 
more. Healthy. attractive 
grad student is 5°10, 170. 
brown hair, brown eyes, in- 
telligent, quiet nature. 
easygoing, kind. gentle, in- 
tellectual. Enjoys dining out. 
power vind —_ tennis. 
reading. ‘ are a S/DWF 
or S/ WJF 28-40 who is 
warm, caring, intelligent, 
educated, attractive, weight 
proportional, non-smoker, 
please leave a message. @ 
3863 (exp 11/07) 


ARE YOU THERE? 
SWM 33yo attractive, 
brown/brown, well-built, 
5'11”, 165, good conversa- 
tionalist, successful ex- 
ecutive who loves life. Re- 
cently ended longtime rela- 
tionship, not ready for heavy 
committment. Would love to 
meet an attractive, slender 
SWF who would enjoy din- 
ing. laughter, conversation 
and a monogamous rela- 
tionship. Please call me. You 
won't be disappointed. 0 &® 
3900 (exp 10/31) 


Articulate, attractive, roman- 
tic. SWM, . needs in- 
telligent. attractive counter- 
part for love/life. MP 8141 
(exp 11/14) 


Artistic intellectual, 36, 
writer, guitarist, peace ac- 
tivist, seeks progressive 
woman. @® 3953 (exp 11/14) 


Athletic, attractive pro- 
fessional DJM seeks 
passionate, kind, shapely, 
beautiful, funioving, bright, 
sincere, nonsmoking, 
athletic S/DWF 30-40 for 
friendship, love and fun. 

@ © 5019 (exp 11/14) 


Athletic WM, wae —_ 2 
meet a oe ban 
woman. @® 8180 (exp vo 


Attractive, pee nite SWM. 
25. seeks female for dating & 
romance. #® 8134 (exp 11/7) 


Attractively fit, — 
38 year old seekin 
soulmate 27+. © 0082 exp 
10/31) 


Attractive, successful, 
responsible, talented, playful 
SWM 34 into nature, culture, 
= music, ny es A 
ks: pretty. fun, bright. 
warm. woman. 2282. (Non: 
smoking/natural lifestyle are 
pluses). Note & photo 
preferred. @® 1 5939 


Attractive SWM 34, 
sensitive. public 
health/environmental pro- 
fessional. enjoys excersiz- 
ing. nature, art, dining, mov- 
ies. friendship. Seek warm, 
attractive WF for dati 
potential relationship. 

5918 (exp 11/7) 


Attractive SWM 29, seeks 
SF for dating, fun times. @® 
8131 (exp 11/7) 


Attractive SWM, 27, seeks 
intelligent. exotic woman. 
21-27 for fun. @® 8136 (exp 
11/14) 


BACHELOR MANQUE - 
into establishment 
ing: palindromes. conneaie 
dumpster diving seeks ir- 
reverent, irrepressible 
ogee Ny walks on the 
money 
3962 (exp 11/14) 


BL. LADY 

SWIMS S TO tostios Nal. 
ian. fairly handsome. seeks 
pretty black or latin female 
for ~ mang Lymer Kids 
OK.Box 361 Wilmington, MA 
01887-0361 @@® 8169 (exp 


Curious quad- 
rigenarian seeks nonsmoker 
for bicycling, Scrabble. con- 
versation. companionship. 
@ 8098 (exp 10/31) 


BUDDY HACKET FAN 
SWM 27 Italian. Looks like. 
talks like & even SMELLS 
like Buddy! Wierd sense of 
humor a must. @® 8152 (exp 


11/14) 
oi / CREATIVE 

6” writer. Hob- 
Ses: music, photography. 
TV/film trivia. Prefers cafe 
over bar. arts over sports. 
Seeks romantic nonsmoker 
22-29. @® (1 5938 (exp 
10/31) 


Cute, humorous, WM. 27. 
seeks attractive. personable 
woman 22-30. (who wears 
Levis every where), for a fun, 
romantic relationship. @& 
2002 (exp 10/31) 


DINNER 
Looking for a 
who is warm. caring, attract- 
ive. intelligent. and fun-lev- 
ing. I'm a tall 43 year old 
good looking gent of color. 
You be into Jazz. arts. and 
please possess a good 
sense of humor. One call will 
start it all. @® ™ 3897 (exp 
11/14) 


DOUBLE OR NOTHING 
Winner takes all. Off the wall 
DWM 30, looking for a ball 
with pig for a goer time, 
call 3927 (exp 
10/31) 


DWM 46 5'8” 160 biond/biue 
eyes meteorologist West 
Point and MIT grad. Youth- 
ful. athletic, also writer, art- 
ist. poet, rock drummer and 
ex-minister. Looking for at- 
tarctive SWF 28-40 to share 
romantic love and long-term 
relationship. PO Box 118 
yp MA 01432 @® 3944 (exp 
11/7) 


DWM, 50's. ethical, 
nurturant, kind, caring, big, 
amiable, multi-professioned. 
Seeks serious, mutually 
monogamous friendship 
plus. Intense loyalty given 
and hopefully received. Un- 
rich, unhandsome, but 
borderline ‘‘cute’’ smile. 
Fun, funny, minimally 
materialistic. Write 1) 3925 


IWM & BL/BR 
Ingredients: charm, honesty, 
wit, intellect, affection, 
adventure, friendship, talent, 
zany. mature, sophisticated, 
optimistic, sensitive, non- 
smoker, all natural, no 
preservatives. 2 3967 (exp 
11/14) 


ATE? 
WF or SBF 


Le 
. ant in perfect shape 6° 


ibs, 55, “yr = okra 
tor vegetarian delig the 
2034 (exp 10/3 ) 


coptional SBF ‘sirkingly 


cureeare, none 38. is = 


tre ing 
pd 4-30 for a “Wild at 
eart ype relationship. Go 
for it. 3971 (exp 11/14) 


ENTREPRENEUR 
Yesterday | couldn't spell en- 
trepreneur, now | am one. 
SWM 26 wears biack, likes 
alternative/local music. 
dancing, sci-fi. Seeking in- 
telligent, attractive, non- 
smoking woman 21-32. @® 
3857 (exp 11/7) 


FANTASTIC PRIZES 
can be yours... if you visit 
some stupid time share. 
SWM 30 seeks SWF who 
likes comedy, live music, 
movies. No purchase 
necessary. &@® (exp 
11/7) Prov area 


Fate? Creative, honest, 


\ . sincere, lovely SWF 
(2 9) ‘for Soul-Mate. @& 
(exp 11/7) 

FIREY 

craving for smoulder- 
ull blooded brunette 
with Jane Russell 
look. Passionate one woman 
man. Deep well of life 
Nebr 2 Gourmet dining, 
moonlight and laughter 


dance across our evenings. 
@® (5001 (exp 11/28) 


90's, SO ee eee athletic, 


attractive seeks fit, energetic 

woman for rela- 

tionship. You a travel, fit- 

ness. variety. Call, write. 
' §966 (exp.11 /21) 


FUN/TRAVEL 


Eart 
ing. 


world. | am easy going, 
beat and love music. 
beaches & travel. Give me a 
call & we can have it all. Lots 
make our dreams reality. @® 
3899 (exp 11/31) 


Game pla bicycle rider. 
software docianar SWM 32. 
enjoys White Mountains. 
Red Sox and silver screen, 
seeks companion for Col- 
orful times. @® ™ 3840 (exp 
10/31) 


LOWEEN 
swu. . handsome, 
diabolical seeks y 


stra’ intelligent fr 

2. ste exp 11/14) 
Handsome 38yr old para- 
pelegic. 100% independant 
very outgoing. 
female for possible 


serious 
relationship. @® 5971 (exp 
11/14) 


Handsome carpenter. am- 

bitious. super-selective. 
Embraces: smart, * gor S. 

ey figure. & (exp 
1/14) 


HAND: DOCTOR 
Tall, pag nm Laie doctor. 
33. be dp ea athletic. 
enjoys —. travelli 
and a good laugh. sogin 
very attractive, tall, seinder 
beauty. 18-27 for friend- 
ship/relationship. @@® 8153 
(exp 11/14) 


Handsome, intelligent. 
funny. professional, off- 
beat. SJM (35) seeks kind. 
quirky. creative, intelligent. 
petite. onset SWF (21-33). 
@ 8175 (exp 11/28) 


Hard working, easy going 
open mi country boy. 
Travels New England ex- 
tensivly as job requires. 
would like to meet a slim or 
petite lady for times 
and friendship. or or- 
iental are encouraged to re- 
ply. | am 36. ari 6 foot. 
very hairy teddy r type of 
guy. | love many thi 2 os 
life. let's talk soon. @ 
(exp 9/12) 


d. | Seeking 


HEY NOW! 

This educated SWM pro- 
fessional really wants to 
meet’ one nice, liberal 
minded woman. I'm 29, 5'8. 
160. very attractive and en- 
joy canoeing, camping. VCR, 
companionship, more. 
Please be Pretty? @® 3965 
(exp 11/14) 


HONG KONG 
SWM 28 seeks ae! 
Asian female for dating. ro- 
mance and fun times. Call or 
write POB 2248 Woburn MA 
01888 @® 8128 (exp 11/7) 


If it wasn't for Personal Cail, 
| would be dining alone. 
Thank you Boston nix. 


™ ANICE Guy! 
SJM 37 quiet warm sincere 
enjoys daytrips movies hold- 
ing hands on long walks is 
seeking a lasting rela- 
tionship and more. 3956 
(exp 11/14) 


incurable romantic seeks 
beautiful catalyst for sudden 
chemistry. 8123 (exp 
10/31) 


Intelligent doctoral student, 
ing. iriendly lady 20-40, You 
ing. frie jady ‘ou 
can be my princess! @® 8150 
(exp 11/14) 


intense, philosophical, han® 
some, SJM 30 seeks adven- 
turous female counterpart. 
@ 8173 (exp 11/7) 


JM 38, single, attractive, 
slim, warm, sensitive, fun, 
seeks one JF, friend & lover. 
Box 2501 Worcester MA 
01613 


LADIES PLZ READ 
DWM 6' 2”, not great looking 
(overweight) seeks 
nonsmoker 25-35 liberal 
values for casual rela- 
tionship. "Warm cozy fire- 
place. wine, candlelight. Box 
191 Cheimsford MA 01824 


Looking for someone 
special SJWM 31 seeks 
female 6'+ for friendship and 
more. #® 5885 (exp 10/31) 


swt 90. S10 160. Dark 


hair and eyes. Handsome 
Mediterranean type. Pro- 
fessional and educated. 
Seeking romance, intimacy 
and more. Age, color, size is 
unimportant, itive think- 
ing is. Box 304 New- 
bury. Boston MA 02115. 


- vi PY LL/NASHUA 


fessional. ‘ao OWE 30 30 
plus for best friend and con- 
fidante. Searching for a rela- 
tionship based~ on trust, 


aro compete terest 


pohag | Mgnt ob orer ie 
iether ee 
Rls 03048 


Male 48 attractive, sensu- 
ous. seeks female 
18+ for . Box 711 


non-smoker, attractive. 
smali/medium sized, fresh. 
aan Sam kind, child-like 
to share. 
#6099 exp 11 ) 


WATER 
Sax-| self-ac- 
tualizer into stir-fry and 
borscht seeks woman for 
Dostoevskian relationship 
with . Feconcili- 
ation. and estr: t. 
3963 (exp 11/15) 


Romantic, issionate, 
sincere DWM, 48, 5'9':, 155, 
healthy, intelligent, un- 
conventional. s slender, 
sexy lioness to join him in his 
mountain-top lair. POB 3110 
Manchester, NH 03105. @® 
3946 (exp 11/7) 


MRS ROBINSON | 

The graduate is 
Mrs Robinson. SWM, mis 
twenties, handsome. Italian, 
intellectual. Affable person- 
ality. athletic. energetic. 
Seeking sophisticated 
female 25-45. No d . Just 
looking for a sense of adven- 
_ ious inquiries only. 


MUSIC 
Handsome, ssical 
musician. multilingual. 37 
seeks attractive women to 
35 for times. rela- 
tionship. Box 2552 Cam- 

bridge MA 02238 @® 3960 
(exp 11/14) 


a NEW TO BO: Bost 33. 
57. “ms piceare seeks 
cute. warmhearted SF col- 
Woge fepeeee wipoet 
peg eg 
enpis what city has ~ 
offer. @® 1 5962 (exp 11/7) 


Single WM bic in whe cage 


145ibs. in 
greai shape in og Eve fre- 
quently. seeks petite. cute. 
athletic WF. 20-25 for. fun. 
_ Aig) a chance. "You 


3964 aes 11/14) 


swit Ge oe ap 


well aquegied. affluent. 
great sense of humor, seeks 
a spontaneous, unconven- 
tional and slightly crazy WF. 
18-30. who would enjoy 
adventure and pampering. 
Want to meet a woman who 
has never before considered 
nish ly | an ad. This time. 
however. | hope you will as 
this is all_quite honest and 

sincere. @® 3928 (exp 11/7) 


SWAP SE neonates to meet 


attractive older woman who 
is interested in younger man 
pod eAigrecer Ryn: together 

relationship. 
2. 3935 (exp 11/14) 


Ow! OW! OW! 

Work all week, bored to a 
trance. meet me at Axis for a 
midnight dance. | want you. 
hot funk bike art girl. Einstein 
Elvis will take you ‘round the 
wore Tssss... @® 3934 (exp 
11/7) 


Paramour extrodinaire flying 
solo — for passionate. 
intelligent lady. Me? Pro- 
fessional 38 slim, blue-eyed, 
and amorously inclined. 
Seekin term committ- 
ment! 2 (exp 11/7) 
Prov area 


PhD, SWM, age 44, into 
athletics, travel. surf. 
theater. arts. @® 8090 (exp 
10/31) 


Professional SWM, 29, 5’5° 
funny. sincere and attractive. 
Seeks warm-hearted non- 
smoking professional 
woman to love and cook for. 
| am an engineer with a lib- 
eral artsy background, 
bearded. a lover of old mov- 
ies. liberated, and a great 
cook. | also love to fly kites, 
bicycle. travel. listen to 60's 
music. and get excited about 
a ot cup of coffee. Box 
506 North Cambri MA 
02140 #® 8791 (exp 10/31) 


PSST OVER HERE 
SWM, 25, professional. 
handsome, humorous. artis- 
tic. sincere seeks sweet, 
smart,. playful. sincere, 
ets ne) er (18+) SWF for 
rien and maybe ro- 


mance. 8053 lax 10/31) 


QUALITY BRIDGE 


GROUP NEEDS 
disem fourth wiss 
teams experience a plus. 
Box 188 1148 Centre st, 
Newton Cntr, 02159. @& 

3949 (exp 11/7) 


QuIET ENT: 
are the best. SWM, 25, 
9°, nonfat nonsmoker th 
kind honest well-mannered 
drug-free socially aware 
free-thinking sensual female 
lifemate. §000 (exp 

11/14) 


OCTOBER 26, 1990 


aun BARE CAT CATCH 


humorous, Celene. “sree 

taneous, energetic, exotic, 

conn Se SJF. 1 
me! @ 


foso. een 


Young BEAL te is active, 
iconoplast, X-C skiier, pro- 
fessional. Seeks friend, 


® 3951 (exp 11/14) 


Retired gent looking for F 
inion. PO Box 121 
lord MA 01730 


Rock musician 27 SWM 5'5" 
seeks petite, healthy, attract- 
sic together" #3901 (exp 

ex 
= or e 


Rock musician 27 SWM 5'5"" 


. lover, relationship. 
(exp 11/7) 


24 insightful, i 
altruistic, attractive, sincere. 
athletic. -haired, SWM 
61" 170 desires similarly in- 
trospective, natural, com- 
passionate, assertive F (run- 
ner?) 21-27 0 1715 


SHARE F OREVER? 
Adventurous, multi- 


6303, Providence. 
02940-6303. 


SJM 28, . seeks 
female for fun & romance. 
@ 8132 (exp 11/7) 


SJM 28 tall seeks museum. 
film. restaurant. 
tion. walking. companion. 
3952 (exp 11/7) 


SJM seeks SF for long term 
relationship, be girl. = 
8094 (exp 10/30 


SHORE ONLY 
seeks a romantic 
as . one that 


loves cuddlin holdin 
v u ; 

hands. Box 286, ees 
02368 


ing from intellectual under- 
stimulation. seeks artistic 
self-aware non-conformist 
SF 20-35. Funkiness is a de- 
finite plus. @® 7 5961 


SWM, 21, seeks slim, attract- 
ive SWF. 21-30, for fun and 
times. @ 8138 (exp 

1/14) 


SWM 21 shy gdig male 
seeks woman for dinner and 
whatever. Please send 
photo and letter. ©) 1727 


SWM 21. wants friend- 

ship/relationship. Music. 

film. food. talk. affection. 
5940 (exp 10/31) 


SWM 22 59" 160!bs. South 
Shore area. L brown 
hair. brown eyes. Musician. 
psychology major. athletic. 
humorous. Enjoys friends. 
music. movies and the 
Bruins. @® ™ 8089 (exp 
11/07) 


SWM 25. likes live music. 
travel. fun. adventure. seeks 
SF. @® 8044 (exp 10/31) 


fun. friendly and looking for 
possible long term rela- 
tionship. @® 8158 (exp 11/7) 


SWM, 27, very charming. 
with winsome smile. in- 
telligent and wonderful 
sense of humor, seeks SWF 
for friendship, love and the 
most wonderful adventure. 
@ 8133 (exp 11/14) 


SWM, 28, 5°10, 190!bs, 
humorous, warm, likes: din- 
ing. music, excitement, quiet 


friendship/romance. 
appreciate honesty. commit- 
ment & conversation. @® 
2013 (exp 10/31) 


SWM, 30, active, attractive’ 
thrill. seeking SWF. Your 
dream is ready. @® 8114 
(exp 10/31) 


Attractive SWM 30s seeks 
attractive SF for fun ro- 


SWM, 31, 5'4"' 138, hand- 
some. honest, sensitive and 
secure. fun to be with, seeks 
attractive SWF 22-32 for 
friendship/relationship. @& 
8073 (10/31) 


SWM 31, 6’, 165 Ibs, attract- 
ive. great shape, likes mov- 
ies, restaurants, music, 
books, and meeting people. 
Call if you like to talk and 
have fun. @®3955(exp 11/14) 


SWM, 31, artist seeks 
Rapunzel: suspend my dis- 
belief. Call now. @@® 8140 
(exp 11/14) 











OCTOBER 26, 1990 


SWM, 32 6'3", 185, attract- 
ive. love music. concerts, 
movies. comedy clubs, 
beach. good conversation. 
Seeks attractive, romantic, 
nonsmoking SWF, 21-36, 

@ 3972 (exp 
11/28) 


SWM 34. good looking 


. fun, 
environmental lawyer, 
Anglo. spontaneous, 
listener, musician, writer, 
interested in everything, fit, 
seeks SWF 26-34 with al 


values and dark features. @ 


™ §838 (exp 10/3) 


SWM 34, good looking, fun. 
environmental lawyer, 
Anglo. spontaneous, 
listener, musician, nag 
interested in e ing, fit, 
seeks SWF 26-34 with tera 
values and dark features. 

'* 3950 (exp 11/28) 


SWM 35 actor, 
Woody Allen, seeks some- 
one to help me forget Bette 
Midler. Film i 


SWM, 36, 5'6" seeks SBF 
for fun times. 2 5965 


SWM, 36, educated, casual. 
attractive seeks S/DWF 27+ 
for friendship. @® 3942 (exp 
10/31) 


Sateen RnRenEERRERRRRREEEEEnnee 
SWM, 39: Affectionate. 
genuine. introspective. un- 
conventional, humanistic. at- 
tractive. slim 5'6" nonsmok- 
ing teacher seeks affec- 
tionate. slender. attractive 
SWF. | like children. Fi 
dirt roads. theatre. verbal 
and nonverbal communica- 
tion. @® 8047 (exp 11/14) 


SWM, 40, 6’. professional. 
attractive. seeks 18-35 slim, 
attractive lady. Interests: 
scuba. travel. computers. 
honesty. theater and jazz 
® 2045 (exp 11/7) 


SWM 42 professional. hand- 
some. nonsmoker. travel. 
dancing. cooking & arts 
seeks girlfriend. @@® 8899 
(exp 10/31) 


SWM., 46. attractive. PhD. 
good qualities. seeks avail- 
able S/DWF 19-44. @ ': 
8879 (exp 11/7) 


SWM 6'2" 20 years old. En- 
joys music and movies. 
bikes. to go into Boston at 
night. I'm very ec 
enjoy many things HY 
8088 (exp 11/7) 














Wollansdage abd Vioukeene, Trove noe nthe 
Mondays. 
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SWM born in Christian 
26 5'10" 170. earnestly 
seeks female counterpart 
20-30 to share fall in New 
waa who wouldn't wos 
mally expect to meet this 
way. # ©) 5937 


SWM looking for fun 
adventerous petite F to 
share adventures. @# 3973 
(exp 11/7) 


SWM, MD, metaphysics 
author, seeking SWF east 
European ancestry. 
Seriously, ’ 





SWM, outgoing. 
progressive, outdoors- 
S/DF, 30+ communicative, 
energetic, sg Ag a 
er @ 8137 (exp 
11/14) 


SWM, 42. attractive. 
intelligent. down-to-earth, 
with sense of humor. Seek- 
SWF non-smoking — similar 
SWF. @® 8179 (exp 11/14) 


Tall intelligent . established 
BM seeks relationship with 
financially established . 
@ 8139 (exp 11/7) 


used to hang you for 
Neteg creativy. open-mind- 
they just take > Deon 
. So, SWM conven- 

tional worker by day seeks 
attractive DWF or SWF in 
similar predicament. Arts. 
music (eclectic). literature. 
peagy ene conversation. 


smoker. @ (1 5941 (exp 
11/14) 


T Ww. 
SWMe Stary Borapwe, 
cute. spontaneous, creative. 
intelligent, kind, caring, 
humorous, seeks S 
w/passion for metal, moun- 
tains PBS. sunsets, Zen, 
dara beach. lg ste ate 

iNet roaming. Please have 
sense of self and soul. Reply 
in writing only. [ 6648 


Unconventional. magical. 
sensual. playful pagan loves 
pad dancing, seeks witch. 
® 8113 (exp 10/31) 
Unencumbered SWM 40 
5°3" very slim. has slight 
physical impairment. is not 
disabled. seeks mutually car- 
ing relationship with ver 
petite. slender SWF. [1 


pact areata 
Very attractive. SWM. pro- 
fessional. seeking attractive. 
independent. professional. 
physically fit SWF, 24-34: All 
answered! @® 2033 (exp 
10/31) 


swe fe" es 4 


eyes. seeks warm. petite. 
nonsmoking SF no less than 
wonderful. to see what can 
happen. @® 8145 (exp 11/14) 
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BEATTY GWM 29, 155, creative, sin- GWM -looking pro- WEST Hi, Fwould really like to meet 
older ee leaves WM47 Re ns attractive, cere: Seeks monogamous fessional seeks Gay to ski, “Straight”, regan... you. call me. @® 8095 (exp 
madonnas brea’ ;SWM _ straight-acting, athletic relationship with hairy friend travel, have fun. You are 20 sonable guy 29, 6’, 190, 10/31) 
writer, ex-rocker, 42, seeks seeks very goodlocking man 27-33. & 3765 (exp | 3765 (exp 10/31) to 35 straight appearin brown/brown, nice looks, in 
daring dame to ex- and 25-38 for possible rela~w GWM 30 5'10° 175 900d looks . | am good shape. Clean. Would EST OF BOSTON 
ex-perience. @® 8079 (exp tionship. @P 3932 (exp 10 _black/blueprofessionalnon- Straight appearing.  iike to develop friendship,  G' . 5’ 8", slender, look- 
10/31) /31) smoker: look like Tom  @ducated. Write Box 1 possibly i nt re- ing for that special woman 

Good-lookina, muscular Hanks: looking for down to Plaistow, NH 03865 lationship with similar guy for tong- sore relationship. " 

‘Tie Wot haraation resem “straight WM, 26, jock . eam, well-rounded guy. GWM professional attractive ZZ Ze. nchadverse lo Nidelty, = YOial romances. and would 
mirth hath present laughter- Seeks similar good-looking, O66s1 Cs lean-cut 5° 11° 150, nice Sencar sips. eaneuend tt like a warm, romantic, and 
-wrote Grokeepeare. M for friend GWM, 30, 6 2”. 195, guy many interests seeks at- ptoe dt inspired rset oy affectionate L in your life, 
Bachelor, 45. believes inde. _ Ship/relationship. (1.3926 brown/brown, professional active young guy 18-28 for tic ang «mutual venture. then let's get acquainted and 
ferred gratification. Box straight acting and appear- honest rewarding rela~ 655 “46, marlboro. MA see where it leads. () 6653 
2029, cambridge 02238. ing. many interests from tionship. @® 8170 (exp 11/14) 01752. jariboro, . 
3968 Good shape, good looking, sports to theatre, seeki Lonely toler: ; ANT? 
porta a ay Biel p ingene mm 2 ait similar 25-35. @® 3961 on 25 seeks sah or cuaaame iT tnd ho me ome | 
heathy, mmunceet im ae Pa male: iendetip on conn Gwe, MES NQT 475, want you! WE 26.it & foolish 
teltigent. ‘ ambitious. Com. . GWM, 20. good-looking GWM, 31. 59°. 130, intellectual, music, politics.  brown/green. very attractive pene i he ar ioes Sue 
edy. ri Central MA, _ “straight” acting, 150, 5°11, masculine, attractive, in. 8096 exp 10/31 and 3 mayer and in- -" poder hes herselt fully 
seeks WF. #5017 (exp — brown/hazel. student. new _telligent seeking GWM. MajorDad.BlondGWM. a1, ons® ee ee tove: aiwhive. Pieaee 
11/14) to Mestvie. iooking for the 29-96. honest, atfectionate, ST! TeO mustache eres cui NON (UPta.4D only) Must be 10 my love always. Hease 
WM "34 very” good looking proto. (16646 possios ‘roan musta 2698 in cond Conadent and stable. We helps. © 0640 

closeted, seeks ; gees both enjoy jazz, wine, 
21-34 lor tiendstip. i GWM 20 looking for other Pawucket, A 02601 a 8402. M9829 (exp 10/31) ars, mane conversation and FQ RESPOND TO A 
never thought you'd answer GWM for good times. SP 2005 (exp 10/31) : remote Carribbean beaches. 
an ad like this. you're the 8015 (exp 10/31) MATURE 81 48(exp 11/14) PERSONAL AD WITH 
person I'm looking for. GWM. 25, seeks same to | GWM. i. ry attractive, somgent pana ay ro. «WM S262" 100 handsome. 4 APHOENIXBOX 
Be B11 fem} work out at Lowell Holiday. — ioveg’ ousdoors--eayeiing. fessional, non- — masculine, honest, healthy, NUMBER, MAIL 
WM, 38, 170, 6’, handsome, . @® 8121 (exp 10/31) windsurfing, dirt bikes, | Soker. whois sincere. fun discreet, easy-going. all §YOURREPLYTO: 
witty, fit, romantic, seeks at- GWM. 24.67". 175, bibl. bibl canoeing. backpacking.  [0ving. honest and capable straight friends, next 
tractive lady who wants her ‘looking. Straight act.  Seks younger (18+) guy for Of commitment seeks a door.’ Homosexual. not = Boy 
favorite love song to come ag boning. ig meaningful relati @ _ Similar man. 26-48 for gay’ - big difference. Seeks 
true. @ 8108 (exp 11/7) E ; 8. sports, ship that could develop into . Masculine, ‘straight PHOENIX 

music: Seeking similar 18-28 S167 (exp 11/14) eationship. My interests. -.WM to 35. F trust CLASSIFIEDS 

pertdarhhe BAP es sfhy cenetns OO Be ae) Peneng” GWM, 35, masculine, sin- travel. music. theatre, skiing, first. No fems/weirdos. 408 BROOKLINE AVE. 
otrocive SE 26% whos M:. MA01960 DOOY. "cere. ‘seeks 069) Sep Sale Clee Horr yc ares. = BOSTON. MA 02215 
attractive . brother for meaningful Gwaa 8156 (exp 11/14) . 
poi He not afraid. of life's GWM. 24.6. 185bs. brown friendship. ® 8176 (exp ne oe ab WM 34 very good looki MESSAGES 
and eat yg Bo nh ead bred z — 55 GWM for travelling this wine but closeted seeks Wi MESSAGES 
r 6650 J ter to warm oc- ~ iends! hip. i osceleiateeienmeienneemenemnimaalaaale 

rag ag gre Shore guy 18-27. [) 6654 fessional. Into italian opera ao, 3040 never tho RLyeu'S erwtaee HAPPY 
SWM, 31. tall. 4 blond 5'8” and John Waters seeks fun- lexp an e s 
casual. observer, priaeh poy ordered loving companion for honest person I'm looking for. HALLOWEENII! 
feminist. truth-seeker, igge qe pt 1) relationship. # 7 8918 (exp MUSCLE @ 8111 (exp 11/13) 29eon 
understanding. @ 1 394g 18-95. M8122 (exp 10/31) Foe CAPE COD/BOSTON ee 

z am . APE /' Ti WM 49 very shy to meet M 

Pat tah: <A Perea 
eer) friendly, ‘etraront:: GWMS9511"165 bs brjor Tall. handsome, muscular; on South Shore. #8118 HON Bay visu ue. 
nonsmoker. seeking attract.  S@ekS running/biking, swim- brown/blueWM mid — (exp 10/31) night. P] oF seeks similar 
MEN ive fun GWM 20-28. Enjoy ing. skiing. intelligent, up- 30'S Seeks bulky. muscular ———=-————m EE Mie) for support. 
dinner. movies, quiet times. eat. funny. attractive. jn a on suohe rescue tena: POB idea-sharing, coffee. Write: 
ane 3843 (exp 10/31) Sins, ONES! Sacre Ce nee ost Boston Or 18 PO Box 492, Cambridge. MA 
Pamala dal tts hd SE : 
178. down 10 cath cate, GWM, 39, 5° 150, Tal Bere Bionstning. WOMEN MEN sadaeaneeaan iii: 
ARE BLACKS , ing. enjoy music. movies,  >fown/brown. look younger. seeks Goliath, any age with long, black, curly hair on 
really silent in ix Per- outdoors. travel. Seeking Seeks older GM (over 70) for (18+ } PO Box 8143. Salem. SEEKING ths Crokan tite nent > he 
sonals? Please refute it! A © GWM 26-36 to share my life ‘Un & friendship. Prefer MA 01979. Sling along with MEN from Back Bay to Downtown 
29yo 6'5" 175 European with: tired of games and _. energetic person. #11 me wo Prdey 8/50, You wore tieck 
scientist is waiting for you. phonies. Thank you! @® 5018 (expti/i4) NH ttract ing for leather/suede jacket. green 
2088 mn 10/90)" nie hn BA GWM 40's desires to meet Gww, 36, $2. 185. into sail- other GWF for times. skirt, and |. a beige suit. Re- 
——_——————————_- GWM,_27. 510, 160. | ™anwhoknows how to play ing. skiing. bicycling $F 8611 (exp 10/31) tably. we didn't speak. 
Attractive GM 47 to meet brown/hazel. straight acting. video games. Minorties wel- food and good conversation Attrauive LE a2 seeks Sten 8 anene all or write if you're out 
nN older. @ 8112 (exp into movies. fitness. beach. COmMe.!1@#P8100(exp 10/31) looking for friend to share triendship/com nionship in there!(6662 0 
ee Cer aera tor tain, GWM. 40. seeks 30-45 for AnG rom, win 420.9 Nashua NH. @ 8041 (exo = METAL SNAPS 
Attractive. masculine GWM.  s ; ood times. POB 2120 Nashua. NH 03061 8109 10/31) Found behind dumpster in 
20. seeks attractive male for Ont @ 8130 (exp. Boston 02106. # 8154 (exp exp 11/7) Energetic. spontaneous the Zone. Captions name 
relationship. igi the er AE he at SOL 12/19) —_—— fun-loving GWF. 40's. with Yngwie. Nikki. et al. Guaran- 
ill travel. Photo please. GWM. 27 masculine. fit. at- Gww 43 55° 135 brn/brn brnjorn «= “Straight”. sincere. pro- variety of interests. seeks teed no hassle. [) 6649 





Box 115 Maynard. MA - tractive. laidback. Outdoors. ceeks masculine GWM for  ‘essional. 45. 5°10". le sincere friendship. No drugs 





01754. watching sports. music. hi i _ seeks committed or alcohol. [) 6647 OLD FRIEND 

ry - a more. Dislike gay scene. lationship. “Live mid-Cape. tionship. 1 1728 Mtoe ‘itn 0 I've reconsidered and would 

feeconal GWM 32 fio: Seeks Same Haverhill-B0s- Box 1453 Provinetown MA ar GWF 35, seeking honesty. like to see you again 
; ies ton area. @@® 3941 (ex SUPER: WTD warmth. love. and romance Jeanne. 0 

br/bl 165 seeking similiar 14/21) (exP 02657 SF 8116 (exp 11/7) For starring role in my life. with you! @@® 8085 (exp 


GWM 44. 5'10". 160. sincere 10/30) 


stable. 


After bad casting now look- 
ing for you! You are 20-27 
(students ok) blonde a + but 


with sense of humor. 
. oboe. (exp 10/30) Prov 
area 


SEEK é 
T.M. Belden call K. in At- 
tleboro. | know you're out 


155 
brown/hazel. straight acting. 





masculine pro- 


fessional guy. seeks similar. ETRO-WEST AREA 


yoy ree yy reg co ey seeks GWM 18-38 straight 99.45 in good shape. for not a must. | am 34. 6’ 170. ‘i for sincere there. I'd like a cappuccino. 

~~" a ee acting for friendshi friendship or relationship. Be good looking GWM in enter- = B -. 2. ske ve —————— 
beaches. old movies, ro- Possible relationship. sincere. thanks. Box 964  tainment field. We both love — 45, attractive. If you'd like to WANT A CARROT? 

mance. #® 3896 (exp 10/31) 3852 (exp 11/7) Lynnfield MA 01940 @® 8177 _films. theatre. sports. travel make a new pal. call! Oh man! It's October 28th. 

; (exp 11/7) ‘ a romantic times. @ | ® 5972 (exp 11/14) Thank you for the best two 

years of my life. | love you. 


Love. Jeff 





























































































10 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


& THE ARTS 


ACTING 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth Appleby, For- 
mer Managing Director, Al- 
ley Theatre. -6341 


Soursework; Theatre dance 
classes with Rima Miller 
beginning Tuesday, October 
16. 7-10 pm. Call 24-1159 
for information 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


AUDITIONS 


AUDITION rivate 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors. 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby. Former Managing 
Director. Alley Theatre. 
868-6341 


SS 
3 bik M for Jan, Feb nat'l tour 

“The Meeting’. MLK, 
Maicom X and Bodyguard. 
Excellent pay 


ACTORS/SINGERS 


DANCERS 
Courtroom Theatre-paying 
job-immediate replace- 
ments. Jim and Tammy 
Faker. New show: Donaid 
and Ivana Von Trump. Call 
Denise at 742-6210 for 
audition appointment. 


ACTORS WORKSHOP 
Register now classes start 
11/16,17. Full-time days. 
Part-time evenings. meta he & 
film acting & speech. 
commercials. TV soaps % 
fencing. Special teen & child- 
rens classes. Self-improve- 
ment for non-actors. 34th 
year. Free brochure 
423-7313 40 Boylston St 
Boston 


BOSTON OPERA 


THEATRE 4 RENT 
4000 Sq ft located in 
Brighton. Circa 1920 
Theatre/Stage/Balcony/ 
Grand Piano. Great ac- 
coustics. Must be seen. 
$100. Call BOC-6682 


Broadway Cabaret audtion- 
ing for 1 male tenor and 1 
female soprano for broad- 
way review at area res- 
taurant. Audition dates are: 
Sunday. October 28 2pm 
and Sunday, Nov. 25 2pm 
508-858-0341 (call Jim) 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe. Camb. 661-0993 


Chekov Theatre and Film 
Co. open auditions for * ‘Sea 
Gull" and ‘Pinnochio™ 10/29 


Dancers, musicians, and 1 
actor for 2 paid concerts 
Reply by 11/1 call 322-8161 


TS 
Dir. Judy Braha offering in- 
term. and adv. scene study 
classes for the professional 
actor. Limited enroliment. 
Call 576-3470 


Discover your comedic voice 
with a professional com- 
edy/improv actress/teacher. 
Two Different Workshops 

in Tue. Nov 6 OR Thr. 
Nov 8. Call 331-8136 


Equity and open call for 
understudy and future re- 
placements for ‘Groucho: A 
Life In Review.’ (Must be 
familiar with the play) Also, 
seeking Cabaret ormers 
for upcoming 4 person re- 
vue. Everyone bring ballad 
and uptempo. Accompanist 
provided. Theatre Lobby. 
216 Hanover St.. Boston. 
Auditions are Monday, Octo- 
ber 29 from 10:00 A.M.- 3:00 
P.M 


Find out how to get com- 
mercial. jingle and studio 
work as a vocalist. 247-8689 


HEAD SHOT COPIES 
Top Quality Litho Printed 
$.20 each 500 min order 
Composits. ——e and 
air a available Name 
and Logo Free. For sample 
and info call: 617-471-5557 


INTRODUCING 
GOODLIFE PRODUCTIONS 
MUSIC PRODUCTION 


Complete MIDI/SMPTE re- 
cording facility. Artist sup- 
port and development 
creative project evaluation 
and consultation. Innovative 
use of state of the art equip- 
ment and a thorough knowl- 
edge of music performance 
and arranging. All applied to 
realize an appealing rep- 
resentation of your music. 


825-7363 


MC for Clubland the best 
party in the free world. Must 
have experience in theatre 
and stand-up comedy. Con- 
tact Jeff Prayter at 
508-755-7751 btwn 1-4pm 


MOVEMENT FOR 
PERFORMERS 
based on Authentic Move- 
ment and the Alexander 
Technique 
Katie Singer at 
876-9656 


PRIVATE COACHING 
Spiro Veloudos artistic direc- 
tor of the Publick Theatre 
and director and acting in- 
structer at Lyric Stage is now 
accepting students for pri- 
vate coaching in Techniqies. 
Monologues, Audition Prep, 
= ing Shakespeare, Voice 

Dialect and the Busi- 
noes of Acting in Boston. 
First session free. Call 
782-5425 for an interview 
appointment. 


STAND UP COMEDY 
Comedy partner wanted to 


make two an. team. Call 
John M-F after 6PM, wkends 
anytime 646-1049 


Call 


FEMALE LEAD 


VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 
music is now 
auditions for 
female vocalists for 
opening of three new 
groups to record and 


on national tour. 
Previous experience 
not necessarily a pre- 


uisite; we are 
i for fresh, 


ener new talent. 
J.D. at 738-0044 


TOP 


FASHION 
MODELS 
NEEDED 


Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


617*566¢5901 


"Win The 
Audition" 


Spaces Still Avaliable 
call for information 
492-4212 


Scholarship Auditions! The 
National Shakespeare Con- 
servatory holds auditions for 
Philip Meister Awards for 
Outstanding student actors 
Nov 10 in Boston. The Con- 
servatory offers a Two-Year 
Professional Actor Training 
Program in NYC. Call for ap- 
pointment and information. 
1-800-472-6667. 


Self contained Cabaret acts 
for future bookings at 
Theatre Lobby. Send re- 
sumes and demo tapes to 
Theatre Lobby, 216 Hanover 
Street. Boston, 02113. No 
Telephone Calls, Please. 


WEST SIDE STORY 
Oct 29.30. 7-10 pm. All roles 
open be prepared to dance- 
Jazz and Ballet. Bring pix 
and resume. If called back 
Nov 5 prepare two songs 
one up-tempo one ballad, 
not from show. Bring own 
music. Turtle Lane Play- 
house 244-0169 for appoint- 
ment 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7. Improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth Ap- 
pleby. Former Managing Di- 
rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 


24 TRACK RECORDING 
AT 16 TRK RATES 
Free prod, arr & accmpnmnt. 

Ryansongs, 508-433-8192 


AAA WANTED: 
People who play instru- 
ments. We = & sway & 
have lots of s & O % aae 
Frank & Jim. 


Aggressive, wild guitar 
player w/ vocals seeks 
band. influences: Jimmy 
Page. Joe Perry. 585-4514. 


Bass & drums sk essive 
yet atmospheric guit & vox to 
complete -“ Fock band. 
Pract space. Eric 628-2778 


A YER 
y opr Ayee vox, 


DEMO TAPES 


ACCEPTED FOR 


NATIONWIDE RADIO 


AIRPLAY 
NOW 


1900 990 1400 


ar 


TSIEN 


MUSICIANS OF ALL STYLES 
ANYONE WITH A PRODUCT 
OR SERVICE FOR MUSI- 
CIANS CAN LEAVE OR 
USTEN TO MESSAGES. 


NSDORUSIRBEND 


first min- 95 cents add 


24 TRACKS 
$24 PER HOUR 


PLATINUM SOUND 


nett BOW! 
1-800-MIX DOWN 
617-983-9999 
16 track & MIDI 
617 984-5381 


Discount with 
wart 0 


MUSIC 


anything audio 


Tascam 38 8 track w/dbx 
$1625 used 


(617) 426- 2875 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


For a Limited Time: 
Absurdly Low Prices 


.PA RENTALS 
« SOUND ENGINEERS - 


PHIL DAVIDSON 
1-800-244-7491 


Regula: Price $1,700 
Price 81,199 


24 Track Recording 
(617) 585-9470 


seeking a band? 
musicians? 
Call Now! 


868-5750 


BASS PLAYER NDED 
For orig hrd rock band. 
Ride Em High w/Bos best 
guitarist. Vocals & dedi- 
cation. John 536-0867. 


BASS SOUGHT 
by Boston pop/rock band 
with demo & space, for gigs 
& recording project. Pref 
exp, vox, writing & 
groove/aggressv/creative 
Style. Infl: Costello, 5 
Beaties, Pixies, Cavdgs 
Reed. Chilton. 262-4683 Ted 


BASS bo ne — agg 
Orig band w/ oe 
Aopun. Call Dan 2657. 


Bass with vox wanted for 
high energy rock RB band. 
Trans & dedication nec. Fun 
band. AJ (617) 489-2130. 


Bass wntd for currntl 
perfrmg/negotng rock band. 
Dedicated & heading for Irg 
scale success. 74! 01. 


BLUES BASS 
Blues outfit in need of hard- 
driving experncd bass playr. 
Must be willi to travel. 
Serious inqu. only. 894-6210 


Bs/comp seek F voc to form 
original 8 infil? Likes: 
early BS —. Call 


Busy GB band seeks lead 
singing —_ or keys. Gigs 
through ‘91. Good money, 
no hassles. "93.6936 


SONGWRITERS 


Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 


$8.50/hr Intro Special. 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge. 
8 Track MIDI Recording. 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 


Can play all styles funk. latin 
etc 562-0364 


CRITICAL CONDITION 
Is auditioning hard rock bass 
plyers for orig rock bnd. Call 
David at -481-6808 or 
Kenny at 508-485-6771 


Ormr & sngr/sngwrtr Iki p for 
gtr plyr & bass plyr to 
band--country/rock ora. 
623-1664 or 79. 


DRUMMER 
Drummer wntd for 
band Straight ahead, solid... 
Infl are Jim Carrol. The Fall 
and The Veivets... Call (617) 
322-3754 or 631-6259 


For original alternative band. 
infis: Ventures. Velvets. 
60's sound. Please call 
631-6259 or 322-3754 


DRUMMER sought by estab Sought by estab 
/2EP's to date 


oriented mus 254-3887 


drummer w/country roots & 
rock wnted fopr record- 
ing & road work. Call Paula 
at 617-625-3928. No 
drgs/metal. 


Dynamic bass player wntd 
for orig rock ind. Strong 
presence & i 
must. Call 625-7617 


Eight To The Bar seeks full- 
time experienced pro- 
fessional guitar player. Well 
versed in R & B/swi ng 
styles. Vocals preferre 
Heavy time & travel committ- 
ment. (203) 272-0597 


Estab ori 


have equip & trans. Call Joe 
894-7981 or Bob 698-0931. 


EXP BD w/RECORD sks 

Psych text Airy Git 

orig. like Cure/Cult Ant 
-4715 NO Berk st 


Experienced soundman 
wanted for steady full time 
work with one of Boston's 
top bands. 617-321-8089 


Female keyboardist w/lead 
vocals sought by working 
Top 40 GB band. North 
shore area. 944-1475. 


Female rock vocalist and 


titudes call 651-2739 


Former Baton-Ri key- 
boardist is now available for 
instruction. showcases & 
studio work. Call Mark at 
(508) 877-2718. 


F singer avail to sing com- 
merical jingles. 15 yrs prof 
exp and voice over services 
also avail call 728-1419 


FUNK 


Guitar, keys wanted for 
——— giging band. Infl inc 
rince, 


Gtr/vx sks form/join band. 
infl: Fall, Pix, Gang4, PiL. 
WedPres. RHitch, MPython, 
Xtc. DLynth. Sean 254-7455 


HUGE BASS 


Low-end sonic boom 
needed. Orig 1990 hard 


SYouth. John 742-1031 


Internat! dist BMG rock rec 
artist sks guit playg key- 
boardist. Tech. & physci. req 
expctd. (617) 871 55268 


for estab GB Top 
pyre ods bd, 99 at, trans 
& eqpmt. 286-3017. 


Keyboard wanted for 
progressive rock mae — 
gigs. rehearsal 

Studio date. Call 7: 1645 


LEAD GUITAR 
sought by pop/rock band w/ 
space, 6 demo. Have 

. drums & strong 
Squeeze, Bowie, 


MALE VOCALIST 
Working funk/r&b band 
seeking male vocalist 
to share lead. 
Dave 666-1231 


a a ee 
Needed: Vocalist w/double 
on saxes for GB band. 
Awesome group. Info call 
Joe 64 ; 


player- y 
p Pee on rck bnd 
wants keyboard musician. 
* Call Joe 782-8187. » 


Pianist/ accordianist needed 
for Klezmer Conservatory 
Band, Internationally known 
Yiddish music ensembie. 
Call for more info. 926-2911. 


Producer seeks vocalist for 
international record deal. 
247-8689 


RRR 
Srenommeeey ieee 
ro or system 

for hire. With exc, outhos d 

processing rack..Nightly and 

multiple rates. Call 

David 603-539-6800. 


R&B hip-hip show band 
needs guitar front person 
w/tenor voice. Choreog, im- 
age & transportation a must. 
Call Gary at 826-5959. 


Saxophonist needed 10 jo! 
p/t established working 


band. V & vocals 
plus. ‘Ron 846.0087 

Seek creative bass. keys. 
drums/ latin perc! Orig! 


band. Serious pros! Have 
interest, demos! 522-2588 


Strip seeks replacement 
bass & drummer. Must have 


Call 229-2467 | Iv msq 


Voc/strst needs 
eed ly nr heap a9 for cre. ore. 
pop/roc d 
& latin infl. Gil 102 


el 
Wanted: bass & drums. 
James Brown. Eric Dolphy, 
Hendrix, King Crimson. 
Must be = sick; Obviously 
days & evenings 227-8433 


Wntd: M /sngwrtr for 
orig alt synth band. midi a+. 
not necc, must be dedicated. 
Infl. N Order, 0 Mode, Yaz. 
617-625-5383. Iv msg 


player. Rock covers & or- 
iginals. Serious attitude 
trans. GSB 391-4430. 


ieee 
INSTRUCTION _ 
RECORDING CLASS to 


pose your own demos in a 


_ call 61 7-782-3367 


BASS LESSONS by Berklee 
Grad w/ much exp. Learn 
funda ' 


inging lessons. w/ best 
teacher in town. Rock. 
folk. mus theatre 625-3733 | 


Berklee Professor oy ey 
state of the art private k 
board inst. 1st free 628-7. 


Caring voice. teacher 
w/degree. Most styles. 
beginners wicm, 876-1489 - 


Folk/Classical Guitar. 

Bach to The Beatles. 
James Tayler/Paul Simon. 
Neil Young/More! 367-5067 


‘l want & meke 
best you've ever 


Let us help make 
you the next 
Superstar! 


Courses begin every 
12 weeks 


GODDARD 


MU N) CORN 613 (0,0 8 


NSTRUMEN 


773-8122 
LLLLJLILILULL 


Dante Pavone will 

Stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
SPECIALIST in correcting 
vocal and breathing prob- 
lems and in res' dam- 
32 pon voices. 423-7581 after 


Karen DeBiasse Berkiee 
Grad and lead singer of Girl 
On Top is accepting stu- 
dents for voice, guitar. and 
songwriting. Call 437-9141 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD! 


Beginners to advanced, 20 
yrs performance experience 
in rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 
& funk w/Berklee 

sition. and classical & Jazz 


Learn to sing ina ‘supportive 
atmosphere. inners wel- 
come. Maryann 93-9571 


PIANO LESSONS 
Blues. Jazz, Classical. Pop. 
All levels 617-666-2166 


Songwriters: learn from 
Robin Lane. published writer 
w/hits. 547-4653. 


STUDY GUITAR 
Berklee Grad. Welcomes all 
levels for Cn caband and 
lesson in 
trak studio! Free Tel teas lesson! 

Call Ken 617-776-1146 


Study Guitar Pop. Rock. 
R&B. Jazz. Creativity meets 
common sense. Ex- 
perienced teacher who 
studied with Charlie 
Banacos. Peter 327-7143 


& EQUIPMENT 
BASS SALE 


Guild 

bass. $6 

finish jazz bass, $600. 

der bass cab w/ 2 10's, and1 
18 inch spkr. Has full range 
and seperate hi/low inputs. 
$300. Call Dave 5723 Ive 
msg. 


instruments/equipment of all 
types 762-6284 eve 


EMU EMAX SE 
SAMPLER/SY 
Immac cond, lots of extras: 
hard case. pedals, 100 
sound disks. dust cover, 
sound designer software 
(Mac). $1450 cash/MO only. 
Call John 232-6384 7-10pm. 


A | 
Ensoniq EPS w/ 2X. $1100. 
Roland Space Echo, $150. 
Maestro Echoplex. $150. 
Call 861-8840 
Leave message. 


GUITARS 
FOR SALE 


Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955. Flying 
V-1958 reissue. Gretsch 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats. Ba etc. 329-8081. 
267-607 


INKSPOT DECEASED 
Yamaha HX ig keybd organ, 

complit w/disc drive, 2 amps. 
& bench. Like new. used 2 
mos. $19,000 will sacrifice, 
$10,000. 603-267-8108 


Korg electronic piano 76 
keys dynamic touch, tone 
variance built-in stereo 
speakers, like new, best 
offer 323-7044 


IN JAPAN 
vane 1A acoustic new 


Piano Japan built with im- 
ported German mahogany 
wood, near sess con- 
dition. $1500 Call Bryant at 
1-603-424-2520 after 6pm 


exc cOMMPEDS Mine nsoniq 

EPS w/ 2X, $1100. Roland 

— Echo $150. Maestro 

Speco = yao $150. call 
Ive msg 


Orig 1964 Rickenbacker 
Mode! 365, collector's item, 
very cool. Must see. 

/BO. Scott 497-6222 
ext 377, evenings 846-7978. 


Piano, 5'2" baby grand, 
Altenburg, 2yrs old, like new 
}. $5200, 


PIANO STUDENTS Recon- 
peng refinished, a ae 


Oo evel i970. 868-5983 


OCTOBER 26, 1990 


wo Bedrooms - 
includes ALL utlities (HT. Hd ELECTRIC, 4 GAS) 
ss 1st and security only 
opportunity 


Equal 


Housing 


(GREDRUOM GOOM ‘BYEAVAM "RLS UHOUY ‘BHA VUDOLOMd "RISK WRIEO 
791 Tremont Ser 


FAS OFT GED Boston, MA 02118 617-536-2622 


track recorder, 5 theyecurds. 
road cases, amps, drums, 
etc. Ed (617) 585-1851. 


Studio liquidation-many 
Classic items. All mint or ex- 
cellent. make offer leave 
mess. (413) 594-6174 


Violin: Martin, early 1900's, 
recently restored, good 
tone. w/case. BO. 


PHOTOS! | 
Internationally published 
photographer avail for all of 
your promotional photo 
needs. 617-731-1400. 


PIANO MOVING 

Expert-Lowest rates. Also 

total restoration. buy. sell. 
617-447-3739 


SEEKING GIGS? 
We have New ind Cov- 
ered. Call The Getters 
Hotline 617-522. 


TICKETS 


PAYING TOO MUCH 
FOR TICKETS 777 


1447 Salem NH 03079 


TICKETS 
1ST 10ROWS 


+ Andrew Dice Clay 
+ Judas Priest w/ Mega- 
death and Testament 
» Fleetwood Mac 
+ AC/DC 
+ Heart w/ Cheap Trick 
+ Santana 
* The Allman Bros. 
At Worcester Mem Aud. 


TOPSHELF 
TICKETS 


TICKET WORLD 


Jongtomvennanenmina:” 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


1MOl RENT 
For limtd time: ‘diy low 
prices. Boston Rehearsal 
Studios - renovtd, 
in So. End, sec guard, eas’ 
load-in, free pkng. 569- 569-9004 


$175 & up, convenient & se- 
cure location, plone ot pase 


pai_reetnenits etna 
NORWOOD, Heated re- 
from 


hearsal space 
$225 per month Easy access 
469-0483 


Rabbit Road 8 + 16 track 
recording studio. studio, 1 ha with 
engineer. 508-462. 


EMPIRE REHEARSAL 


Boston's ee Studios 
a Over 10 Years 
H ! 
Secure’ 24 Cher ake. is. Call 
Now! 566-4200 


NATIONAI 
REHEARSAI 
STUDIOS 


617-391-8272 


© ALL PRICES ALL SIZES 
AVAILABLE NOW IN 
BOSTON 


(617) 423-4959 
nabs 


BIG SPACE 
SPACE SPACE 


Rehearsal space available. 
All hours. All day. Tech set- 
up. Theatre. etc. Joy Of 
Movement. Cambridge 
492-4680 


BAND SEEKS 
inexpensive rehersal space. 
Ted at 262-4683. 


aK RMB 8 
MODELING 
any 


tractive older women need. 
ed as well. Call 332-4292 


F wnted for boudoir. glamor 
ste gy > session. No 
exp nec 4 ; 


332-0232 between 11-5pm 


Ber ee 
STUDIOS 


BOSTON, avail-immed non 
live-in 800+ 3 ft frgnt elev 
grt light safe, /mo incids 
all utils call Hans 547-8248 


BOSTON, clay artist has spc 
avail w/ kilm and slab roller 
in safe S. End artist bidg 
$145/mo Call 282-5927 


BOSTON/Roxbury, Artists 
live-in loft space. Lrg win- 
dows. Now avi. Free month. 
From $640. RE, 787-2777 


CHARLESTOWN, 1460 Sq ft 
$706+/mo. 


Bill 242-4480 


CHELSEA, Waterfront. 400 
Sq ft at $250 or 700 Sq ft at 
$400. Non live—in 227-8069 


_ CHINATO 
Studio Space. 

$375/mo No live-in. 

Available Nov 1st. 


542-8274 


FORT POINT, artist studio 
900 sq ft $560 per mo $2000 
key fee 268-1493 


FORT POINT, beaut loft 
prime cond prvt bth & kitch 
polished hrd wd firs sk 
lights city view 1600 Sq 
75/mo Key fee $3500 or 
bo 269-1609 or 623—3812 


FORT POINT CHANNEL- 
Visual artist studio. 1000 sq 
ft. Lease ASAP. Call Robert 
574-9291 or Lisa 695-1958. 


FORT POINT- Live-in lofts: 


720 sq ft $575/mo; 780 sq ft 
$575/mo. No key fee. Call 


. key fee neg 242-7383 





OCTOBER 26, 1990 


cameos 
LIMOUSINES 


Btn tee 
Camelot Coach 
Limosine Service 
Fall Special 
* Formal Night Out 
+ Special Occasions 
+ Airport & Corporate 
Service (24hrs) 
1-800-339-5152 


SOPHISTICATED 


LIMOUSINE. 
For the elegant evening of 
discreet luxury, chauffeur 
driven Lincoin stretch 
limosuines. Airport service 
available (617) 846-2000 or 

279-0001 


FOOD 


A STEAK IN THE 

NEIGHBORHOOD 
39 Dalton St at the Sheraton 
Boston Hotel & Towers fea- 
tures real food, good tunes 
and great times! Reasonably 
priced hearty servings of 
old-fashioned American 
food available for take-out 
and delivery. Call A Steak in 
the Neighborhood, 262-1822 
or order by fax at 236-6012 


ORIENTAL GROCERY 
Korean Japanese Chinese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries. 


783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave. Allston 


MORRISON CATERER 
522-6635 
Gourmet Natural Foods 


SAL’S ITALIAN 
KITCHEN 
Breakfast/Homestyle Cook- 
ing. Mon-Fri 7-10am 
Union Sq. Somerville 


623-9507 
Try our dinners...A specialty! 


THE LOADING ZONE 
BBOQ-"We Rib You 
All the Way” 
Serving Dinner Thurs-Fri- 
Sat till Midnite; Sun-Wed till 
11. 150 Kneeland St (Btwn 
Chinatown & South Station) 


FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


CAMBRIDGE 


: CLUB 
Pizza. Calzones. SUBS. 
Salads. B-B-Q and forzen 
ogurt. M-Sat 8am-12pm: 
un 8-9pm FREE DELIVERY 
tiam to Close. 2445 Mass 
Ave 497-0833 


(a 
ASTROLOGY 


HALCYON 
ASTROLOGICAL 


SERVICES 

Learn what the Stars have to 

say about You as forecast 

through the ancient Chinese 
science of 


ASTROLOGY 
Halcyon Astrological 
Services provides pro- 
fessional astrological charts 
with or without interpretation 
(fifteen to twenty pages). 
Just send your name, place 
of birth (City & State) time of 
birth (AM or PM) birth date & 
return address along with a 
check or money order pay- 
able to: Halcyon Astrological 

Services P.O.Box 2089. 
Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 
Chart (Only)- $10.00 Chart & 
interpretation- $20.00 (Allow 

2-4 weeks for delivery) 


ASTRO LIBRARY 
Non-profit astrological 
library needs donations: 
Books. tapes, magazines. 
The Heart Center Library 
315 Marion, Big Rapids, 
MI 49307 (616) 796-3940 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 

pointe eg. J eports * Birth 

Charts * 3 Month forecasts « 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATIONS 
BY MARY JANE. 


All Services Confidential. 
508-966-0782 M/C VISA 


ASTROLOGY EAST 
ffering a complete 
line of astrological 
charts and interpreted 
reports for the amateur 
and professional astrologer 
Natal + Relationship + 
Progressions & Transits 


CALL 617-323-EAST 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


EXTRAORDINARY 
PSYCHIC 
COUNSELOR, 
Randal Clayton Bradford. 
dele gh enhance- 
ment/heal ing. Phone con- 
sultations. Visa/MC/AMEX. 
(213) 820-5281 or 
(213) REALITY. 


Conelens THE EDGE inter- 


pretation available. Past life 

oes ag enue a ae 

analysis. ting a : 
354-094 


Me OE 


Oe att allie at watt ocala 


Crinees Paes 6 

hinese sian Food 

Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


“ The Best Cookies in the 
Country” 
The Cookie Hotine % Open! 


1-900-e80-YuMM 
We hip Anywhere 
U 


in the US' 


_ BLUE DINER 
Serving late nite Mon-Thurs 
till 11, Fri-Sat till Midnight, 
and Sunday till 1 . We 
also Deliver Dinner Till 10pm 


CLASSIC HICKEN 
1662 Beacon St. Brookline 


Marinated Rotisserie 
Chicken, hot vegtables. 
soups and salads. 


739-1133 
Delivery 11:30-3 and 5-9pm, 
home or office. 7 days. Back 

Bay. Brookline, Chestnut 
Hill. Allston and Brighton. 


MANGANARO’S 
America’s foremost Italian 
Papas features Olive Oil. 

opressata. Smoked 
Mozzarella, Colavita, 
Balsamic Vinegar, DeCecco 
Pasta. and Provuletti. Gift 
baskets are our specialty-fill 
with the above products or 
your old favorites. Call or 
send for our color brochure. 


1-800-4-SALAMI 
1-800-472-5264 


VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken. Subs, Pizza. Ice 
Cream. Chinese Food. Dry 
Cleaners, Film Processing 

and Video Tapes. 


247-7000 


WING IT 
Boston's best chicken wings 
delivered free! “Perfect 
chicken for an imperfect 


Have your Party i 
an Historic 1889 Castle-like 
Carriage House at the Mu- 
seum of Tran: ition in 
Brookline (617) 522-6547 


Binsonmp zone 


Call Don Levy 


GREAT PARTY 


ae 2 

or Pri jairs 

Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


esate te 
THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 


ESE ETRE I 
ADULT CHILDREN OF 


tion. offers help in breaking 
unhealthy patterns in rela- 
tionships and changing limit- 
ing behaviors. In- 
surance/sliding fee. S.Rose. 
L.1.C.S.W., 547-3339 


AGIANT STEP IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
~ Far superior to any 
therapy I've Had” 


CPI PSYCHOTHERAPY 
MARC D. MCGARRY 


617) 354-1660 
The Now a ordard of Ther- 
apy « Interview me without 
charge * Call for Brochure 


Psychotherapy: Heart- 
centered approach. Gentle. 
caring. safe environment. 
Specializing: Inner Child 
Healing. Mar 
(617) 5371 


BOOKS 
for inspiration, spiritual up- 
lift. peace of mind. Send 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for free booklist to: 
Primbooks, P.O. box 216, 
Dumont, NJ, 07628. 


Do you blame God? Do you 
know what cause and effect 
mean? Free information: 
Universelles Leben, Post- 
fach 5643 Ab. 3/6 D-8900 
Wurzburg, W. Germany. 


EATING DISORDERS 
Anorexia + Bulima « 
Compulsive Eating 
group * individual + couples 
* family therapy 


VALERY ROCKWELL, 
M.ED. 492-7843 


Exp. caring therapist dealing 
w/ noe wit prance 
personal problems etc. - 
est fees. Dorothy 491-6408 


en TES ES in 
Pins uue nies wae 
J Lowe Campbell interview 
on 


chal taekelose: anil 
sonal thology ca 
817-776-0317 leave msg 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


Boston Mag's - Best local 


draft 1989. Delicious food. 
unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Perfect for next 
function 


—_—_——_—_—_—— 
FRIAR TUCKS 
pgs 
Up to 1 eople 
Prv Room 523-9417 


@ PLAYERS 


PARADISEO ; 

B Maxamillian's Billiards: 
Nashua’s best kept secret. 
Games and much more. No 
pool hall like it. 254 Dan't 
Webster Hwy. 603-888-0447 


ADULT CHILDREN OF 
DYSFUNCTIONAL 
FAMILIES 
You survived. | can help you 
thrive. End sadness and low 
self-esteem. Learn self-as- 
sertion and direct com- 
munication. Have rela- 
tionships where you feel 
safe strong . free. joyful and 
spontaneous. LICSW 
492-3133 


DYNAMIC, 
CHANGE ORIENTED 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Stay in shape- Get a good 
Psychological working out 
with an Active, experienced 
LICSW. Self-Esteem issues. 
depression. anxiety and 
survivors of troubled 
loam+t ies... 
*Group.individual & Couples 
therapy 
*Free initial interview 
*Most insurance accepted 


ARBOR 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
_230-1501 OR 327-5770_ 


THERAPIST FINDER 

Free » Group & Individual 
“Find a therapist with the 
skills. background and fee 
you want through Mental 
Health Connections.” 


863-1583 


TUNNEL OF LIGHT 
Do the Holidays get you 
down? Do they make — 
feel alone? Anxious? 
pressed? This year give 
yourself a present, come talk 
it out. Learn coping and re- 
laxation skills with 2 compe- 
tent therapists. Limited en- 
roliment. Call Tunnels of 
Light, Counseling As- 
sociates. Morissa 776-0122 
Cindy 926-8414 


eM Ge cre a 
INSTRUCTION 


A 
cssal ie cor Even- 


ings, mornings. Spiritually & 
Prysicalh onane, . Margo 
(617) 326-5371 


Pe a. tnd 
KOUK SUN DO 
TAOIST HEALING ART 

ONGOING CLASSES 


FIRST CLASS F 
ERSAR TON CENTER 
240-A ELM ST. 
SOMERVILLE 
Davis Sq. + Red Line 
Melly & Martin Bock 


A2 cote Te ees trop- 


ical paradise featuring 
authentic caribbean 
architechture. The 100 Ca- 
pacity Crescent Club, has 
pocket billiards. CO 
Jukebox, antique seating 
and a mahogany bar. Com- 
plete bar and kitchen 
services throughout. One 
Boylston Place, Boston, 
02116 (617) 451-1955 


PARTY 
SERVICES 

GAIL BLOOMER for ALL 
OCCASIONS Bartending 


Services Available 
(617) 738-9812 


HANGTHEDJ | 
The middle of your pany is 
the wrong time for a DJ to 
educate you. What you want, 
I'll spin it. Everybody winds 
up on the dance floor. 
Absolutely tasteful. 
Wes Junior 739-7040 


MOVEMENT FOR 


PERFORMERS 
based on Authentic move- 
ment and Alexander 
Techniques. Cali Katie 
Singer at 876-9656 


Personalized Fitness 
Instruction 
LOOK GREAT - 
_FEEL GREAT | 
Specialized programs in: - 
Weight Training + Body 
Building * Aerobics + Nutri- 
tion + Overall fitness 
Boston & All Western 
Suburbs Cali Dan 
508-653-1280 


Yoga and Macrobiotics; On- 
going lyengar Yoga Classes 
in Cambridge-Somerville. 
Karin Stephan In Cam- 
bridge-Somervilite 
617-497-0218 or 
617-666-9551 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 


BODY THERAPIES 
Look, feel, function your 
best. Reduce stress. relieve 
pain. Swedish, sports 
massage. Deep tissue. 
energy work. AMTA 
certified. licensed. Steven 
Cordoza. LMT 787-5316 


TREAT YOURSELF | 
to “ A Gift of Health ~. 
Licensed Massage thera- 
pist. By appointment. Low 
rates. Pamela. 923-4054. 

WOMEN ONLY. 


Healing, Energizing Sports 
+ Oriental messegs. a 
Porter Sq. Cherie 628-8272 


FEEL THE POWER 
Therapeutic -“hands on" 
bodywork with or without oil. 
Revitalizing, Relaxing, 
Stress ne Relieves 
aches & pains. $40/hr. Stu- 
dent discount. Green line lo- 
cation. By appointment. 
Licensed and Certified. 
Saturday/Sunday hours. 


734-8182 - 


SWEDISH SPORTS 
And p tissue bodywork. 
Reduces stress, relaxes, Re- 
lieves shoulder, neck and 
lower back pains. $40/hr. 
Student discount. Green line 
location. By appointment, 

Licensed and Certified. 

Saturday/Sunday hours. 

Gift Certificates Avi. 


734-8182 


Massage and relax; hour 
full body; Various techni- 
ques. Men & Women. Call 
Bill 617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist. 


Mas Therapy. $50/hour 
782 Deborah St. laire 


FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable + Tra- 
ditional and Rw te pn 
weddings « me parties 
for birthdays * Corporate 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner 

and cocktail parties. 


MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 
AN 
EXTRAVAGANZA! 


Select Entertainment 
Productions 


617-595-8191 
MAKE YOURSELF THE 


% STAR 
Why just remember the good 
times when can relive 
them every day? Videotape 
your special event at your 
location. 


1-800-287-7481 


MIRACLE RUSSIAN 
ISCOVERY! | 
Stop Smoking/Lose Weight 
without Hypnosis! Only one 
session. Money Back 
Guaranteed! 617-323-9125 
Alexander Tetelboym 


SWEDISH MASSAGE 
Relieves stress and pain. 
Deep muscle Sports- 
massage available. 
Licensed. Low fee. Elise 
1-800-902-EASY 


NURTURING 
Excellent swedish style 


massage. Relaxing full body. 
508-459-8407 


THERAPUTIC HEALING 
MASSAGE 
Non-sexual. Deep tissue 
bodywork. meditative 
massage. body-mind ap- 
proach. 9am-9pm Mar: 
(617) 326-5371 


Relieve body-mind stress 
through massage therapy. 
David Perez 629-2518 


SPORTS 


MASSAGE RELIEF. 
Enjoy total Relaxation. Low 
Rates. Alan 247-0195 


Swedish massage for re- 
laxation. Bob 247-0195 
Student Discount Fens. 


THERAPUTIC 


MASSAGE 

Stressed out? Massage by 

appointment. 876-6406 Rod 
WHOLISTIC 


MASSAGE 


Nurturing-Caring Bodywork 
Stress Reduction 
Hot Tub Mineral Soak 
Private Wooded Setting 
TAI SUMMERS CMP 
508-358-5507 
508-358-4863 


Se ae 
SELF-HELP 


FAMOUS 
REVOLUTIONARY 
RUSSIAN -- 
SMOKING 
AND WEIGHT 
LOSS 
TREATMENTS 


Highest success. One time 


$50. No waiting. Brookline. 
617-566-0169 


Have read dianetics 
Call 1- FOR-TRUTH for 
a free personality test. 
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-STALLION-ENTERPRISES 
Male Revue-Ladies Onty 
Bachelorette Parties 
All Occassions-944-6509 
THE BAR KEEP CO. 
Party staff & services. 
Professional help for your 
parties. Call for our rates. 
666-3493 


MUSIC AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


PROFESSESIONAL DJ 
Excellent music 
Excellent price 


Laser Sound 489-2142 


ALTERNATIVE DJ 
Specializi in Alternative 
music, Available for 

$10/NIGHT!! 
-No tricks! New in Area and 
desperate for exposure. 
What have you got to lose? 
in Boston 
617-274-5276 or 
603-886-5789 - 

Evenings, weekends 

Offer ends 11/31... 


someone to 
listen? Kind. receptive pros 
you can talk to about any- 
thing. $20/per hr. Call for 
apt. 617-566-2741 


nase sE on 
READINGS 


TAROT READINGS 


had bs Lag ee ire 


Frida 
Bookstore. 58 JFK St. 
Cambridge MA 


STRESS-PROBLEMS 
Do you need 


PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE PHONE 

as featured up in Camden 

Herald. Belfast Republican 
Journal and Preview 

magazine. Phone readings 
$30 for 1/2 hr. $50 for an hr. 

New England References 
MC/Visa Dorothy 

207-445-4309 


ERAS. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


you have a specia 7 

* The answer is Blowin in the 
wind 

Prayer dust- Heaven sent- 
Say a prayer-Blow in the air- 
In Jesus name- Believe and 
Recieve(Smail cash con- 
tribution accepted due to ad 
cost send addressed 
stamped envelope to...) 
Shep's Spiritual Dust PO 
Box 2007 ROME GA 30164 


Drs. Bernie Seagal, Deepak 
Chopra. Lawrence Leshan & 
over 100 more are speaking 
a the 5th annual Whole 
Health Expo. Nov 17th & 
18th «a the Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel. Yoga-Holistic 
Health-Psychology-Stress 

Reduction-Metaphysics- For 
a free program write to: 
Whole Health Expo 30 Mar- 
ket St Northhampton MA 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


For info Cal a0 Pro-Tae 


UNDERACHIEVING? UN- 
HAPPY? Have your aura 
cleared psychically. Send 
SASE & i (or for 1x 
per wk for 3 wks) PO Box 
718 Cambridge. MA 02238 
! am a sincere healer. 


EE 

AFTER HOURS: Boston's 

source for party services, 

caterers & delivery, 

sines, and more. in 
The Phoenix Classifieds 


1S WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 
508 966-0782 


CLOWN 
AROUND 


Magic, music & makeup for 

childrens parties & other 

happy occassions. Call 
508-238-8535 


DISC JOCKEY 
reat Rates 
288-2282 


HAVING A PARTY 
or show? Invite the Ollie 
the clown. Graduate Clown 


College. Magic, juggling. etc. 
Call the Prone Fg for a 


refreshing 900 experience, 
no filth, just fun. Answer one 
lonely question correctly for 
a chance at the daily prize. 
Only 95 cents per min., com- 
plete call will not exceed 3 
mins. Someone wins the 
grand prize each day. win- 
ners are notified within 24 
hours. These are useful 
trivia questions concerning 
the environment. current is- 
sues, etc. Call and be 
Fe amet gy All grand prizes 
$100 cash or more. 


1-900-226-6465 


LOOKING FOR A 
CLASS ACT? 


Call Select Entertainment 
Productions. Quality Pro- 
fessional Entertainment for 
all Occassions. 


617-595-8191 


RAP-O-GRAM 
INSTITUTE 
Presents Rapping telegrams 
for any occasion. Suprise a 
friend. Treat a loved one. 
Say Goodbye: Custom- 
made. performed at your 
locale. and always entertain- 

ing. Call/iv msg at 


508-562-4469 


STRIP-A-GRAMS: 
Birthdays lowns. 
Bachelor/ette Parties. 

Animals, Catering, 

NO JOB TOO SMALL 
617-932-0568 or 
617-272-1495 Any hr 
617-230-9769 eep 


GRE CARDS 
artoonist. 


Holidays or Special Events. 
523-1983 


ROMANCE IN THE 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


1,800-660-1 
Gift Certificates } 4 


at UNICORN 
BOOKS a& 


From Astrology to Zen. 
Come and Browse through 
our vast collection of blank 
books. calanders. candies. 
cards. chimes. crystals. in- 
cense. jewelry . music and 
instructional tapes. sacred. 
instruments. oil lamps. and 
Statuary. We also offer com- 
plete astrological services. a 
variety of classes. and 
beautiful rooms to rent for 
counseling and workshop 
Our hours are Mon-Thurs 
10:00-9:00 + Fri & Sat 
10:00-5:30 + Sun 1:00-5:00 
We are located at 1210 Mass 
Ave (Nr Arlington Heights) 
a® (617) 646-3680 


a 
BOUDOIR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Tatesful compositions ar- 
ranged in home or studio. 
Reasonable rates. Classic 
glamour ‘aphy. Call 
ward at: 
¥ 617-469-0305 ¥ 


GIVE THE GIFT OF 
Git certiicates 1 Swedish 


Tissue Bodywork from a 

licensed, certified masseuse 

are now available and make 
the perfect gift! 


734-8182 


SYLVIA PSYCHIC 
STUDIO 


Card & Paim reading. 
Reader & Advisor. Also 


specializing in spiritual/aura 
readings. 669-1723 


TAKE YOUR DREAM 
DATE ON VACATION 
TO FLORIDA, THE 
BAHAMAS bOR MEXICO 


976-DATE 

and see how you can quality 
for prepaid vacation for 2! 
lucky winners each week will 
win a booklet that 
entitles the user to fabulous 
vacation and free gifts. For 
complete details on how you 
can be a lucky winner call 
976-3283 and press #5. (95 
cents per min/1.95 1st min) 


RRR 
FLOWERS 


LATE BL ERS 
Unique Flora 
112 South Street 
Boston. MA 02111 
617-426-5665 


INN OF THE 
FLOWERS 


Gift Baskets 
Fruit Baskets 
Flower Arrangements 
delivered nationwide 


469-4115 
A; ROSEXPRESS-& 


lers Long Stem Royalty 

Roses for $29.99/Boxed 
Dozen. Can roses this inex- 
pensive really be any good? 
The answer is yes! High 
quality at a low price is what 
RosExpress offers. Call 

17-269-4444.2 
To Rave a tuxedo clad Driver 
deliver your Roses free to 
Downtown Boston. We ac- 
cept Visa/MC. Amex and 

Discover cards! 


SA 
BALLOONS 
‘or iveries and 
Decorations Call 
BALLOON EXPRESS 


325-8882 
@ Mention this Ad & 
get 10 % Off 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 


Looking 
to lease? 


Look to The 
Boston Phoenix 
classifieds. Call 

267-1234. 


Tarot Card 
Readings. 


$1.50 per min 


1-900-454-1444 


e 


Updated 
bas’ oroscope 
ec 


ording 


1-900-370-4100 
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a 
FOR SALE 


RRC NRORRT RM 
ANTIQUES & 
ART 
TGressers, | Art nouveau w) 


_ Mirror $200 & $700/ BO. 
th wainut, exé cond. ~ 
Calt Mary 776-9004 


Se cccracmcensee 
APPLIANCES 


lemodelling: gas stove, gar- 
bage disps!, kit & bath sinks, 
toilet. cabnets, all less than 
6yo. Call 625-5223. 


SO 
COMPUTERS 
ue Combes Ahan S56 


20 MB disk 5+12” opp or. 
IBM compatible MS 

3 with 123/ WP/ PW pro- 
gram $800 424-8777 after 6 


IBM PC XT - 20M+F 10ppy. 
Quietwriter It! printer. 
moniter. modem, nice cart, 
software. Great for student 
$950 731-2310 


LEADING EDGE 
LD XT Cc 
bite. nardcard 512 RAM. 
modem & software aval. 


$350 or b/o. Call 337-0388. 
leave message. 


10% to homeless. 
508-264-9514 


cord. 


——— 
FIREWOOD FOR SALE: 


Seasoned, split and De- 
livery. Call 617-361-0216 


FIREWOOD- Small Truck, 
Approx Yacord wood, $45 de- 
livered. Office in Waltham. 
Phone evenings 
603-485-5804 


MONKEY’S 


_ FIREWOOD 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
508-667-8662 


MONUMENT 
FIREWOOD 
Seasoned hardwood. de- 
livered and stacked (kindel- 
ing available) 617-648-8234 


SPLIT HaRQWwooD 
$130/cord, $145 delivered. 
20mile radius. 508-653-4754 


TRIER 
FURNITURE 


3 wainut butcher-block love 


seats $325ea. Maple 
butcher block kt table w/ 4 
cain chairs $300, 275-0285 


Cort Furniture Clearence 


Center. RENTAL RETURNS. 
Save on quality furnishings! 
Many items for home and of- 
fice needs. Items subject to 
prior sale. 


155 North Beacon St. 
Brighton, MA. 254-5455 
Hours M-F 9am-6pm Sat 
10am-5pm Visa/MC/Checks 


Dusty Rose Sofa & Love 
seat. Less than 2 years old. 
Perfect condition. $600 for 
both. 536-7543 Karen/Greg 


SZ watermattress 
w/frame + heater 5 month 
old. $400. Softside, call 
569-9115. 


Furniture/moving sale. 
Brookline estate, many anti- 
ques. 50's, all exc qualitiy. 
Steven, leave message. 
876-1244 


Jennifer Convertable 
Sofa/bed/couch, $500; 10- 
speed bike Motobicane, $75; 
Tunturi Excercise bike, 
$175. After 6pm 923-4054. 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 

Queen size futon with oak 
frame and cover. $300 or 
best offer. 437-7928 even- 

ings. leave message. 


——_—_———————— 

Super Single Waterbed, 

7’ x 4 padded rails, liner, 
Asking $125. 


warmer et 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


istubishi 41 XE stereo 


seek. SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 
power amp. $200 for both. 
Call 617-631-2689. Leave 
message. 


Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond. 
$600/BO, 661-6373 eves. 


Pioneer Recvr SX-828. Pion- 
eer CD P-D40-100. 2 2% ft 
Criterion Spkrs. Onkyo 
Trntbie. All brand new. 
or BO for all 266-7029. 


_ REEL TO REEL 
Pioneer 4track 2channel 


model RT909 best offer 
508-872-7756 


ODDS & 
ENDS 


Moving sale: Marlin wind- 
surfr. laptop computr, Nikon 
F3 wi/lenses, ice skates, 
furniture Steve: 354-6323 


BEG! SKI PACKAG 
K2 710 Comp (160 cm) w/ 
great Tyrolia bindings, Nor- 
dica rear-entry boots (size 
52) and Allsop poles. Good 
condition. $110. Please call 
248-0610/ 536-5390 ext 254 


Health Club membership. 
Without $200 initiation fee to 
beautiful. women's club in 
Porter Sq. (508) 369-0094 


NEED CASH? 
We used 


pee Toe 


Knitting machine, Brother 
KH890, used once, manuals 
included, $500 neg, 
617-739-0647 Iv msg 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Omega type B6 B/W enirgr 
Good condition, new ; 
condensers, needs lens, 
$175. Andy 628-2176 


RECORDS & 
TAPES 


HOT! HIP! NOW! 
Cutting edge cassettes. 
Subscriptions available. 
Info: Willy Tapes 304 New- 
bury no.339 Boston 02115 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
amcorder, anasonic, 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car battery cord. 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


pe ESR BIE 
YARD SALES 


amily yard sale, t 
10/27 8:30-2:30. Books. 
clothes, records, kitchen 
ware. furniture. At 0 Garden 
St. Harvard Sq, Cambridge. 


a ae 
MISCELLANY 


CANNER ERS 
LOST & FOUND 
RED FIEROJBLACK 


LEATHER JACKET 

10/12 2AM Summer St Nr 
South Station. Unique Black 
leather Jacket got caught on 
side-view mirror of Red 
Fiero. Tremendous sen- 
timental value; can't be re- 
placed. Reward-No Ques- 
tions. Any Info call 247-2730 


PETS 


ree kittens & cats to best 
homes! Litter trained, 
friendly. Black, grey tiger, 
fluffy grey. grey tortoise- 
shell 62-0213 


JUST IN TIME 
FOR HOLLOWEEN 

2 black cats, Bill & Alektra, 
M/F. M is fixed/shots. Lit- 
tered trained. great com- 
pany. Insperable mates. 
(They love each other.) Must 
take pair. 396-5229. No re- 
search companies pise. 


gee tanks & one 
incl. Burmese p ie 
$250 or BO, Ball — 3. 
$90 or BO. 287-9 


e Slalom skis: 1 cm, 
ge + sol 347 Peng 
. Univega itul Sport, 
20”, campy parts, gray $300. 
646-8421 Lie. di 


Ski club with large house 
Stowe/Sugarbush area 
seeks new share members. 
Call Rolf Or Steve 859-8221 


SKI KILLINGTON FREE 

Bondholder selling ski pass 

> 9g for 4 seasons. $1800. 
d. 773-4405 


TRAVEL 
TMale rnd tip tic from Bos 


ton to San Diego. 11/22 to 
11/26. $350. Price neg 
979-0868. 


A BAHAMA CRUISE 
for adults. inci hotel, 4 


days. 3 nights, 3 meals. Must 
sell. Only $190 per couple. 
Call 846-9539 


ADVENTURE CHEAP! 
SAILING yacht needs crew. 
Leaving early November for 
Bahamma's, Turk & Caicos, 
Dominican Republic, Puerto 
Rico. Virgin Islands. Ex- 
perience helpful but not req. 
Call 401-295-0430. Leave 
message. 


Airline ticket. 1 way Boston- 
LA. Booked 11/19/90: 

until 9/7/91. i Barbara 
934-6674. $390. 


Air ticket. Male TWA tway 
nonstop Boston - San Fran- 
cisco. Lve 11/13 $240. Lve 
mssg before 8PM 241-8506 


Boston-LA round trip plane 
ticket. Leaves Logan 11/17, 
returns 11/25. th non- 
stop. AA, 267-8849. 


Boston--San Francisco 
lway. 11/3. TWA nonstop 
$175. 536-1058. 


Drive with me to San Fran- 
cisco. week of 29 October. 
My car, share driving, I'll pay 
gas. Minimal room for lug- 
gage. Steve 524-7804 


Beat Saddam Hussein! Heat 


our home with the Boston 
oenix's Fuel & Firewood 
Classifieds - 267-1234 


OCTOBER 26, 1990 


FLA trip Key West, Ft Laud. 

10 days. Share flight, hotel, 

car. Seek GWM 21-30. $200 
Joe (603) 673-1111 


Fly cheaper! 20% off on any 
‘A ticket 483-3022 leave 
message. 


Hawaii, rnd trip companion 
ticket, $595, travel until 
1991. also gd for any 2 US 
cities. 508-263-6050 


HELP! | NEED A ROUND 
TRIP TICKET TO CHICAGO. 
MUST VISIT FAMILY 
WHICH | HAVEN'T SEEN 
SINCE MOM GOT SICK. 
WILL BE HEADING THERE 
DURING THANKSGIVING. 
CALL 491-1247 


One way to Seattle 
flexible departure time until 
4/3/91, Grant 
603-893-7985 after 6pm 


Roundtrip airline ticket from 
Boston to San Francisco for 
sale. Maher 12/22/90, return 
12/27/90. Call 536-7263 or 
247-6728. Leave message. 


Round trip ticket, Boston- 
San Francisco. Leave 12/22, 
return 12/31. $390 or BO. 
Call 353-0439 Iv msg. 


Round trip to San Fransisco. 
Leaving Boston December 
3rd, returning December 
10th. $258. Call Leslie 
577-9813 ext 5508 


Dec 25-Dec 31. $ 
(207) 761-2932 after 4pm. 


F 30's skg fun, easy-going 
F/M travel partner for In- 
dia/Thailand trip during 
Jan/Feb. Lucy 623-2002. 
HAPPY 
HALLOWEENI!!! 


PLAGE A MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIED IN THE BOSTON 


PHOENIX AND PLAY 10 AN 
AUDIENGE OF THOUSANDS 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a lead singer, you'll find 
plenty of leads in the Boston Phoenix MUSIC & THE ARTS 
Classifieds You'll not only find vocalists, but instruments, gigs, 
rehearsal space, auditions, instruction and much more. And if 
youre looking for entertainment-related services, you can't beat our 


AFTER HOURS section. 


Phoenix 


Co Nt) a 4} y 


TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


267-1204 
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Sista chinarepeiinpiaiinienpediiiiiiamanae 
DOMESTIC 


A GUARANTEED 
AuTO LOAN! 
No one refused! 
1-900-420-4CAR $5/call. 
Money back guaranteed. 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Chevy Blazer K5 Silverado 
1988. new tires stereo & 
brakes, excellent condition, 
$11,500 Must sell. 489-0808 


Chevy Celebrity 1983, ZERO 
MILES ON NEW FACTORY 
ENGINE, so. car, newer 
trans. 2.5 litre, 4 cylinder. 
auto. $2500/BO 236-4408 


Dodge Raider 
(Montero) 36K, 
mntnd. ac, snrf. silver, bick 
trm. biw book $6700. 
576-7635 


FORD Escort 1985. 60K 
miles. 5 spd manual. Great 
cond. new brakes & weet 
Reliable 99 rite one 

omy car $1995/BO 59-9866 


MERCURY Topaz 1984 
4door. Am/Fm, ac $2695 
254-8484 


Olds Cutlass Convertible 
‘72. Dual exhaust, 455 en- 
ine. Needs bod cg 
uns fine. $200, 327-453 453: 


FOREIGN 


1975 Volvo 242 DL. Navy 
blue. runs well, new tires 
$900. 354-8644 leave mssg 











© 1990 MVTC, INC. All rights reserved 





Toyota Corolla 1980 wagon 
5 spd runs perfect new 
bat/brakes amfm cass main- 
tained $1475 493-4098 


1984 CAMARO Z28 mind 
condition, fully loaded. Must 
see. Call Alison days 
981-2236 eves 933-8507 











sell, 969-5766. 


iy tercel coupe, red 
Send. B/PS, Z-lock AM/FM 
cas, 7Kmi, must sell 
$7495/bo 923-1383 








beige. 8-470-5032, 
603- 9.5467 


HONDA, ‘90 Civic Si 
htchback, Rio red. Brand 
new. 600mi! Perfect cond. 
Bought in Aug. nd to sell to 
buy bigger car. Pwr mnrf, AC 
perfm tires. $10,200 
864-3736 


Honda Accord, ‘83, stan- 
dard. blue 4dr. Stero, a/c, 
southern car. must see 
572-2612 


Honda Accord Lx, 87 5 sp. 
pwr. cruise, AC, Chap Ick. 
pe w/cass. $8295/BO. 
47K. ) 250-0890/wrk, 
(617) 944-0383 nights. 


Jaguar Van Plas ‘84, 

Antelope (Taupe). immac. 

1 owner inc 4 shows, 

$13.750. wkdays 266-8860 
wkend 723-5933. 


MITSUBISHI Mirage 1986. 
43K miles, 2 dr. 4 spd, sec 
sys. AM/FM cass, ed red 
int. exc cond. $2500/ 
(617) 926-5633 





Get yourself a Kryptonite® Car Lock. So when 
a guy with a door jimmy in his hand and hot wir- 
ing in his heart looks in your car window, he'll see 
that yours is one car he won't drive away with. 

Order toll free: 1-800-225-5669, dept. 586 
Or send $89.95 (MA residents add 5% sales tax) 
to: MVTC INC. 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122. 


We guarantee it. If your car is stolen while locked with 
our car lock, we pay up to $500 of your auto insuranc 


deductible. Call or write for details. 


The Kryptonite Car Lock qualifies for auto insurance 
rate discounts in some states. Ask your insurance 


agent. 


Available in black, blue, red and yellow. 


Made in the U.S.A. 


KRYPTONITE 





: 


Peugeot 505S 1986, auto- 
matic, elec sun-roof, 4 new 
tires. 53K mi, 1 owner, mint 
cond $5600. 233-4393. 


Renault Alliance 83, 2 dr. 








loaded, excellent ition 
ara in winter $8500 
17-729-6564 





Toyota Celica GT ‘86, 3 
door. red, ac, am/fm, new 
brakes, power antenna, new 
tires. auto, $5000. 527-3237. 





am/fm cass, a/c, undercoat. 
black $9950 or BO. 
666-8054. 


TOYOTA, Tercell ‘80 
htchbck, runs, nds some 
work, no rust, $200. call 
484-6706 


VOLKSWAGON Jetta GL 
1984. Gold, all Ithr int. A/c. 


hiway miles. Brand new 
brake system $3500/BO 
426-3374 





offer. 617-367-2467 


VOLVO P-1800 E, 1970, Ssp. 
pristein. TAKE A LOOK. 
85.000 orig miles, no rust, no 
dents. driven daily. 491-4823 


VW ‘71 Bug 34K orig mi. 
Honest! 2nd owner, ex- 
tremely tight ex cond. A 
real gem 926-3627 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 


pick-up with cap 
cond. am-fm 

38.000 mil power steering. 

auto $5000 (508) 263-5285 















many to 


“ests SELL!! 


FLEET REDUCTION 


SALE 


1986 Plymouth Reliants 
& Dodge Aries 


Well-maintained , 
very clean, S.E. sedans, 
air cond., stereo. 


Take your pick- 
choose from 


$2595 
60 day, 2,500 mile warranty 


affordable 
auto rental 





585 Boston Rd., Billerica 
508/663-3 030 


firm. 729-0590 aft 7PM 


SALE-GREAT 4X4 
FORD F150 1988 Supercab. 
8 bed 351V8 Auto Ac All 
power Stereo tape Cruise 
sal’ S son Me br oe Xtras 


days 
401 919-4505 








scooter. 
New eng, Low miles, 
$450/bo. ff 492-2777 ext 
3455. (508) 881-7946 
85 Honda Aero 125 scooter. 
New eng, Low miles. 
$450/bo. 492-2777 ext 
3455. 





HONDA, ‘84 shadow 500. 
bick. exc cond w/ 2helmets 
& wd $1200. Call Ken 
324-0790. 


MOTO Guz "86, V65-SP. 





Silver, w/ & custom 
luggage rack. SK mi, gar- 
Freeman's-serviced. 
$79 950. BMW heimet $50 
864-3736 
PRE 
13° ' alloy rims 
for sale. Good condition 
$400/BO Call 277-6831 


wkday eves, all day wkends 


——— 

Snowtires: 2 13° Radials 

185/70R13. practically new, 

}/ 13" $125 pair. 
-§538 


rims. 
SNOW TIRES- 
Goodyear Ultra Grip 2. used 
one season. excellent con 
P195V70R14. Call 
John, 964-7693 









CLUBBING. 


IT'S WHAT'S 
HAPPENING. 





FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE 
CHECK THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
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iSilver Lake 








an euine MOPAR parts 







Dodge & L se asing 


EXPANDED 
SERVICE 
HOURS 


FULL PARTS & SERVICE 
¢ 8am - 8pm, Mon. - Thurs. 
¢ 8am - 6pm, Friday 
¢ 8am - 12 noon, Saturday 


for your convenience 
We service all makes and models - cars & trucks 



















































We use only 






re) OES 





Silver Lake Dodge & Leasing 
CALL NOW FOR AN APPOINTMENT 


1-800-660-6150 


TOLL-FREE 
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FREE 


FOR LADIES 
ONLY 
Ladies, place 
your 
personal ad 


One call can 
change it all! 


bo 4) 
















Love Line 


Dial 1-800 
255-5590 


TO PLACE YOUR 
FREE AD 


LADIES ONLY PLEASE 










1-976-SNGL 


Call PREFERENCES, Boston's Premier Singles Voice Mail Service. 
We have hundreds of people like yourself looking to meet someone 
special. Call 617-494-1020 to record your personal message FREE! 
















- wee ewe ee eee oo oe ome as iw OD OS ee oD OD oe a ee eo + 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 





= _ bad r 
CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 


Phcenix c1“ssiercos 





We cannot print your advertisement without the following 











information: 
Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies ss 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, NAME: ENTRENOUS = ESCORT 
to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability clohiies LINES 15.00 per line 15.00 perline $ 
for any error for which it may be responsible beyond liability to give ADDRESS: (4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
the advertiser credit for so much of the linage occupied by the att tte. foe | oe engane oe ey Cae light headline 16.00 per line 16.00 per line $ 





advertisement as is materially affected by the error, provided that the 
Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an advertisement 
within seven days of publication. 

COPY REGULATIONS 

The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by the Phoenix. 

The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 

*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 

*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of i*s 
text or illustrations 


7 pt. bold headline 17.25 perline 17.25 perline $ 
9 pt. bold headline 18.50 perline 18.50 per line Wiss d eas 
Capitalized words 
# of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = $—__—— 

SUBTOTAL ¢____— 


I ie See ke eee 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
CARD #:__________________ Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
C Pick-up: $15.00- © Entre Nous Phone Service: $15.00 
$ 












To determine correct category placement BANK: x # of = 

No advertisment containing a private phone number and/or address | j - Ce a RE Tl ee ee ee 

will be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box 

numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. DATE: 

All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address si 

and telephone number. SIGNATURE: if you buy a mailbox, you get 


Entre Nous Phone Service for Free. 


There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 


DEADLINES 

Entre Nous/Escort ... Tuesday 6 p.m. 

Escort telephone verification.. Wednesday, 12 noon 
Syn ghey: cancellations...Tuesday 4 p.m 

A $25 i 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 


DOOD) we ee 


fee will be added to Escort and Entre Nous line ads 


after 
|. | Seer AOOOooonooooooo pig 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 dvertisement 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. TEXT: 


Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


OOOO OO OOOOOoo ooo 
OOOOOOO OOOO oOo oooooooo 
OOOCOOOOOOSOCOSDSDoOo5oo | 
SOOOOOR OOOO S OS 0eSoSoo5 | 
OOOOOOO OOOO Oeeoooo | 
OOOOOOSOOOOOOOoOS0S00000 
OCOOS000OCOOeCooSoSoooo 


12345 67 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers printed in the 
Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for 
verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in 
automatic assignment of a Phoenix box number and charged to the 
advertiser. 


LLL SS SS FS SS SP SS SS SU Se SS SS ey eS nw ts ee ee 






BOX NUMBERS 

Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified 
Office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies 
are held for 3 weeks after the last insertion of the advertisement. 

The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not ounee to open and 
inspect any or all material directed to a Phoenix 

discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 
advertisements, and the like. 








THE BOSTON @® 


Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 
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Covered ia Cream 
1 900 990 96469 


Long Bananas 


| er i 


Wet and Sticky 


WOMEN ‘ake 


Lick it Off 


* / 4 1 900 990 9875 


Seek Boyfriends 


and Husbands ‘ Taste My Lips 
Introducing America’s most exciting dateline— 1 900 990 6632 
for women who will soon be released from jail 


. and men who want to meet them! Jelly Wrestling 


They’ re young and attractive. They're sorry for 
what they've done. And they haven't been with 1 900 990 2258 
a man in a long, long time. Can you help them 
out? Do you want to meet a woman who will 


really appreciate being with you? fF : ee 2 a eae 
CALL NOW—Women in Jail a | § & RV y Cc E S 
1-900 , | 
935-JAIL : 


THAT’S 1-900-535-5245 
They’re getting out soon 
and they need your company. 
1-900-988-3825 y Ee 


1-900-988-4483 


$1.95/min. Adults Only 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? Digan GUYS IN YOUR AREA ON SHA RE 
LIVE! MY SECRET 
1-ON-1 ae 


1-900-463-LIVE|/E a) 
evans ane ware 1a. | | NOW THE ADULT 

Seurstiniewienccre|| =i i 

‘tis wel lcolerraeinbin faa actor Beg EF Gay Chat Line 


if . 
TOTALLY LIVE! TOTALLY PRIVATE! moasontyevtoumgorsel | 4 617) 262-0040 
||| sorametmeeaeeems |] -900-463-F REE 
CALL NOW! {| | pire une personals: (FREE! TS 1:800-483-733) No Charges Appear on Your 
miu Cal at $2.50 8 minut. 10¢ PER MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. - 24 HOURS Ty austen Wm 6s nev oe Bil Zs gl ~ PREG 
° Gay Owned And Operated 





LADIES 
DO YOU PREFER 
THIS «OR THIS? 


Going out with phonies Men with Integrity 













And Unhappy? 


Dial into quality intros right now! Place your recorded 
personal ad-in total privacy. Totally on the level. All personals 
are real, and in caller's own voice. No videos. No letters. No 





















: Blind Dates S andlelight Dinners Pressure! Meet other eligible singles today! Calls are sorted by 
Friday night bar scene | area code, too! Get your pencil and paper ready. 
ae for Two 
Going out with girlfriends Datins the M 
Vides dt vila the es af 1-900-999-7100 
Singles parties Your Choice $2 per minute 
Chance meetings Being in Control of 
Meat markets Your Lovelife 







WRITER ttn 4.Vo /Nonsense Intros 


Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your home. Meet the 
man who could change your life. You make the choice. 


cat 1-800-888-8039 . 


to record your personal ad and get ‘oral aa voice asi 
or, if you're really bu 


soa] 1-800-777- 7769 


eevee personal ad and your phone number. 
and replies. are sorted by area code. 
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a Alewezezeacsog] CONFESSIONS 
om. i >| a] TRANSVESTITE fe} |Riaosansoot 


Need some feedback? 
Where you can connect with other callers! 


mooie TRANSSEXUAL fal {| = 


sarc CROSS DRESSER | mets 
| 


solve personal problems, 
-900-999-TVT5 jx | f.1-900-726-ciR. 


right on the telephone! 
And you don’t have to 
8887 Lesbian Confessions 
99¢/min. $2/1st min. Women To Women! sa/min 


give out your phone number! 
1-900-088-1218 S| sma TAsES 


eel felpelfelpel el pel fel felpelfel pele 


20¢ FIRST 
$1 -9 MIN. 


ADULTS 
ONLY 
24 HRS. 
CALL NOW 


io - S lhe Naked Truth! 
1-300-990 MEET. ive Wild lalk! 


Hot 1 On 1 Conversations! 


1-900-446-0008 


$10.99 For 5 Minutes 


Experience the Ultimate 
Women in Charge! 


1-900-990-9923 


$24.99 For 6 Minutes 


HOT | ON 1 £ Startling Romantic Fantasies 


‘True Confessions of 


—. Centerfolds! 
THE WAY IT SHOULD BE!!! ee ehwirane 


me Fs 


-900-776-4477 ff 


MUST BE 18 $10.05 1 Mustbe 18 ‘Telco Corp. 





LISTEN TO MY SECRET 
PLEASE! 


a lr-]ae-1ea (ete ] ma-lere)aelialel-me) mast: ]| Se 
baring their secrets for the very first time. 
Secrets too intimate to tell: face-to-face. 


HOUSEWIVES CONFESS 
1-900-847-4500 


alale mele iene Age wi Psy on after 
husbands lea 


OBSESSIONS 
1-900-847-4600 


Dark desires, deep-rooted d 
unthinkable acts! 


BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 
1-900-847-4700 


They never would have done it if 
they'd known someone was watch- 
ing. Neighbors tell all. 


IT'S GETTING HOT! 
UNCENSORED MALE 


CONFESSIONS 


HOT TALK ON 


LO ete 


1-900-346-TELL 


(THAT'S 1-900-346-8355) 
MEN TO MEN TELL IT LIKE IT 18 
LEAVE YOUR-OWN CONFESSION 
CALL 1-212-753-0046 


per min., $2 the first 


[HOT TALK-1 ON 1| | 
1-900-HOT-LADY | | 


(THAT'S 1-900-468-5239) 
$1 per min., $2 the first 


MAN TO MAN? ONE TO ONE 


FANTASY CONNECTION 
1-900- 235: MATE 


ae sage 35-6 ne 
Leave yo vn Fa Can & 12-753-0046 


NEED "MONEY? 


CALL 1-900-230-7777 
HOT INFO ON CASH LOANS 
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| Sneak a Peek into 
PRIVATE 
PRIVATE DESIRES 
A 


‘ Be 


420-9500 


Listen as Ladies 
reveal their fantasies 
and they're all real 


$1 a minute, $2 the first 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-2637) 


$1 a minute, $2 the first 


LOOKING FOR 
FUN? 


250-3000 


BAD CREDIT? GET A VISA CARD 


EVEN IF YOU HAVE BAD CREDIT, NO CREDIT 
EVEN IF YOU'VE BEEN TURNED omy BEBE, 


(THAT'S 1-900-386-8472) 


UP TO $5000*BAD CREDIT OK DIAL 1-900- 386-VISA « 
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454-0400 


It’s your one-on-one 
Love Connection 


$1 per min.. $2 the first. You must be over 18 


ONLY 99¢ PER HALF MINUTE, BILLED ON VISA & MC AS IWM COMMUNICATIONS. 


TOUCH TONE PHONES ONLY. ADULTS ONLY. 
Private exotic conversations 


with beautiful women 


BISEXUAL * adults only * 1-900-535-JOCK 


1 ON 1 LIVE & UNCENSORED (THAT'S 1-900-535-5625) 


1-900-535-4MEN 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-4636) 


LEATHER 
BISEXUAL ga Ve. 1-900°935-HUNK 


GROUP ae 
INGTON EXOTIC TRIPS 


1-900-535MATE 


ONLY 10€ MIN/20¢ FIRST MIN/$1 FIRST 9 MINS MATS. 4_ON. Rae £07 

617& 508 AREA CODES/24 HOURS A DAY (THAT'S 1-900-535-6283 
YOU MUST BE 18 

$1 per min., $2 the first. Adults Only 


1-900-990-0666 


SSS EZ 2S Vee ese 


=a PARTY 


hd 


DIAL IN YOUR AREA CODE, 
GET ADS FROM MEN IN 
YOUR LOCAL AREA — 
NOT FROM ACROSS 

THE COUNTRY! 


RECORD YOUR OWN 


SSSSECSE 


NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 


1-800-999-6666 


PERSONAL AD TODAY 

AND MEET MEN IN 

YOUR LOCAL AREA 

TONIGHT! ) 


INSTANT PRIVATE VOICE-MA 


1(900)234-3500 


KICK BACK AND PARTY 


MEN *¢ WOMEN # COUPLES 


1-900-234-BI-Bl 


MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


€SSSSEKCKEKE KES 


1-900-999-4-PLAY 


1-900-999-4444 
LA bh bbhhbbhbhah dd 


SPSPSPOH SSH SHHS PSS” 
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adult/$2 per call 


Nome tLe home, | — Eecan, inengor, 2] TEXAS TALK 


warm, lovi Gorgeous Brunette? LONG LEGGED 
sensuous woman? If Call Mindy at FROM THE 


LONE STAR STATE! 
80 essica. 1-800-726-7200 
1-900-329-3699 1-900-329-TALK 


LIP SERVICE 


ret A De aA PA & S- miss 


pern hy 


LIP 
SERVICE 


EKER KEKE 


GORI 


3 ONE - DISEREE BL fs &. Satin & Lace 
MBA | 2 1-9O0-726-LACE 


"°° ABpouros Ing ‘ao71OUTUIO} jou eqAeul one 30u sqAeul 
-soSessoulr suoyd sn0xq 


VE9E-B88G6G-00G-L 
Prinses S >» -006- I |@ 


HOT ERNTASIES FOR PREAMERS 
hae BPP Ie! 


. LWW: / 20" edie) 
iiiissssniusssstsssssseestssseeees | aa -900- 1/6- 4479 
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INDULGE 


INDULGE (Webster'’s)- 
To yield to or satisfy 
a desire; to give way 
to one’s own desire; 
to indulge one’s self. 


INDULGE (Ours)- 
Phone fantasies; to 
meet bi men/women; 
leather and lace; 
voyeurism; exhibit- 
ionism. To indulge 


one’s fantasies. 
Courtesy Line 494-0251 


ADULTS 
ONLY 


Must be 18 years 
or older. 


20 cents Ist min./10 
cents each additional 
min; First 9 min. $1.00 


Courtesy Line: 494-0148 


Group & Party Lines 


Must be ed or older 
20¢ Ist min/ 10¢ each add./ 9 mins $1.00 


GALS ARE WAITING 
CALL THEM ALL! 


THE HOT 


1-900-468-4475 DATELINE 
1-900-230-2400 WORKING GALS 
1-900-HOT-LADY ‘wziisr 
1-900-230-0500 
1-900-230-3333 Fou sen ron 
1-900-454-0600 weirs tenes 
1 -900-230-1 31 WOMEN’S PRIVATE 


DREAMS 
$1 per min., $2 the first. Adults only. 


GALS OF 
ALL NATIONS 


1-550-9453 


ENTRE NOUS 


NOW YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO AN 
ENTRE NOUS 
AD BY PHONE: 


SIMPLY CALL 
963-6873 


(1-900-96-ENTRE) 
THEN DIAL ANY BOX 
NUMBER WITH THE @ 
SYMBOL NEXT TO IT 


($2 for the 1st minute, $1 for 
each additional minute) 


Are you a Married or Single 
BiF with erotic fantasies you 
want to fulfill? We = asen- 
suous Bi female and horny 
M who. will fulfill all mw 
erotic asures. V s- 
creet. © 9381 (exp 10/31) 


Atrctv BiF wntd for 3some w/ 

ng cpl for sensual 
erotic safe sex. Send photo. 
POBox 1289 Waltham 02154 


Atr WM 33 sks F fr erotc 
enctr | lv gv frnch full fig & 
oldr F wicm skwky cin. 
Box 1247 Leom 01453. 


Att MWC 26 & 30 sk same to 
watch. be watched, touch & 

games no swap. Writ & 
photo POB 145 Middleboro 


Attractive, tall, a 
European blonde seeks 
generous gents. Business 
cards please. Box 6597 


Attract ight wep! sks 
F for fun & fantasy. Must en- 
joy receivi og sex, front & 
rear. chu we 

P.O.B 179 Nahant, MA 


01908 


Beautiful, feminine sub- 
missive slender BiWF seek- 
ing Sub or dom counterpart 
for discreet relationship to 
explore F/F F/M fantasies. 
Bow phone appreciated. 

9382, 126 Brookline 
2 tdoston 02215 (exp 11/20) 


Sse cay Wr Bs Sot wy 
st. Mean wreouo Box eo 
sebere- MA 


Sil mess rg aR 


wkends. 
oars 9386 (exp ons 


Naughty, sexy SWM 29 nds 


& spank me for 90m briny. 
s 


Box/@ 9372 (exp 11/7) 


ENTRENOUS” 6s ADULT. 


1-800-339-2033 
617-341-3493 


1-900-HOT-TALK 
Hot 1-on-1 conversation 
$2.00 per minute. 


BACHELOR & 


BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 


As SEEN IN IN PONE Ses 


Ay roared are 


birthday & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Also: January 1990 
pm HOUSE 


NTERFOLD 
sue! ru now available! 
eer 0 gin i. 


Ss 
THAT wil KE! 
ALL NIGHT. 


Dial 1 1900.60.10-8 
($10 per call) 


ADULTS ONLY 


EVERYONE LOVES A 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
SEXIEST & EXOTIC 


Available 


for 
Call S.E.P: 617-595-8191. 


-HARD 
adh cnsenpoerore 


Box/ @ 9394 (exp.11/7) 


WM ‘20 sate “discreet & 


clean. looking for F who 
loves. spiked high heels. 
stockings & loves to show 
her off for some kinky 
fun. @/Box 9363 (exp 11/7) 


Straight but curious WM 32 
sks str cin shaven WM 18-25 
for fun. If you never thought 
you'd answer an ad like this. 
answer this. @ 9397 (exp 
11/7) 


SWM 29 sks assertive F 
— @ 9395 (exp 
11/7) 


SWM 36, wee to recieve a 
pee. ox 2045 
Salem. NH 03078 @ 9396 
(exp 11/7) 


Well built Robert. DeNiro 
lookalike and Slender 
Raquel Welch lookalike 
(Wcouple) sepk F or Couple 
for fulfills of fantasies. 
eon that” one, please. 


aren oy artist sks 
female model for nude 
studies. 397-8677 


i f 


AND SHE SS 


a 


Dominant, 
? poe gine strai 


submissive. 


your 

Lynette, ‘Alona, 

ei ‘Years of teas- 
i fantasies done w, 


in mind. MC/Visa. Call 


818-377-9847 


FANTASY FEMME 


Exotic dancer for bi 


arheteTE® 


Male/Female 


winpto tueten 
y @ Lesbian 
Ent T3yrs @ All N.E. 


@ 508-430-1053 @ 


Fotog sks lean or musc M 
Aig IB. grungy laborer 


ne <onbinen 617. 7536127 272 


GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 


$1000 
PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT, CALL NOW!! 
203-334-9285 


OD anti J 


ay my name afro R 
and I've ir formant 
Call orline 2 4 hrs. 
1-900-HOT LEGS ra 50/min 
ia val hae ee loniaee Te 
got fantasy. Always 
ready to Ae lush for 
‘our call 

10 per call. home oe 


F 
only. $2/min: Call Venus 
1-900-988-2030 


New 's Sexiest — 
Erotic Deneare Available 
i Occasions. 


MATES. 
1-900-HOT GALS 
($10 per call) 


MALE. FEMALE 
oe EXOTIC DANCERS 
‘Centerf 


se 
Stacy Over 10g now available. 
0 girls available 
1-800-869-7336 


Nasty girls on line now. Hot 
Ts fantasy romance. 

1-900-HOT-GALS $10 
per rican Adults only. 


PICK YOUR PLEASURE 
WHILE YOU DIDOLE. SIx 
TORRID TANTALIZING & 
EROTIC MESSAGES. CALL 
ONCE, AND WE'LL HAVE 


GETS OUR FREE EROTIC 
E xX VIDEO! 
1-900-654-1616 

$3.00/Min-Must be 18 


ES 
Secret Pleasures. Erotic 
conversation. Call Bs now, 
24hrs. All: major cr cards. 
Montreal, ote 4904163 


SELE-A-DATE 
THE ULTIMATE DATE 


Guys and Bats of at ages 


life 
’ 
ier e0 per of 
Ladies listed free. 


Call 1-305-932-3170 


oeog ALK LIVE 
essers--be dressed 
& "‘eateas with Sheila. Or 
take your position; call Mis- 
tress Rachel Cindy: sweet & 
sensuous, loves all fan- 


tasies. 24hrs. 508-356-5456, 
SU pnuatcgaes MC/Visa, 


seautl PHONE ghee 
autiful, warm friendly, 
Live Phone Fantasy. 

~— j Ayes Gee or 


} “900-988-8721 
MC/VISA/AMX/DISCOVER 


TRANSFORMATIONS 
by phone. Let me transform 
you, into the woman | know 
you want to be. I'll make your 
dream a reality. Call 


718-251-5766 


VIXEN’S 
LIVE PHONE BITCHES 
Tame Naughty Boys & tng 
NOTHINGS TABOO - 24hrs 
516-321-0444 MC/V/AMEX 


OCTOBER 26, 1990 


WOULD YOU LIKE A 
weer JUICY DUCK? 


Dial 1 #7900: HOT-DU cK 


($10 per call) 


904 Silver Spur Ra. Sta. #401 
Rolling Hills Estates, CA 90274 
(213) 519-8840 
#1 Nudism of the World 2 hours $30 
#2 Calif. Nude Beach 1990 2 hours $30 
#3 Real Amateur Sex 6 hours $30 
(Send $2.00 for catalog) 
week se eee 
rive ag matui 


LIVE!!! 


DREAMLINE 
$12.50 
1-800-RAW SEXX 


24-HOURS 
AMX/Visa/MC/Discover 


a min., $2 the first 
Pelvic mOlalhy 















ones OS AIGOTIO GIANT TANI Wieder reevronnd arr ee 
OCTOBER 26, 1990 


L-A-MISTRES 
Indulge DUONE DUANTACY [INE 


SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 214 










Executive } 
Sweets 





FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES ‘SATISFYING! [RANG $19.00 


s drawl 
INTIMATE! 12.501 Visa/MG/Amex 


1-$00-DIAL-SEX BF, -s00-ron LIVE 24 HRS | 
1-800-DIAL-SEX ii | 
teleFANTASY™ 




















sex or omaexoex 6 Wa. 
sex 415. 621-1187 sex CYA 
sex Ania Sex / ( bs 
sex 115.00 sex IDDICTIONS 
sex Midis Sex 
sex BAD BOYS + ex 
(4 7 | ex 2 Cit Specid sex 
ior credit cards cx ox 
sex Akio SEE 
ered Bin sex =S0mmber SEX 
$2.00 per minute SEX We specialize ia the Sex Martin Katha, MAD 
Over 18 only sex Wey sex MWe RReRl ba 
GEX SEX SEX GEX SEX SEX. 














© € PERMIN 20¢ FIRST ADULTS ONLY 


ASIAN 
WOMEN! 
Sunshine Pen Pals 


x 5500-HX 
vag HI 





NECT WITH UP TO 8 MEN & WOMEN 


ST 


($2/min.) 






— ‘FIND = MATE; 
PHONE SEX "The Orginal + | : 
MENU : « Introductions * ASHLY «5 a fed 
" > ey, loves it 
$19.99 om Straight - Gay- Li 
Prepay 3 - , Bi - Males- 
4th call free Females - : 38 D. Kinky and sbmiv. e 18 year ol 
CIE Couples - en mers 


’ 
— MELISSA © 5' 2 


Well areli as 38 D, very oral 
~ AILN.E.- 
11 years 
Confidential and 
discreet only 









RA 





BABES 


VICKI © 5'7°, Kinky, 
black and bi. 


‘ black haigbe eyes.) 1.) omc any, 
‘American lbs., 40 DD. Blonde 
m who's into BAD 


RITA © Hot, horny 
housewife, 38 D. 
KARL ¢ 62, 200 
Ibs., wants to take 
Nielumelsae) 










HOT 
PHONE SEX 













i 
it 
: 


fi 





COUPLES & we 
WOMAN CALL 
$45 PER CALL UNLIMITED TIME 


(Out of State) 





i 
88 





ALSO AVAILABLE 
Da 0) 0) Od BD 
& MEN! 


617 
621-1436 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


i 
a 


: 
Fz 
: 


$19.95 


MC/VISA #M.O. 
Free Callback 


617-577-7440 
1-800-395-5585 


E 
if 


é 


§ 
J 


(617) 804-1744 


ave this ad") | 621-3861 


7) 


617 
393-9021 


MC/VISA & PREPAYS 
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DREAM GIRLS 


TALK LIVE! 
SIZZLING 1-ON-1! PRIVATE 


{-900-64-MODEL 
** AFTER DARK ** 


1-900-24-MODEL 


22 TLR 


Fulfill Your Personal 


FANTASY 
21.95! 


Only 6¢ per minute, $21.95 the first 


CALL 1-976-FAST 


No other Phone Line Like It! 
Designed for 
18 AND PLEASE! 


It’s Amazing How Your Call May Help You 
Turn Your Fantasy to Reality! 
# 1 Source ©-TCA 617/508 


VIDEO EXPO®»" 


ABOUT 
yol 


. = : 
j \s AL DING 
4 
. 


Adult Video Blowout! 
100's of titles in stock! 
Prices start at $7.99 


Boston 628 Washington St. (Comer of W; 


& Essex) 


Monday-Saturday 8:30am - midnight + Sunday noon - 11 pm 
Waltham 465 Moody St 


Monday-Saturday 9am - 11pm - Sunday noon - 8pm 


1-900-LOVE-MEN 


1-900-999- 


3131 


4K 


19 HUNG & HOT! 
4 dom & fantasies let 


this GWM bgt wr 
desires John 61 2066 
24hrs-lowest rates around 
21 yr old college pretty 
seductive. 


2 attractive women to 
choose from! Also, escorts 
needed out 617-742-1164 


2 female centerfold hard- 
bodies, expert in domi- 
nation, fantasies & wrestling, 
for both male & femaie. 
Incalis 7am to 11pm. 
238-0491 


A Call, To See Sherry! 
Call 617-825-9790 I'll 


anywhere, anytime 2: 


A former Playguy model sks 
clients for 
24hrs Buddy 617- 269-1643 


A . — 
617-596-3963 
Alluring exotic slim playgi 


pero body gretoge Shr 


AMANDA 
Induldge in the cons 
of a 20 yr old vivacious coed 
Lve mess 617-499-1920 out 


gents. +/bus. card. Box 1723 
A MUST SEE!! 


To believe extr 

attractive blue e 

young!! You wont regret it 
Outcalls only North Shore 
24hrs 617-284-8730 


An erotic massage for ga’ 


bi men. Clean & disreet. 
— 617-364-7936 


n intellect 
enpiied ‘elegance elation 
(508) 794-0352 


APRIL 
Busty blonde 


gentiemen relax 
Call 617-247-0395 
A sensual male massage by 


handsome muscular 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 


ASHLEY & INDIA 
Blonde & brunette 
617-391-9601 


ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


ad | fae big bust. Beaute 
sexy body sensuous brown 
eyes, olive skin. I'm 5'7", 
125, 38D-24-36, available for 
. Escort incalis 
only. | love fantasies. 
617-286-0851 


| also do bachelor parties 
Bad Boys of Boston 


Escort Day or E 
Chris or Tony Y 817-723-869 
(ne et 


incall or Outcall 
Verifiable calls only Aft. 5pm 


1-800-649-1994 
BEAUTIFUL 


Dominant & X-oress, 


Verifiable calls only. incall or 
outcall. 508-774-9952 


Beautiful, trim, sexy, student 
for nice gents 35+. Safe, 
private fun 617-536-1424 


Big beau blond WF 40D!! 
Exciting massage to gen- 
erous a 
quick pa 617- 5-726 © 


BLONDE 
Biue eyes, slim and pretty 
Outcalls only. Willin 
travel anytime 617-742- 


BODY BUILDER 
For out or in calls. 
Must be discreet. Men only. 
Call 617-623-8762 


Body-builder - Hot & hard 
handsome-discreet-endowd 
clean &honest 508-921-4455 


Bodybuilder 
Very clean & reasonable 
508-927-7492 


BONNIE 


BROWN N’ LOVELY 
Attractive, charming young 
ladies, a oe free \ 
to greet, free gift. 

1584-6098 


CLASSY ESCTS WNTD 


pretty. Will travel. 
Will verify 617-499-8654 


BUSTY 
Slim busty Raquel 
black hair & blue eyes!! 
incall So NH 800-456-9375 


CAMILLE... 


Very young, busty, tall & 
petite is here a for you. 
11am-12mid 617-859-7086 


CAROLINE 


Cae 
Massage 
Outcall lv msg 61 7-499-481 4 


EE a ee 
CARRIE attractive blonde 


warm fri discreet. 
Just call 617/328-6795 


Cassandra pre-op 
Garters, nylons 36C. 
loc. In/Out 617-247-2870 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


CHRISTIE 
Petite Redhead 
incall Outcall 24 hours 
617-286-5463 


CHRISTIES 
24hr escorts. We have 
blondes & brunettes avail for 
late night & early am appts. 
All calls confidential & discrt. 
Serving all of MA & NH 


617-560-3468 
CHRISTINE 


by Area Only 
617-560-3468 


Come visit the new girls 
the block. Blondes and 
darker 617-247-9399 


Damien for men sizzle 
with me in or out call 
GWM 617-734-2911 movies 


Danny, Noy ng handsome, 
masc. GWM escort in/out 
617-232-7006 parking avail 


DENISE 
Lovet oe oe blonde 
38D-2 int 120 
Verifiable ous is only. 
Serving all of MA, 
Worcester Co & NH. 


617-560-3414 


DYNAMIC DUO 
Asian-indian & Nat blonde. 2 
together-or try one! .AC 
10am-12mid 617-536-3969 


ECSTASY 
a torrid liaison with a 
beautiful uninhibited sexy 
young model. discreet. 
Christie 617-393-0257 


a ches irl! 8am-. 
as Sat 61 as 


Escort/massage 
outcalis onl 
Jeff 617-424-8768 


Executives relax 

Privacy with this grad 
student in my apt & let me 
pamper you. 617-367-2890 
All calls verified. 


Fantasy Delight - Fulfill ee 
fantasy _morni noon 
night 617-247-2726 Ver. Out 


« * Fantasy my! * 
arters stockings 6"heels 
Gina 617-576-8838 


FETISH, FANTASY, 
poe with tying: if these are 
afew o r favorite things, 
call 17-61-9923 " 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 6PM 


on the So Shore. Loni 
Stephanie 617-843-0776 


. GINA 
Lovely Italian brunette 
w/biue eyes just back from 
Europe 10-10 617-859-7087 


Glamorous. Hi-Fashion TV 
Let's Play Dress Up 
Kathryn 617-247-6840 


Gorgeous Italian pre-op 


for escort 
Call Natalie 617-773-8689 


GWM, 38, attractive, under- 
standing, likes gents 30+. 
Offers sensitive service at 


GWM, Italian. Call Mark 24 
hour service. Outcall only. 
617-397-8696 


Handsome athietic muscular 


Quy gives great massa Whe 
pis welcome 617-489-0756 


Handsome halfbreed will 
entertain lonely women in 
their homes. Call 
617-964-4158 ask for Mark 


table & sweet. 38DD-22-36 
sexy lingerie 617-848-7473 


Hot body massage by 
galkng BIWM. So. Shore 
area. 617-937-4102 


Hot Italian Stud 
Hung Bodybuilder 
508-975-5140 


HOT ITALIAN 
Construction worker 
available 24hrs 
Buck 617-391-9601 


HOT ROCKS 
Young hung muscular om 
handsome top clean SAFE 
UB2 Tony 617-266-7686 


HOT YNG JOCKS 


Muscular hung fiesty ext 
handsome 25 yr studs. Vin- 
nie or Genaro 617-423-3962 


Hung/Built Italian 
Jock Outcalls Ont 
Mike 617-266-918 


iF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
Sexy & petite 
ir! from india. 
17-536-3969 


vou neee BEAUTY 
student 


"eee eae, 


JACLYN 
—— pre.op ready for 
discreet gentleman 
incalls only 617-846-7078 


fre herhraryater 


eae es, 


aweFF is CLASS 
level w/abandonment to 
ine tv Buns ote 
great sensual massage by 
sexy, goodiooking, and 
artful , 617-236-7009 


Josh is back 
Limited time 
In or out 617-585-3820 


. KELLY 
attractive 
injOat 24hours 
617-576-9765 


Kevin hot trish boy 
for escort in/out 
617-522-7413 


KIM 
girls go to heaven. 


everywhere! 
617- Bed ars 99 6 Couples, 
fantasy, dom & xdrs enjoyed 


Ladies only escort by 
SWM ‘for relationship 
617-868-5973 anytime 


Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299 


LIBBY 
42yr old class act 


SANDY 
35yr old outcalis only 
617-576-9731 


LISAIS BACK 
Sexy black escort 24hrs 
beeper # 617-546-1637 

Leave your #. V2 hr special 


Luscious — irl face 
curvy oh Boag 3 A 
Danielle 617- 756-1903 


nificent! Tall, stunning 
r ad. Mid-30's. 11am to 
8pm. 617-523-3093 


Mas: by hot yng hung 
stud. Discreet, very safe 
U Be 2. Matt 617-424-0054 


MEGAN 


Y , tall, petite, —s 
here for in only 


MICHELLE 
Green eyed coliege coed. 
slim. innocent, sweet & 
demure. 617-859-7087 


MUSCLE FANTASY 

imply the best 

Iincall/ by! or Steve 
508-238-2436 


MUSCLES IN MOTION 
Italian green eyes 
508-757-1 
Incall/Outcall Steve 


Peters back great body 
hot massage 
617- 7029 


PREFERENCE 
Is a voluptous natural blonde 
Right for ? Yes! in/out 
617-859-7! 10a-12md 


PRE-OP L! GEND 
Brandy is back & bette 

than ever 617-288- “4891 
crossdress-reg-latenite 


Pretty petite blond coed 
sexy fun friendly - N. Shore 
erry 1-800-766-6946 


PRETTY “Yuppie"’ wishes to 
entertain discriminating 
entiemen in her home. 
weet, sexy, smart, and not 
the type you'd expect to 
meet this way. 617-277-6734 


RAP BOOTHS 
Sexy ladies live!! 
Low rates safe & discreet 
Call for appt 617-284-5899 


Real massage by muscular 
full grown adult masseur 
Out only 617-864-3837 MAX 


ROSE 
Sexy voluptuous pre-op 
awaits your call. 
617-284-7140 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 6PM 


Scintilating sensuous 
seductive serves So Shore- 
Cape. Tori 617-456-1647 


Select Kens pe refined 

curvy tall bi 

POB 2898 Fram Fram MA ron 701 

Stim ing intel girt 

outcall escort greater 

Boston area 617-437-9090 
Special mas: 


M model muscl 
TJ 1-800-834-5022 


All calls verified. In/Out 
1-800-696-3141 


OCTOBER 26, 1990 


STUNNING 
Very sexy, attractive, dark 
haired beauty. Warm & 
Sweet. Holly 617-787-9039 


SUSIE IN/OUT 
The girl next door. 
Seductively innocent blonde. 
617-236-8174 10am-midnite 


URI Le TEss bee. 


an anol pina, coe Lana 
1-800-331-1 


Jasmine S&M, B&D, X-D, 
fantasies. 617-568-9580 


Therapy ma: reduce 
tension headac Stress 
pain 617-547-8672 


ED. Velvet oT 
a 
incall/Outeal 619-397-7860 
pa 
ov 
4100-25-36" 
height 5’6”, weight 120!bs 
617-560-3413 


24hr verifiable outcall only. 
Serving all of MA, NH & 


blonde. Let's 
Mon-Fri 617-937-5713 


“Yeson Oriental Massage _ 


Out call service only 
9am-9pm Sunday closed 
617-354-8927 Health 


ADRIANNE 


Beautiful Busty 
& Brainy 
Exotic Italian Escort 


Nurse 


Nancy 
Enm's, Retl, TLC 
or Domination 


Verifiable 
outcalls only 


(617)576-8446 


E 


24 HR 
579-5743 
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NOVEMBER 1990 
PHOENIX LITERARY SECTION 


A MONTHLY 
SECTION ON BOOKS 
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POETIC FICTION 
Portrait 
of an artist 





The life 
of the 





GALAXY GAZING 








Cosmic 
dil 0 l | | F f masters 
A NEW TALENT 
of the Deconstructing | 
ie a friend’s 
yay-Pights death 
movement Sen prewe 
South Africa’s 
savage heart 
A radical 
vision 


| Nonfiction 


Preston Sturges 
by Preston Sturges 
adapted and edited by 
Sandy Sturges 
Holding on to the Air 
ele by Suzanne Farrell 
Pledging Allegiance 


by Sidney Blumenthal 


with Harry Hay Sez: 





Far Afield 
by Susanna Kaysen 


by Stuart Timmons [5ite., 2 
eading List 
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COOKING UP 


_ There's A Country 
2 in My Cellar 

S| by Russell Baker 
Two of the most beloved 
books of the '80's were Baker's 
Growing Up and The Good 
Times. This book begins 
where The Good Times ends. 
Over ten dozen of Baker's NY 
Times columns are presented 
with new bridging essays. 
Morrow, $19.95 


THERES A 
(“()I NERY 


CELLAR 


The Final Club 

by Geoffrey Wolff 

This is a social comedy 

that is also a dark drama about 
being an outsider looking in. 
Nathaniel Clay comes east 
from Seattle to Princeton 
and is taught discrimination 
in the best and the worst 
senses before he moves on to 
marriage and parenthood. 
Knopf, $19.95 


ROBERT COLES 


<pITAL LIFE 
OF CHILDREN 


_ by Robert Coles 


One of our wisest teachers 
and child psychiatrists presents 
culminating insight into 


- children's inner beings as he 


speaks to and for their reli- 
gious and spiritual lives. A 
strong contribution to under- 
standing children's culture. 
Houghton Mifflin, $22.95 


The Frugal Gourmet on 
Our Immigrant Ancestors 
by Jeff Smith 

Here are the recipes 

you should have obtained 
from your grandmother from 
her homeland. Jeff 

Smith fills in the gap in 

this cookbook companion to 
his all new series on 

public television. 

"- . Motrow, $19.95 


Giants and Dwarfs 

Essays 1960-1990 

by Allan Bloom 

Three years ago, The Closing 
of the American Mind became 
a best-seller. Now Alan 
Bloom returns with a far- 
ranging volume of essays on 
teachers, books and education, 
confirming his place as a bold 
and controversial educator. 
Simon & Schuster $22.95 
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Et Cetera, Et Cetera 

Notes of a Word-Watcher 

by Lewis Thomas 

The origin of words, the 
development of language, the 
light that words shed on the 
history of mankind- all of this 
and more are the subject of 
Lewis Thomas's insightful 
new book. How language 
makes us a social species. 
Little, Brown, $17.95 


ON THE FRONT BURNER 


In Cooperation with BU's- 
Seminars in Culinary Arts 
COOKS AND THEIR BOOKS. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
10:00am to 5:00pm 
808 Commonwealth Avenue 


BOOK AUTOGRAPHING atk 

Jacque Pepin, ShortCut Cookbook : 

Julia Child, The Way to Cook 

Chris Schlesinger, Thrill of the Grill 

Nancy Barr, We Called It Macaroni 

Nick Malgieri, Great Italian Desserts 

Julie Sahni, Moghul Microwave 

Sally Schneider, Art of Low Calorie Cooking 

Ruth Henderson, Seasons in the Country 

Malabar Hornblower, The Plymouth 

Plantation New England Cooking Book 

Michael Roberts, Fresh from the Freezer 

Carol Hodges, Culinary Nutrition for 

Foodservice Professionals 

Marguerite Bunonopane, North End Union 

Italian Cookbook 

Greer Underwood, Gourmet Light Menu Cbhook 

Marian Morash, Victory Garden Cookbook 

Gloria Zimmerman, Classic Cuisine of Vietnam 

Odette Bery, Another Season Cookbook 

Jean-Jacques Paimblanc, Seafood as We Like It 

Winnie Stein, Sunday at Moosewood Restaurant 
(For more details, call 353-9852) 


All children's books 
will be 


20 % off 


November 11-18 
The sale includes 
children's videos, 

. audio cassettes, 
storybook dolls, 
rubber stamps, 

puzzles 
and toys. 


12:00-1: 30pm 


11:00am-12:00pm 
11:00am-12:30pm 


11:00am-12:30pm 


2:00-3:30pm 
11:00am-12:30pm 
1:00-2:30pm 
2:00-3:30pm 
3:00-4:30pm 
1:00-2:30pm 


Meet Robert Hunter 
lyricist and singer 
with the Grateful Dead 
autographing The Box of Rain 
Saturday, November 10 
3:30 to 4:30pm 
Level 2, Charlesbank Bookshops 
BU Bookstore Mall 
Kenmore Square 


If you are unable to attend, signed copies of the books 
can be purchased by calling (617) 236-7442. No customized 
autographs, please. Supplies may be limited. 


At the Wellesley 
Charlesbank 
Bookshops 


10:30-11:30am 
Meet acclaimed children's book illustrator 
Ted Rand 
autographing Paul Revere's Ride, Dutton, $14.95 
and Wild Horses of Sweetbriar, Dutton, $13.95 


2:00 to 3:00pm 
"Meet the best-selling author of Peachtree Road 
Anne River Siddons 
autographing King's Oak, Harper Collins, $19.95 


1:00 to 2:30pm 
Meet biographer Anne Edwards 
autographing Royal Sisters: Queen 
Elizabeth II and Princess Margaret 
William Morrow, $22.95 


If you are unable to attend, signed copies of the books 
can be purchased by calling (617) 237-2837. No customized 
autographs, please. Supplies may be limited. 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 236-7442 


Free Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 


67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 
M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5, (617) 237-2837 
Major Credit Cards Accepted At Both Locations 
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Portrait of an artist 


Coming of age, coming to terms 





by Robin Dougherty 


LUCY, by Jamaica Kincaid. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 163 pages, $18.95. 


here were once two figures in Jamaica Kincaid’s 

Eden. Banished, but connected by memory and 

loss, they travel apart, each carrying the image of a 
perfect garden still intact. But the two are not a man and a 
woman, as you might expect, but a child and her mother. 
In Lucy, Kincaid’s third published work of fiction, as in her 
previous works, it’s the maternal, not the sexual, bond 
that’s severed with tragic result. The effect is so great that 
even the grown child lives in exile from the heart. 

Not that Kincaid’s books ponderously erect their stories 
over such a theme. Lucy is ostensibly the story of an au 
pair, a young West Indian woman who comes to work for 
an American family. Reportedly based on Kincaid’s own 
experience as a teenager (she’s now a staff writer for the 
New Yorker), the book records the culture shock and 
loneliness of a stranger who lives among seemingly happier 
people. Into the account are mixed allusions to the 
narrator's early life in the West Indies. And readers who 
recall Kincaid’s exquisite first book, At the Bottom of the 
River, the image-dense work with which she announced 
herself in 1978, will recognize in the new book, if not the 
linear narrative, then at least the emotional palette. 

The new novel takes up the thread somewhere near 
where Kincaid’s 1983 work Annie Jobn left off. In Annie 
Jobn, the protagonist grows from a schoolgirl living with her 
mother and father on an unnamed West Indian island to a 
headstrong adolescent, dragging a steamer trunk to the 
docks, impatient for escape. Now, in Lucy, whose title 
character shares a self-serious sensibility with Annie John 
and speaks in a similarly lugubrious voice, the heroine has 
landed in an American city. 

What she finds here is not what she expected. “In a day 
dream I used to have, all these places were points of 
happiness to me; all these places were lifeboats to my 
small drowning soul, for I would imagine myself entering 
and leaving them, and just that — entering and leaving 
over and over again — would see mé through a bad 
feeling I did not have a name for.” Lucy’s homesickness is 
soon replaced by wonder and curiosity at the people she 
lives among. “The household in which I lived was made 
up of a husband, a wife, and their four girl children. . . . 
They smiled out at the world, giving the impression that 
they found everything unbearably wonderful. . . . Even 
when a little rain fell, they would admire the way it 
streaked through the blank air.” 

In contrast to these happy individuals, Lucy is a 
detached presence. At first they call her the Visitor, 
because she is not a part of the family as they have invited 
her to be. She wonders at the happy dinner-table 
conversations, the not-self-conscious affection, and the 
pleasant summers spent at the wife’s childhood lakeside 
cottage. At first, it’s the changing seasons — and their 
cross-cultural implications — that bring on Lucy’s self- 
examination. “I was born and grew up in a place that did 
not seem to be influenced by the tilt of the earth at all; it 

had only one season — sunny, drought-ridden. And what 
was the effect on me of growing up in such a place? I did 
not have a sunny disposition, and as for actual happiness, 
I had been experiencing a long drought.” 

So long a drought that Lucy carries her mother’s letters 
from home around unopened, hidden in the bosom of her 
clothes. Not from feelings of love, she explains, but from 
feelings of hatred. Almost any daughter caught in the 
throes of sexual development might tartly remark, “My 
whole upbringing had been devoted to preventing me 
from becoming a slut.” But Lucy’s hatred is deeper. Her 
mother’s presence is overwhelming. Her last unread letter 
“had become a part of my body.” And Lucy is endeavoring 
to escape her pull. Indeed, Lucy embodies a pain that 

goes beyond ordinary maternal separation, conjuring up 
the treachery that has historically existed between mothers 
and daughters. Her anger comes from the way her mother 
does not hope for Lucy the things she hopes for her sons. 

Lucy says, “My father did not know me at all; I did not 
expect him to imagine a life for me filled with excitement 
and triumph. But my mother knew me well, as well as she 
knew herself; I, at the time, even thought of us as 
identical; and whenever I saw her eyes fill up with tears at 
the thought of how proud she would be at some deed her 
sons had accomplished, I felt a sword go through my 
heart, for there was no accompanying scenario in which 
she saw me, her only identical offspring, in a remotely 
similar situation.” 

Lucy’s self-definition is a rite of passage that all children 
suffer by way of growing up, but Kincaid makes a 
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compelling case that this transition holds an exquisite pain 
_for daughters, Kincaid has,mined this material before. 

. Annie-Jobn chronicles a y@inger child’s astonishment 
over the very ‘same loss —the realization that puberty and 
‘emotional mafuration mean giving up the first source of 
comfort: And in Lucy, the tra edy takes on a new 
definition. The‘adolescenf anger and rebellion are 
replaced by the sturining Knowledge of a heartache that, 
in Kincaid’s characters at least, is a part of oneself forever. 

Just as Lucy pulls back from her mother, she also gains 
distance from her motherland. The novel is particularly 
moving as a record of Lucy’s growing political awareness. 
The insidious subjugation of her island culture to the 
British Colonial education she received comes out in an 
angry outburst when her employer shows her a field of 
daffodils. Recalling the familiar Wordsworth lyrics, she 
exclaims, “Do you realize that at ten years of age I had to 
learn by heart a long poem about some flowers I would 
not see in real life until I was nineteen?” And she thinks to 
herself, “I felt sorry I had cast her beloved daffodils in a 
scene she had never considered, a scene of conquered 
and conquests. . . . It wasn’t my fault. But nothing could 
change the fact that where she saw beautiful flowers I saw 
sorrow and bitterness.” 

A keen observer of cross-cultural hypocrisies, Kincaid 
has a way of neatly knocking the scales off Western eyes. 
Her prose is equally compelling. One of Kincaid’s great 
skills is the way she stretches the sweet and tough lilt of 
island speech to embrace a contemporary sensibility. Her 
new novel grows out of the tradition of the creation myth. 
Its most heart-rending development comes when Lucy, as 
classical heroines must, explores the genesis of her own 
name. Her fictional cohort in exile, Stephen Dedalus, is 
called after someone who took up wings and fell into the 

; sea. Lucy, it turns out, exultS in being named for Lucifer, 
God’s favorite angel — the one’ who took up wings and 
left the heavens forever. QO 
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California Gold 
By John Jakes 


Supreme Faith: Someday 
We'll Be Together 

By Mary Wilson 

pe sites m Supreme Faith: Some- 
day We'll Be Together 
SN is the dramatic 


conclusion to her 
bestselling auto- 






Number one 
best-seller now 
available in paper- 
back. James Macklin 
Chance was a poor 
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with Diana Ross’s rich Californian. 
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The Sorceress of Darshiva 
By David Eddings 


This is the 
continuation of 
David Eddings 
bestselling The 
Malloreon.. An 
exciting story of 
ancient , opposing 
destinies battling 


The Captive 
By Victoria Holt 







The new bestseller 
by the author of The 
Indian Fan. An 
exciting romantic 
suspense novel 
involving Rosetta’s 
shipwreck off the 
coast of Africa. She 













The is saved by a for control of a 
At , Siem mysterious stranger world and for the 
CA [ TT\ me only to be kidnapped fate of all Gods and 

by pirates. men. 





















Paperback $5.95 Paperback $5.95 





METHUEN MALL 
82 CENTRAL ST., WELLESLEY 
NO. SHORE SHOPPING CTR, PEABODY 
SHOPPERS’ WORLD, FRAMINGHAM 
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ORIGINS: THE LIVES AND WORLDS OF 
MODERN COSMOLOGISTS, by Alan 
_atid Roberta Brawer. 
Harvard University Press, 563 pages, 
$29.95. 


tephen Hawking has said he’s ona 
quest “to Know the mind of God.” 
Dennis Sciama believes “the 
universe is enormous — it is much 
stronger than you are — and your only 
way of hitting back at it is to understand 
it.” 

Alan Guth is “grappling with trying to 
discover what the fundamental laws of 
nature are.” 

Fred Hoyle’s “motive . . . is to find out. 
The truth is more important than one’s 
own predilections, a maxim which I feel is 
largely ignored at the present day.” 

These are but four of the 27 vigorous, 
often dissenting voices heard in this now 
revelatory, now mind-boggling book on 
the men and women who time-travel daily 
to the places generally only children dare 
to tread — that world inside each of us 
where cosmic questions live: Where does 
the matter in the universe come from? 
What makes the cosmos tick? Does time 
have a beginning and an end? How big is 
space? Does the universe change or 
remain static? 

The cosmologists whose lives and work 
fill these pages range in age from 41 
(Edwin Turner) to 75 (Fred Hoyle), come 
from backgrounds privileged to trying, 
have been trained as astrophysicists, 
astronomers, and elementary particle 
physicists, and work as observationists or 
theorists. 

What they share, aside from their far- 
flurig terrain, is a passion for their subject 
(theoretical models of the universe are 
described as “aesthetically compelling,” 
“lovely,” “béautiful,” “ugly,” “messy”; 
problems as “worrisome”; choices of 

- phiildsophiés as “prejudices”), an uncanny 
ability to think “geometrically” (that is, to 
‘visualize in three dimensions), and an 
endearing mix of chutzpah, technical 
‘brilliance, creativity, humbleriess, and 
“ingenuousness. Not to mention a good: - 
riatured expectation to fall flat on their ~ 
faces..Notes Margaret Geller: “My 
prejudices can certainly be wrong, and 
“even sometimes'the answers I thought I 


- have-gottea, have been wrong, in fact. -_-.- 


- But I’ve learned not to be so afraid of 

- thosé. .. .*In a field whefe you can't really 
hope to be right, how much do you worry 
about it? . . . You have to have some 
courage in order to take a different 
approach. Maybe you're going to be 
wrong. But, you know, you don’t die.” 

No, because, in the words of Geller’s 
teacher Charles Kittel, you’ve chosen “a 
field that is going to be most alive when 
you are doing it.” 

Using an interview format, Alan 
Lightman (professor of science and writing 
and senior lecturer in physics at MIT) and 
Roberta Brawer (a graduate student there) 
take the reader through time and space, 
allowing these most speculative of 
scientists to speak their minds — often 
with the off-the-cuff candoratape 

- recorder allows — on matters such as 
childhood influences, individual research, 
and their reactions to recent, sometimes 
catastrophic, cosmological developments 
(prominent among them, the inflationary- 
universe model and the bubble-like 
structure of galaxies). 

Origins isn’t the type of book you read 
straight through, not only because of the 
complexity of the subject matter (despite 
the extremely lucid introduction and 
glossary), but also because of its sheer 
bulk. For the lay reader, taken in one dose 
the wealth of information and personages 
may not just provoke but overwhelm. 
Rather, you’d do best to dip between the 
covers time and again, as if to meet 
idolized, albeit out-there friends. These are 
folks you'd want to invite three at a time 
into your living room for a chat — 27 at 
once would knock you silly. 

Of course, with such an iconoclastic 
bunch, opinions rage wide and woolly. All 
but one has dispensed with the steady- 
State model (namely, Hoyle, who'in 1948 
with Hermann Bondi and Thomas Gold _ 
proposed the theory, which postulates that 
the universe doesn’t change over time — 
instead, new matter and galaxies are - 
continuously created throughout space; 
thé model is considered “elegant,” in part 
for its eliminating the need to deal with the 
birth-of the universe and its attendant 
uncertainties). 
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Hawking: on a quest “to know the mind of God” 


Cosmic masters 


Up to and beyond the big bang 


by Thea Singer 


The rest adhere to the big-bang model, 
though some with reservations. In a 
cinematic tour de force, Lightman reels the 
big bang forward and backward to clarify 
its tenets. The theory proposes that the 
universe began from a swirl of gas of 
infinite temperature and density 
comprising subatomic particles (in 
extreme heat, atoms can’t hold on to their 
electrons, and their nuclei disintegrate into 
quarks, the most elementary particles of 
matter). The gaseous mass exploded, and 
then expanded, thinned out, and cooled. 
As it continues to stretch (two central 
postulates are that the universe is still 
expanding and is homogeneous), its parts 
exert a gravitational pull on one another, 
which slows the expansion. 

The opposing forces leave three 
possibilities for the fate of the universe: 
open — it may expand forever; closed — 
it reaches a maximum size and then starts 
collapsing; and flat — midway between 
the two, it would be in a state wherein the 
outward energy of expansion is of 
precisely the speed needed to keep gravity 
from tugging it inward. (Calculations show 
the universe today to be almost flat.) The 
model also predicts that space is filled with 
cosmic background radiation (such radio 
waves arise in any system where 
subatomic particles have collided rapidly 
with each other). 

So far so good. But what about the 
flatness problem (why the expansionist 
energy and cosmic gravitational energy of 


the universe today are so closely 
balanced) and the horizon problem (why 
the universe appears to be uniform over a 
much larger region than could reasonably 
be expected; proof is in the cosmic 
background radiation, which scarcely 
varies in intensity regardless of direction)? 

Enter Alan Guth, whose feet are firmly 
planted in our own backyard. Professor of 
physics at MIT, Guth was trained as an 
elementary particle physicist. On his first 
foray into cosmology, he hit the big bang 
with the evolutionary-universe model, the 
working hypothesis of most contemporary 
cosmologists. (Naturally, it has its 
detractors, like Roger Penrose, who in 
1965 founded the first of the so-called 
singularity theorems, the general 
conditions under which a mass will 
collapse to form a black hole. Penrose 
didn’t mince words upon his exposure to 
the theory, “Gosh,” he said. “That is a 
horrible idea.”) 

Guth’s inflationary model — which was 
posited in 1980 and solves both the 
flatness and the horizon problems — 
serves not as an overhaul but as an adjunct 
to the earlier design, a modification of the 
first 10-3 of a second of the big bang. 

According to the theory, immediately 


- following the big bang, the infant universe 


went through a brief and extremely rapid 
expansion before returning to the more 
lackadaisical rate of growth of the standard 
big-bang model. In fact, by the time the 
universe was a tiny fraction (perhaps 10-32) 


{use scientific notation—superscript with 
minus sign} of a second old, the period of 
inflation, or accelerated expansion, was 
over. 

Also blowing extra-galactic assumptions 
wide open locally (but with universal 
implications, as is evident from the 
reactions herein) is the work of Geller and 
John Huchra, professors of astronomy at 
Harvard and senior scientists at the 
Harvard-Smithsonian Center for 
Astrophysics. 

As cartographical enterprises go, theirs 
is astronomical in scope: they’re doing 
nothing less than mapping the universe to 
show how galaxies are distributed, and 
their findings are causing some to rethink 
their notions about the fundamental 
structure of the universe. 

Their MO requires cutting the universe 
into pie-shaped wedges 300 million light- 
years wide and plotting the distribution of 
galaxies by measuring spatial dimensions 
and redshifts (the apparent velocities with 
which galaxies are receding from us, from 
which distances are then derived). The 
three-dimensional computer maps they’ve 
derived from their observations through a 
60-inch telescope set up on Mount 
Hopkins, near Tucson, Arizona, have set 
cosmologists reeling: galaxies, they’ve 
found, are distributed not randomly, as 
conventional models would have it, but in 
very striking, coherent patterns. As Geller 
explained it to me last year: “Galaxies are 
on surfaces, very thin surfaces which 
surround or nearly surround big empty 
regions. So if you take a slice through the 
universe, which is the way we do the 
observations, it’s like taking a slice through 
suds in your kitchen sink. The galaxies are 
the surfaces of the soap bubbles and the 
interiors are essentially empty.” Thousands 
of galaxies sit on the surfaces of each of 
these enormous bubbles, or “voids,” which 
measure approximately 100 million light- 
years across. 

Which raises the troubling question of 
how to reconcile the Geller and Huchra 
maps, with their clustered galaxies, with 
the big-bang tenet that the universe is 
homogeneous on a very large scale. Some 
fear this discovery may be enough to 
knock out one brick of the big-bang 
theory, and make its walls come tumbling 
down. 

Take, for instance, Sciama’s response. 
“She [Geller] was saying quite rightly that 
the irregularities. continue to the largest 
length scale that she has observed, and 
therefore why shouldn't they go on 
forever, and maybe the whole idea of a 
homogeneous universe is lousy. . . . I said 
to her. . . over a meal, ‘Look, there is one 
constraint that you’ve got to recognize, 
and that is the isotropy [uniformity] of the 
microwave background. If you put too 
much irregularity on too large a scale, 
you conflict with that, and that is 
there-fore an overall constraint. . . .’ She 
said, ‘What would you do if we go on 
making the studies and we keep finding 
this effect? . . .’ I said, ‘Well, that would be 
the most devastating thing in physics and 
astrophysics. I don’t know what I would 
do.’” 

(Huchra, for one, has maintained his 
sense of humor in the face of the potential 
disaster: “It’s not the kind of thing where 
you’ve lost your pants and have to go 
running into the men’s room quite yet,” he 
says. “But the belt is loose or the fly is 
open and there may be some problem.”) 

And that’s not the only blow these 
seekers must contend with. What's a 
cosmologist to do given that about 90 
percent of the detected mass in the universe 
is invisible, emitting no radiation? (The 
gravitational effects of such “dark matter” 
on the stars and galaxies confirm its 
presence.) Laments Lightman: “Astronomers 
have been deeply disturbed to realize that 
the luminous matter they have been staring 
at and pondering for centuries makes up a 
mere 10th of the inventory.” 

Return to the storeroom and take stock, 
of course. In this realm where nothing is 
certain (in fact, quantum mechanics 
requires that physical systems be 
described in terms of probabilities because 
it’s impossible to have complete and 
certain information about a system's state), 
physics melts into metaphysics, leaving 
these cosmic dream-makers quite often 
stunned — but never into silence. For their 
creed, it seems, rests in Henry James's 
words on labors of love: “We work in the 
dark. We do what we can — we give what 
we have. Our doubt is our passion, and 
our passion is our task.” 
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In cold print 


Deconstructing a friend’s death 


by Scott Cardwell 


THE DEAD GIRL, by Melanie Thern- 
strom. Simon & Schuster, 431 pages, 
$19.95. 


Remember . . . we remember the things we 
love; to love is to remember, she is remem- 
bered, I remember. Not Roberta, but the 
memory of Roberta. Not waiting for 
Roberta to come in, but the memory to be 
returned to you — the character of who 
she was. The story, not ber life; the narra- 
tive, not the whole. The girl she thought she 
was, the girl you think she was, the girl 
described in her letters and pictured in ber 
photographs; the girl she was making up, 
the girl in the story. What became of ber; 
what was the story about? Were there 
tropes, themes, that kind of thing? There 
must have been themes. Lives always have 
themes — like stories, just like stories ... 
tell ber into a story, a story to remember. 


our best friend is murdered. She 
was young, beautiful, brilliant, 
complex. You are 20, a student of 
language, an intellectual. You’ve 
spent the last three years deconstructing 
texts, destroying language and disseminat- 
ing meaning. You suffer pain, loss, anger, 
and other words (confusion among them). 

What does death mean? Is your friend 
dead, cold, gone? You are told that “reality 
is not reflected by language, but produced 
by it” and that death is a transcendental 
signifier — a metaphysical absolute for 
those naive enough to need one. Fine for a 
writer, impossible for a mourner. So you 
decide to use the tools you are given; if 
death is a construct of language can’t you 
deconstruct death and have your friend 
back? 

No. The Dead Girl remains dead and 
Melanie Thernstrom, a child of post- 
deconstructionism, after 431 pages of 
semantic struggle, recognizes the limits of 
language and the. written word’s power of 
elegy. In her first book, The Dead Girl, she 
saves what she can of Roberta Lee: her 
memory. 


the serious, BiBi the friend. Symbolically, 
Lolita and Roberta are both victims of 
modernity. Literally, Lolita is fictitious and 
Roberta is real. Thernstrom makes it 
impossible to forget this difference. She 
constantly reminds us just how real 
Roberta was (“she lived just down the 
street, she went to your school, remember, 
don’t you remember?”). And although she 
borrows from literary tradition and manip- 
ulates language to tell this modern tragedy, 
Thernstrom does not exploit her friend. 
The anguish is genuine, the sorrow is sin- 
cere. Honesty, not word games, makes the 
elegy successful. Melanie tells Roberta’s 
story and the complex BiBi is remembered 
— “elaborate, formal, archetypal, literary, 
romantic, Chinese.” 

BiBi and Melanie grew up together in 
the late "70s and early '80s. They made bus 
trips to Harvard Square from Lexington. As 
the daughters of college professors they 
were exposed, at an early age, to intellec- 
tual inquiry. As middle-class students they 
had the leisure of existential angst. They 
spent their afternoons at Cafe Algiers 
drinking tea to dispel the melancholy and 
asking questions to dissipate the uncertain- 
ties. Who were they (“the smallest changes 
change the story”) and where were they 
going? What were they going to do when 
they got there? “Young and hopeful . . .,” 
says Rosamunde, “who fucking invents 
phrases like that? . . . there’s nothing par- 
ticulariy hopeful about being young.” 

And they were not hopeful. The two 
young, attractive, intelligent women were 
caught in the years of disco and 
Reaganomics, ecological disaster and emo- 
tional alienation — “informed suffering, 
darkness confirmed.” Thernstrom re-cre- 
ates this world perfectly, the despair of the 
privileged. BiBi can't go to Paris for the 
semester.because her family wants herto 
come home and attend to her responsibili- 


- ties: “Practice the piano, write, save 
“mforiey, be productive;take a course, be 


unhappy. Responsibilities.” They read 
poetry, wrote poetry, and 


On November 4, 1984, brooded over the ironies 
Roberta, a student at the -of the modern world (“fal- 
University of California in sifiability . .. how do you 
Berkeley, went running : feel about living in a world 
with her boyfriend in the nonfiction where the only things you 
hills outside the city. She can be certain of are the 
was angry that morning murder novel, things that are not true”) 
and ran off onto another ‘ and the particular prob- 
trail. She was never seen The Dead Girl | \ems facing young women 
alive again. Five weeks of the post-everything 
later her beaten and bears less decade: post-Vietnam, 
molested body was found post-sexual revolution, 
in a shallow grave in the re sembl ance to post-deconstruction, and 


park. Within hours, 
Bradley Page, her 
boyfriend, had confessed 
to the murder — before 
the night was over he 
recanted. He was convict- 


In Cold Blood 
than to the 


(the most “post” of all) 
post-modern. Daily they 
confronted issues of guilt 
(“too many linguistics 
classes! Not enough 
Dante!”), success (“got a 


ed of manslaughter four stylish fictional | c+ on my first paper... 

years later in a second trial. p lousy grade . . . no wonder 
The Dead Girlis not the memorial ... MIT turned me 

narrative of these details down”), and meaning 

— they are divulged on dH O l i ta. (“the meaning of meaning 


the jacket; it is the story of 
a young woman process- 
ing her friend’s death: its 
violence, its solitude, its reality. Melanie 
Thernstrom was Roberta's best friend and 
a student at Harvard at the time of the mur- 
der. What she offers us is a particular 
instance of a young woman’s murder and 
her best friend’s attempt to reconcile her 
emotions and her intellect — “narratives 
and lives are different sorts of things.” 

The book, on most levels, is cathartic. 
On all levels it is literary. As a nonfiction 
murder novel, Tbe Dead Girl bears less 
resemblance to In Cold Blood than to the 
stylish fictional memorial Lolita. Just like 
Humbert Humbert, Melanie fills her narra- 
tive with word games, and just as Humbert 
immortalizes Lolita, Melanie creates a 
memorial for Roberta in what Humbert 
labels as “the refuge of art.” 

Even the naming in both works is repre- 
sentative. Much like the Lolita, Lo, Lola, 
Dolly, Dolores character, there is Roberta, 
Rosamunde, Mei-hu, BiBi — Roberta the 
missing, Rosamunde the doomed, Mei-hu 





can be that meaning is 
uncertain, or that the real 
story could be that we 
don’t know what the story is”). 

To BiBi and Melanie these feelings were 
functions of being a Grownup 
(Thernstrom’s capitalization), something 
they vowed to avoid. They made lists of 
their future possibilities, never making it 
past college. Roberta will “not have cars 
and houses and careers and marriage . . . 
not consent to the same concessions oth- 
ers consent to . . . she will be herself. . . of 
course ‘just being yourself is the same 
kind of phrase as ‘it isn’t practical’ . . . it is 
curious how rarely one asks what they 
mean.” 

But they both go off to college, struggle 
with academics, struggle with relation- 
ships, struggle with Grownupness, struggle 
with Meaning. This is the malevolent 
world, the world that takes BiBi (“it could 
not have happened to anyone .. . it hap- 
pened because she grew up”). 

Once Melanie has received the news that 
See DEAD, page 14 
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‘Tm crazy about 
Carlotta! She's a 
true original’ 


Sue Grafton 


OYOTE 


A CARLOTTA CARLYLE MYSTERY 






























































veryone is talkin about Carlotta Carlyle, the 
irreverent, wag hee half-lrish, half-Jewish ex- 
eee cop, part-time cabbie and full-time sleuth. This 
eB time, she's delving into the treacherous world of 
illegal aliens and the deadly “coyotes” who prey 
on them. Find out for yourself why Carlotta's 
better than ever in Coyote, Linda Barnes’ third, 
spectacular Carlotta Carlyle Mystery. 
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UNDER COVER 


South Africa’s savage heart 


New fiction by Nadine Gordimer and J.M. Coetzee 


by Bill Marx 


Apartheid 


or.some Eastern European authors 
living in, or writing about, life in 
authoritarian regimes, the 
~. - inéscapablemesh of the personal 
and the“political has become an aesthetic 
gulag patrolled by Western admirers. 
Repudiating the label of “dissident” writer, 
Czech expatriate Milan Kundera writes that 
~*the importance of this art does not lie in 
the fact that it pillories this or that political 
regime, but that, on the strength of social 
and human experience of a kind people 
here in the West cannot even imagine, it 
offers new testimony about mankind.” 
Distinguished by wit, a taste forifony, arid 
a disposition to engage the complexities of 
existence with an insight that disdains glib 
moralizing or ideological rigor, this writing 
embodies an often futile search for privacy 
amid political pollution and cultural kitsch. 
Categories, like the caprices of the 
commissar, are another form of 
imprisonment, sleek ideological coffins for 
writers who, after the fall of the Iron 
Curtain, might seem a little passé. 

For South African writers, the shifting 
battle line between interior and exterior is 
also an obsessive subject, but unlike the 
Eastern Europeans, they don’t shy away 
from cheerleading. Nadine Gordimer 
makes the agitprop underpinnings 
abundantly clear in her essay “The 
Essential Gesture”: “Art is on the side of 
the oppressed. Think before you shudder 
at the simplistic dictum and its heretical 
definition of the freedom of art. For if art is 
freedom of the spirit, how can it exist 
within the oppressors?” She’s playing with 
a paradox worthy of Kundera — art has to 
be to be political because that’s an integral 
part of its value as the testimony of 
mankind. Yet Gordimer isn’t unaware of 
the dangers of partisanship, and her best 
works, like those of fellow novelist.J. M 
Coetzee, aren’t so much about characters 
arriving at the decision to fight, or not to 
fight, apartheid as they are about the price 
paid by engagement or denial. Their 
novels are about demonic chickens 
coming home to roost. 

Thus the latest works from Gordimer, 
My Son’s Story (Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, $19.95), and J.M. Coetzee, The 
Age of Iron (Random House, $18.95), are 
both powerful love stories and cries of 
protest, visceral fables about characters 
whose acceptance or rejection of the 
horrors of apartheid shape their humanity. 
The presence of evil is overwhelming in 
each book (Gordimer and Coetzee feature 
terrifying scenes in which black gatherings 


are attacked by white police); the threat of * 


brutality and imprisonment outweighs 
narrative niceties. Yet even with their 
obvious casts of villains, these novels go 
beyond the didactic; they’re about the 


+ cccnmiber jes ** 


created a generation of blacks whose hearts have turned to iron. 


— 


impossibility of finding some separate 
peace between a private life that turns its 
back on political involvement and an 
activism that excludes humanity. 

Until now, Gordimer has been a more 
resolutely psychological writer than 
Coetzee, whose Kafkaesque allegorizing in 
Waiting for the Barbarians and his 
masterpiece, Life and Times of Michael K , 
flirts with such elusive metaphysical : 
mysteries as the sources of human identity 
and violence. But Age of Iron, an extended 
letter from an elderly white woman, who 
is dying from cancer,-to her daughter in 
America, is a surprising depafture from the 
slyly slanted perspective of his earlier 
books, which have approached South 
African racism with crablike indirection, 
Coetzee hasn’t jettisoned his laconic, 
gnarled prose, studded with elemental 
images, but his lyricism, usually obliquely 
commenting on the story, is breathing 
down our necks. It ennobles the sad 
testimony of a retired classics professor, 
Mrs. Curran, who invites an enigmatic 
tramp, named Mr. Vercueil, to share her 
final, ignominious days. A silent angel of 
destruction who both encourages his 
host’s thoughts of suicide and-offers gentle 
moments of succor, the wretched Vercueil 
becomes, at times, a stiff emblem of the 
soul as a lost and inarticulate innocent. 
Their strange, repellent romance becomes 
a tragicomic soft-shoe, a slipslide on 


Gordimer: more resolutely psychological 
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death’s threshold. 

Mrs Curran’s prolonged preparations for 
eternity, which include meditations sardonic 
and affectionate on her protected past, her 
absent daughter, and the future of South 
Africa, have a hypnotic acuity. For example, 
her vision of cancer as a perverse form of 
maternity: “Like insect eggs laid in the body 
of a host, now grown to grubs and 
implacably eating their host away. My eggs, 
grown within me. Me, mine: words I 
shudder to write, yet true. My daughters 
death, sisters to you, my daughter life: How 
terrible when motherhood reaches a point 
of parodying itself!” Of course, the 
motherland has also become a perverse 
lampoon of itself, and Curran’s lamentations 
are interrupted by the deaths of her black 
housekeeper’s teen-age son, who is shot 
during a riot, and his friend, who is 
murdered in Curran’s home. 

These and other events cause the old 
woman to see how moral blindness like 
her own, in the face of an inhumane 
religious and political system, has created 
a generation of blacks whose hearts, like 
those of their oppressors, have turned to 
iron. “Is it truly a time out of time, heaved 
up out of the earth, misbegotten, 
monstrous? What, after all, gave birth to 
the age of iron but the age of granite? . . . 
Are there still not white zealots preaching 
the old regime of discipline, self-sacrifice, 
a regime of death, to children still too 
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young to tie their shoelaces?” Describing 
an apocalyptic humanscape devoid of love 
and tenderness, Coetzee’s Age of Iron 
transcends its awkward symbols and 
somewhat predictable formula of 
existential awakening at death’s door. 

Like Coetzee in Age of Iron, Gordimer’s 
concerned with how an individual 
discovers a sense of moral duty, but she’s 
less hysterical, and more effective, about 
these social epiphanies because she 
quietly describes the mysterious forces that 
push the passive into the active. She has 
her polemical lapses, as when her 
clandestine lovers indulge in Shavian 
foreplay about the future of socialism, a 
discussion that makes the same points 
about a “New Left” that can be found in 
some of her essays. Generally smooth and 
precise, her calm, somewhat old-fashioned 
prose insinuates rather than shouts; it has a 
sinuous, sensual quality that is as open to 
the pleasures of the flesh as it is to the 
birth pangs of political commitment. 
Metaphors are used sparingly, and when 
they do pop up, they’re happy marriages 
of idea and image: “The sexual excitement 
of bringing the two women together 
entered him as a tincture, curling cloudy in 
a glass of water.” 

Gordimer’s My Son’s Story also 
chronicles transformation, but it’s a subtler, 
more gently ironic story of a “colored” 
family whose father, Sonny, takes up the 
cause as well as a white mistress. His 
secret affair fuses the former 
schoolteacher’s zealous dedication to his 
countrymen’s freedom with his strong 
sexual appetite. Estranging himself from 
his conventional wife and son, who know 
about finagling, the father finds the radical 
tables turned on him when his daughter 
runs Off to join a militant organization and 
is accompanied by her once-passive 
mother. Meanwhile, the son, who had 
grown to hate his father’s convenient 
embrace of power and hypocrisy, 
becomes a writer; the story alternates 
between his point of view and his father’s. 
Insistently probing the gray areas between 
ideology and sensuality, Gordimer 
examines the symbiotic relationship 
between love and betrayal in a land where 
“the subterfuges of an illicit love made the 
frankness of its emotions possible: the 
subterfuges of resistance made frankness 
in a lying society possible.” The disturbing 
connections between social turmoil and 
psychological fragmentation give 
Gordimer’s “colored” characters, 
admirable as they are in their resistance to 
apartheid, a welcome murkiness. Because 
they lead double, maybe even triple lives, 
they’re not, like the transparent white 
heroine in her last novel, the disappointing 
A Sport of Nature, fantasy figures out of a 
guerrilla romance novel. 

Thus My Son’s Story is about the fall 
from personal and political innocence, an 
occasionally prophetic story about what 
lies outside of South Africa’s poisoned 
garden, complete with speculation about 
the changes that may be in store for 
society and personal relationships. In that 
sense, Coetzee’s Age of Iron and 
Gordimer’s My Son’s Story form a Janus- 
faced portrait of South Africa; the former’s 
a plaguy examination of the continuing 
curse of a racist, dehumanized past; the 
latter’s a fleeting glance at a time when 
telling the oppressed from the oppressors 
will be much more enigmatic. 


Coetzee: laconic, gnarled prose 
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A radical vision 


Howard Zinn asks the tough questions 





by Mark Leccese 


DECLARATIONS OF INDEPENDENCE: 
CROSS-EXAMINING AMERICAN 
IDEOLOGY, by Howard Zinn. 
HarperCollins, 341 pages, $25. 


hen mainstream historians 

have finished cobbling togeth- 

er their clockworks of history, 

Howard Zinn picks up their 
leftovers — the ill-fitting pieces they dis- 
creetly tried to hide in a drawer — and 
loudly asks, “What about these?” 

The 68-year-old Boston University pro- 
fessor emeritus has made a distinguished 
career of being a historical and political 
contrarian. To Zinn, history is neither bunk 
nor truth. In his new book, he terms it a 
“marketplace of subjectivities.” It has been 
Zinn’s life work to illuminate the subjectiv- 
ities others have ignored. 





Howard Zinn 


“Perhaps the closest we can get to objec- 
tivity is a free and honest marketplace of 
subjectivities, in which we examine both 
orthodox accounts of the past and 
unorthodox ones, commonly known facts 
and hitherto ignored facts. But we need to 
discover (which is not easy) what items are 
missing from the marketplace and insist 
they be available for scrutiny. We can then 
decide for ourselves, based on our own 
values, which accounts are most important 
and most useful.” 

Declarations of Independence, with its 
discussions of economic justice, pacifism, 
the failures of representative government, 
and the enormous power that resides with 
the common people, is a summing up of 
Zinn’s work and thought. It joins his pio- 
neering 1980 work, A People’s History of 
the United States, to form what could be 
called the essential Zinn. 

In an interview with the Phoenix at his 
BU office, Zinn seemed surprised at that 
interpretation of his new book: “I didn’t 
intend it that way, because that would put 
me two steps from the grave,” he said with 
a broad smile. But the new book, he 
agreed, “is a summation of what I’ve been 
teaching for the last 20 years,” just as A 
People’s History was a summation of his 
previous teaching and research. 

Of Declarations of Independence, he 
said, “After writing this book, I don’t know 
if I have another book to write.” He has 
been‘ busy on the lecture circuit around the 
country, most often speaking at small state 
schools or community colleges, and he 
said he hopes to turn his attention now to 
playwrighting (which he has done in the 
past) and op-ed journalism. 


Challenging the implanted 

Zinn has been a controversial figure 
both in and out of the classroom, and he 
continues to be, as a leader in the “Stop 
Silber” movement in this year’s gubernato- 
rial race. The distinguished professor and 
the university president have an antipathy 
that goes back a long way. 


But the professor does not breathe fire; 
he is tall and thin, gray-haired and soft- 
spoken, and his smile retains the slight 
crookedness and light in the eyes of a man 
who has made a career out of chall 
others’ most dearly held political and his- 
torical assumptions. 

In BU classrooms and lecture halls, he 
says, “I felt I was challenging ideas that 
had been implanted in my students by the 
media, their early education, their family.” 
What resulted were “lots of lively argu- 
ments,” and the liveliest were about the 
class structure in the United States. 

Class remains a touchy subject in 
America, especially to the young. “We 
have a class system, unmistakably, in a 
country that promises ‘liberty and justice 
for all,’ ” Zinn writes in Declarations of 
Independence. “Where is the justice of a 
society that has such extremes of 
luxury for some, misery for oth- 
ers?” 

Buried in the middle of the 
book is this simple cry: “It 
would be an enormous accom- 
plishment to get agreement that 
the fundamental requirements of 
existence — food, housing, 
medical care, education, and 
work— be distributed according 
to need. It is shocking, it is irra- 
tional, it is unjust, that in a coun- 
try as wealthy as the United 
States, any human being living 
within its borders should not 
have these basic things.” 

“We are accustomed,” he 
reminds us earlier, “to measuring 
the state of the nation by the 
numbers on the stock market 
(the Dow-Jones Average), rather 
than by how many children died 
of malnutrition.” 

This is not a professor’s intel- 
lectual questioning; it is human 
outrage. For the first time, Zinn 
in Declarations of Independence 
talks about his own life, and 
how his life shaped his beliefs. 

Zinn was raised in the “dirt and dank- 
ness” of Brooklyn tenements, worked for 
three years in a shipyard, and was a lieu- 
tenant and bombardier in the Air Force 
during World War II, flying bombing runs 
over Germany. After his studies, he taught 
at Spelman College , an all-black institu- 
tion in Atlanta, and was active in the civil 
rights and anti-war movements. He came 
to BU in 1971 and grins wickedly as he 
remembers his “grand finale of a last class” 
before his 1988 retirement. 

Amid much controversy and protest, BU 
was Closing its School of Nursing, and Zinn 
led his lecture class of 150 out of the lec- 
ture hall and onto the picket line. “I always 
tried to tie up classes in political theory 
with what was happening at the moment.” 

He wrote of his personal experiences in 
Declarations of Independence because of 
what he learned in the classroom, he said. 
“Teachers are reluctant to bring their per- 
sonal lives into the classroom. I discovered 
that when I began to do this, that the stu- 
dents’ interest perked up.” 


Power and the people 

If his childhood in Brooklyn taught 
Zinn that economic justice doesn’t exist 
in the United States, his experience in the 
civil rights movement taught him of 
power: how it is imposed by the elite, 
and how it can be taken back by the peo- 
ple. 

He quotes Aldous Huxley: “Liberties are 
not given; they are taken.” For Zinn, force 
is not necessarily involved: “If those in 
charge of our society — politicians, corpo- 
rate executives, and owners of the press 
and television — can dominate our ideas, 
they will be secure in their power. They 
will not need soldiers patrolling the streets. 
We will control ourselves.” ; 

This is no conspiracy, Zinn writes, but 
neither is it an accident. “[Wle grow up in 
a society where our choice of ideas is lim- 
ited and where certain ideas dominate: We 
hear them from our parents, in the 
See ZINN, page 14 
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younger brother when, after a fire, 
they must care for their increasingly 

helpless parents. 

“BLUEPRINTS may well be the 

finest novel I’ve read dealing with 

the devastation of the alcoholic 

__. family... it’s all so 
convincing, so right.” 

—Washington Post 




























































New identity 

is everyone's quest in this stunning 
debut novel. Rachel Harris's mother 
‘has run off with the building super, 
her father has taken the super's 
family for his own, and Rachel 

_ wants to share the seemingly 
perfect life of the Butler family. 
“An appealing first novel about 
overcoming inferiority and learning 
that it’s better to improve yourself 
than to become someone else.” 
—Publishers Weekly 
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In the early 1930s, with America 
in the jaws of the Depression, left- 
wing ideologies began attracting 
more and more adherents — 
among them Harry Hay. In this 
excerpt from Stuart Timmons’s 
forthcoming biography of Hay 
published by Alyson Publications, 
the gay-rights activist forms a 
friendship with Will Geer (who 
years later became grandpa on 
the TV series The Waltons) and is 
introduced to radical politics and 
agitprop theater. 


t is hard to keep track of 
youthful Harry’s restless 
affairs. In fact, he once said 
that he must have had “two or 
three affairs a day between 1932 
and 1936.” But the sexual flurry 
did not preclude several ongoing 
relationships. One lover was a 
blue-black Afro-Cuban man 
named Luis Rosado who worked 
as houseboy for screen actors 
Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon. 
Another was a conservative, 
scheming Hungarian count. 

But the most important 
relationship of that time was with 
an actor he would meet backstage in an 
antique melodrama, The Ticket of Leave 
Man — or— Falsely Accused. This first 
production of the new Tony Pastor 
Theater on Sunset Boulevard, the Los 
Angeles branch of a famous New York 
house, was the pet project of producer 
John Decker. The entire theater was 
modeled after the conventions of the 
nineteenth century, a beer hall with 
“meller-dramas” and variety artists. The 
1933 handbills advertising Leave Man 
deadpanned: “Hitch up the old gray mare 
and come over and hiss the villain!” (This 
formula was later used to greater 
advantage by The Drunkard, L.A.’s 
longest-running stage production.) 

Harry was hired as the comedy lead, a 
part that was later cut, so he played several 
bit parts and worked as assistant stage 
manager. The cast of Leave Man, like the 
George K. Arthur Players, consisted mostly 
of performers over forty who had spent 
years touring. One of the younger 
members was particularly interesting. “The 
guy who played Honest Bob Brierly, the 
lead, was a big, slightly awkward-looking 
man. Seeing him rehearsing, I was 
immediately aware of a dynamic sexual 
presence. He was not classically 
handsome, but was very arresting, with 
powerful, quiet eyes. Our glances met 
during that first meeting and held for a 
moment too long. My throat went dry and 
I knew I'd made a connection.” This was 
Will Geer, known to modern audiences as 
“Grandpa Walton” from the famous 1970s 
television series. Then a thirty- 
year-old actor, Geer had already 
spent half his life on stage, with 
experience ranging from tent and 
riverboat shows to playing 
Shakespeare on Broadway. He 
had only recently arrived in Los 
Angeles and was seeking film 
work. 

The two young actors made a 
point of avoiding each other for 
the six weeks of rehearsal, but 
shortly before the opening, Harry 
learned that the charismatic and 
urbane Geer loved nature, and 
invited him hiking. “I took Bill — 
he was not known as Will then — 
to White’s Park and Creek, in 
what used to be known as the 
Santa Ynez Mountains. We came 
in from the Valley side because 
the mountains in front were part 
of the Rindge Ranch. There were 
wonderful geological features to 
be seen in White’s Canyon. Many 
birds hunted there temporarily on 

their way south in fall; there were 
salamanders in the creek, and 
thick herbal growth along the 
banks.” Geer, who had a degree 
in botany, wasn’t familiar with 


Harry Hay ( left), 


CAS Cie 2. 
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The trouble with Harry Hay 


Founder of the modern gay movement 
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many of the wild plants of the area, so 
they filled a knapsack with cuttings to ask 
about at the next ranger station. Harry 
stayed with Bill that night in his room at 
the Mountain View Inn on Hollywood 
Boulevard. Many days of vigorous hikes, 
and blissful nights, followed. 

It was Will Geer who introduced Harry 
to the Left-wing community of Los 
Angeles, and eventually to its Communist 
Party. This started over coffee klatches 
between Geer and Maude Allen, an older , 
actress who lived at the Mountain View 
and was also in the show with them. They 
hashed over the anti-Socialist Palmer Raids 
made by the Federal government in the 
1920s, the Sacco and Vanzetti trials, and 
various strikes — fascinating stuff to this 
young man. Around Geer’s room lay 
pamphlets and leaflets similar to those the 
Wobblies had shown Harry in Nevada, but 
newer. He read them all. 

Though new in town, Geer had already 
earned a reputation as a radical Leftist. He 
produced fund-raising and entertainment 
events on a regular basis, sometimes in 
conjunction with the John Reed 
Experimental Theater Club. In fact, the 
proprietor of the Mountain View was a 
Leftist who gave Geer a free room in 
exchange for political spoofs to be staged 
in the parlor every week. These had 
names such as The Siege of El Monte — or 
— 1000 Armed Reds March on Raspberry 
Fields and Today We Fascist. Geer 
produced other skits and plays around Los 
Angeles, including Stevedore, which united 


of the earliest gay-rights activists, and his biographer, Stuart Timmons 
PHOTOS BY ROBERT GIARD (HAY) AND GREG CLOUD (TIMMONS) 


trade union and racial struggles. 

As an active Leftist, Geer often 
approached wealthy sympathizers for 
contributions to campaigns and 
productions. Geer mentioned to Harry two 
sympathetic heiresses, Kate Crane Gartz of 
the Chicago steel and iron fortune, and 
Aline Barnsdall, daughter of a gold miner. 
Barnsdall lived in Hollywood in a superb 
Frank Lloyd Wright house atop an olive- 
planted hill she later gave to the city as a 
park.and museum. Around the base of her 
huge lot were large signboards supporting 
radical causes such as Free India, the 
Scottsboro boys, the eight-hour day, and 
the Free Tom Mooney campaign. Harry 
was never taken to these private pitch 
meetings, but recalled that many times 
he trimmed the threads off Geer’s 
well-worn coat sleeves to make him look 
presentable. 

Geer plunged Harry into hard-core 
activism: demonstrations for the benefit of 
the unemployed, for the wretchedly 
exploited field workers in the Central 
California Valley, for labor unions in need 
of lawyers. The radical young actors once 
even handcuffed themselves to the 
wrought-iron lamp posts that flanked the 
main entrance to the original campus of 
U.C.L.A. (now Los Angeles City College) to 
pass out leaflets for the American League 
Against War and Fascism. The police soon 
cut them down and dragged them away. 

One afternoon, Geer sent Harry to 
downtown L.A.’s Bunker Hill district to 
observe a demonstration. It grew rough 
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and became one of his favorite 
stories. “The Milk Strike,” Harry 
recounted, “was an action called 
in 1933 by the wives and mothers 
of the poor and unemployed to 
make the government stop 
allowing surplus milk to be 
poured down the storm drains to 
keep the price up. They wanted it 
for the needy. A crowd of 
thousands turned out downtown 
in the shadow of the newly built 
City Hall.” Harry wore his best 
clothes that day. “If you were 
very well-dressed in Hollywood 
then, you wore a very white shirt 
with a starched collar and tie, 
probably a black tie. And if you 
were a Hollywood actor, you 
wore a black silk hankie in your 
pocket to match your tie. Of 
course, I was being a bit of a 
nonconformist that day, and was 
wearing an ascot with a stickpin. 
Not many people wore ascots in 
those days. There would have 
been Nils Asther — and Ray 
Milland.— and me.” 

Looking up, he saw machine 
guns atop nearby buildings. 
Violence had broken out in many cities 
over human needs, and the local 
government was prepared for the worst. 
He backed away from the quickly growing 
crowd when he saw mounted police 
charging through the thick of it, swinging 
their clubs at people’s heads. “This was a 
dramatic scene! Women were grabbing 
and shielding their children, and every so 
often you would see someone go down 
with a bloody head. The police were being 
absolutely brutal, without provocation. I 
think they may have wanted to incite a riot 
so they could clear the crowd.” 

With his hands behind him, Harry 
backed up to the open door of a 
bookstore, where stacks of newspapers 
were held down by bricks. He found his 
hand resting on a brick. “I made no 
conscious decision, I just found myself 
heaving it and catching a policeman right 
in the temple. He slid off his horse and a 
hundred faces turned to me in amazement. 
No one was more amazed than I. Always 
before, I had been the one who threw the 
ball like a sissy. This ‘bull’ was my first 
bull’s-eye ever!” 

Sympathizers murmuring in Yiddish, 
Portuguese, and English grabbed him. He 
heard, “We've got to hide this kid before 
the cops get him.” Hands led him 
backward through a building connected to 
other buildings — a network of 1880s 
tenements that formed an interconnected 
casbab on the slopes of the sprawling old 
Bunker Hill quarter. He was pushed 
through rooms that immigrant women and 
children rarely left, across 
catwalks and planks, up, up, 
hearing the occasional 
reassurance, “Everything’s fine. 
Just don’t look down.” Once out 
of the structure, near the top of 
the hill, he was hustled to a large 
Victorian house, where he found 
himself standing, dizzy and 
disoriented, in a living room full 
of men drinking coffee. In the 
center, cutting a cake, was a soft- 
featured man in women’s attire. 
He gestured theatrically when he 
spoke, and everyone addressed 
him as Clarabelle and referred to 
him as her. So did Harry: 
“Clarabelle had hennaed hair that 
was pinned up, and a blouse that 
was pulled down around the 
shoulders, gypsy style. I could tell 
by the condition of the skin that 
she was somewhere in her forties. 
‘My dear,’ she said to me, ‘we saw 
what you did, knocking that old 
cop off his high horse, and it 
should have been done years ago. 
We'll have to hide you; they'll be 
after you soon. Cup of coffee first? 
No, no time. They’re already on 
their way.’” 





Hay in 1935 photo taken by acclaimed lensman LeRoy Robbins 


Harry had heard of Clarabelle as one of 
the most powerful of the “Queen Mothers” 
who traditionally oversaw the 
temperamental comings and goings in the 
districts of town where they lived; Harry 
felt that such figures formed a regional 
network of salons among some pre- 
Stonewall gays. “Clarabelle controlled 
Bunker Hill and had at least a dozen 
‘lieutenants’ covering stations — one 
called the Fruit Tank — that was our 
nickname for the jail cell for queers. 
Clarabelle was legendary, a Mary Boland 
type who really knew how to pin a curl 
while giving an order.” She ordered Harry 
to be hidden in her basement, and a 
lieutenant led him down five flights of 
Stairs to a room storing Persian rugs, 


concealed him in a carpeted cave, and 
promised him coffee and a fried-egg 
sandwich in due time. “After several hours, 
someone finally brought me the coffee. It 
turned out to be Clarabelle’s nephew. A 
cute, sort of V-shaped young man who just 
loved sixty-nine. He stayed for hours. I 
never got the egg sandwich, but I didn’t 
much care.” 

After his feat with the brick, Geer 
recruited Harry to help with his agitprop 
work. “Bill had an entire repertoire of five- 
minute plays, recitations, and dialogues _ 
that made Leftist propaganda points. He 
needed a fall guy to feed him his lines and 
make these things work, so I was happily 
drafted. To be honest, at that point, I was 
more interested in being around Bill than 
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in the politics.” They performed at all the 
demonstrations and benefits, and most 
often spontaneously in the streets, which 
served as Harry’s next important training 
ground. 

Throughout his long participation in the 
Left — indeed throughout his life — Hay 
kept alive Geer’s training in agitprop, as he 
defined it, “a responsibility for keeping 
spirits high at picket lines and keeping 
attention focused at large meetings.” Most 
often, they performed in the “Free Speech 


. Zones” of Los Angeles, such as Westlake : 


Park, where ideas could be freely 
expressed without risk of persecution. 
Geer had arranged for a van and driver. 
The back doors of the vehicle opened into 
a black-painted interior, which served as a 


rg 


stage. The actors entered and exited by 
turning flashlights on and off under their 
chins. 

Harry shouted setup lines. “Time: From 
the Boom Days to the Dog Days! Place: All 
over the United States of America!” Their 
sketches discussing social reform were 
meant to be “sort of comforting, speaking 
the words of the oppressed in ways they 
couldn’t speak for themselves.” Over 
several months, “We did a whole flock of 
these and we got a pretty good reputation 
for ourselves.” At another Free Speech 
Zone, the old church plaza on Olvera 
Street, protections were regularly ignored 
by the police. Mindful of this, they 
designed the van to close up and pull out 
Coninued on page 10 
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fast, but if the crowd was too dense, the 
actors fled on foot. “A Chinese restaurant 
in an alley off the plaza, Jerry’s Joynte, 
used to hide us. It was owned by an old 
Red who put us in his pantry and sent back 
plates of spare ribs. Once he dressed us in 
Chinese robes and false moustaches and 
hid us among the patrons!” 

Harry and Bill’s relationship went 
through a change after about four months, 
when Geer recommended an education 
class in the Hollywood section of the 
Communist Party. Harry found the 
sophisticated level of theory fascinating 
and bewildering, and he stuck with it 
mainly “out of my love for Bill.” His older, 
more world-wise lover, however, was 
often called away to work in the Central 
Valley and other areas, and though Harry’s 
involvement with the Party eventually 
became passionate and dedicated, it was 
hampered at the start by feelings of 
abandonment and resentment at what he 
called Geer’s “total immersion” method of 
recruitment. These stresses made already 
challenging material even more difficult. “It 
was disorienting to sit there with urban 
people, mostly film workers, discussing 
rural worker models of 
Marxism,” he said. His first 
teacher, Lillian Asche 
(who later became a 
friendly witness to 
HUAC), was also 
intimidating. “When I 
asked about the recent 
purges of Lovestone and 
Musty, I was harshly 
criticized as a reactionary. 
I simply shut my face. I 
felt I was in an intellectual 
prison. I couldn’t find a 
link to any other theory I 
understood. But my 
imagination was caught, 
and I was madly in love 
with Bill.” Several years 
later, this political 
deadlock would break, 
but because of it, 1933 
was “a miserable year,” 
even when Geer returned 
for weekend hikes. “I 
wasn't going to tell him 
my bewilderment — or 
that I knew be couldn't 
Sort it all out either,” Harry 
said, and as they drifted 
apart, he determinedly 
completed the class and 
signed up for another. 

Harry found more than 
an ideological catalyst in 
Will Geer. Geer provided : 
an ideal model to which Hay 2cuid aspire. 
He embodied the seemingly opposite 
directions of culture and radical politics 
through a persona of self-reliant, almost 
transcendent optimism. (Geer once said 
that his greatest fear was “people who 
believe you can’t change human nature.”) 
While remaining earthy and folksy, he 
could be cultured and refined. Neither his 
gardening trowel nor his progressive 
politics were ever retired, and his family 
referred to him until his death as “the 
world’s oldest hippie.” As he aged, these 
same descriptions fit Harry. 

Harry credited the final step in his 
radicalization to the weekend he spent 
with Geer in San Francisco during the 
General Strike of July, 1934. Centered 
around a maritime strike which shut down 
the waterfront, the action lasted two 
months, involved 120 local unions, and 
became one of the largest and most 
dramatic actions of the modern labor 
movement. Governor Frank Finley 
Merriam, only six weeks in office, 
threatened to call in the state militia. 
During a period when Leave Man was 
closed for rewriting, Hay and Geer drove 
up the state, stopping regularly to gather 
donations of food for the strikers. Once in 
San Francisco, Geer was in heavy demand 


to speak and to attend various meetings. 


Sometimes Harry accompanied him, but 
other times he was assigned to type, 
translate, or in some other way help the 
fervid activities of the hour. 

Merriam did call out the guard, which 
opened fire on a crowd of more than two 
thousand. Harry was there and 
remembered hearing a bullet zing past his 
left ear. Two men were killed, eighty-five 
more were hospitalized, and News-Week 
headlined, “Blood Flows in San Francisco 
Streets.” At the massive funeral procession 
that followed, Harry recalled, “As the two 
flag-covered caissons passed, drawn by 
horses slowly high-stepping to funeral 
music, a posse of dock workers knocked 
the bowlers off the heads of bankers who 
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refused to show respect. It was pretty 
damn impressive.” And it had a lasting 
impact. Hay told historian John D’Emilio, 
“You couldn’t have been a part of that 
and not have your life completely 
changed.” 

Against such economic battles of hungry 
people versus greedy businessmen, the 
Communist Party radiated an urgent pull. 
Communists felt they were riding with the 
tide of history, and the Party offered a 
program of practical action that was global 
in scope. More personally, it held out a 
surrogate for Harry’s aloof family — 
chosen comrades who had similar values. 
Mostly, it appealed to his deep idealism. 
C.P. [Communist Party] historian Joseph 
Starobin describes the Party as “a 
community that went beyond national 
boundaries and differences of race and 
creed: it was driven by the certainty that 
man’s sojourn on earth could be happier if 
only his social relations were transformed 
from competition to cooperation.” To 
hundreds of thousands of Harry’s 
generation, Communism represented 
something between opportunity and 
destiny to change the world for the better. 
At twenty-three, with his whole life ahead 


Hay in 1912: born to affluence 


of him, he was caught by what he called 
“the siren song of Revolution.” 

For Harry, this passionate political 
enlightenment also marked the start of a 
protracted alienation: The Party strictly 
prohibited homosexuals from joining and 
did not acknowledge homosexuality as 
anything more than the degenerate phase 
of a decadent system. They were not a 
group who could have rights. Harry 
naively brought up his idea of a “team of 
brothers” to Geer, who would not consider 
it. “I said I'd wanted to get a society of ‘just 
us,’ together. Bill argued that that was the 
theater ” Harry countered that the theater 
milieu did not involve political discussion. 
“But what’s to talk about?” Geer asked, 
exasperated. The only person who 
encouraged Harry’s idea of organizing 
homosexuals was old Maude Allen. While 
Harry once argued the notion to Geer, she 
broke in that “this was possible, but you 
might have to start it yourself.” Over the 
next twenty years as he occasionally 
proposed the concept of a gay political 
identity, Harry rarely got any more 
encouragement than that. 

Still, for a spirit like Harry’s, the Party 
was the future. “We were involved in 
organizing the unorganized; the CIO had a 
wide open field on the West Coast. Along 
with the waterfront, the newspaper guilds 
began to organize, as did the department 
stores.” It was a dangerous and 
circumscribed world, which added to the 
thrill. “We were automatically afoul of the 
law. The Los Angeles Police Department's 
Red Squad was always ferreting out the 
agitators to see if they could expose them.” 
Oppression was so intense, Harry recalled, 
that people who went to the one 
progressive bookstore in Los Angeles 
would barely look at each other for fear of 
provoking an undercover policeman. The 
Red underground demanded extreme 
discretion. False names were often used. 
Over the years, Harry would ponder how 
in the gay world, many of the same 
practices were necessary. QO 
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My Tibet 
Text by His Holiness the Fourteenth Dalai Lama of Tibet 
Photographs and Introduction by Galen Rowell 


His Holiness the Dalai Lama and renowned wilderness photographer Galen 
Rowell combine their vision of Tibet in this stunningly beautiful new book. 
Advocating nonviolence and compassion to all living things, the Dalai 
Lama offers views on how world peace, happiness, and environmental 
responsibility are inextricably linked. Together with Rowell's breathtaking 
photos, his observations help preserve the enduring meaning of Tibet. 
Large format, 118 color photos, $35.00 


Nomads of Western Tibet 


The Survival of a Way of Life 
by Melvyn C. Goldstein and Cynthia M. Beall 


For sixteen months Goldstein and Beall studied a community of western 
Tibetan nomads, living with them at altitudes above 16,000 feet in yak-hair 
tents, weathering temperatures that reached forty degrees below zero. This 
magnificently illustrated book is their account of these remarkable people, 
of their traditional way of life, and their continuing struggle for cultural 
survival. Large format, 190 color photos, $45.00 cloth, $17.95 paperback 


The Myth of Shangri-La 


Tibet, Travel Writing and the Western Creation of 
Sacred Landscape 
by Peter Bishop 


“Bishop's psycho-social analysis of the phenomenology and history Of 
Western approaches to Tibet is refreshing and welcome. For once, Western 
travel writers, adventurers, missionaries,.and mercenaries in Tibet have 
themselves become the object of rationalistic scrutiny....Expertly con- 
structed and highly readable."--P. Christiaan Klieger, Tibetan Review. $29.95 


Sherpas 


Reflections on Change in Himalayan Nepal 


by James F. Fisher 

Foreword by Sir Edmund Hillary 

Fisher combines the strengths of technical 
anthropology, literary memoir, and striking 
photography in this telling study of rapid 
social change in Himalayan Nepal. 19 color, 
104 b/w photos, $35.00 cloth, $12.95 paperback 


The praaet Woods 


Ecological Change and 
Peasant Resistance in 
the Himalaya 

by Ramachandra Guha 


"Social history and environmental wisdom 
are brought together with striking effect in 
this model study of India's forests, its 
people, and its state."--James Scott, 

Yale University. $29.95 


At bookstores or order 
toll-free 1-800-822-6657. 
Visa/MasterCard only. 
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PRESTON STURGES BY PRESTON 
STURGES, adapted and edited by 
Sandy Sturges. Simon & Schuster, 352 
pages, $22.95. 


The films of Preston Sturges, probably 
the best and funniest American comedies 
ever, are a marriage of high verbal wit and 
pull-out-the-stops physical comedy kept in 
an exhilarating state of sustained 
combustion. The movies are like 
champagne bubbles that pop with the kick 
of a mule. 

The revelation of the just-published 
autobiography Preston Sturges by Preston 
Sturges is that the life it describes makes 
the films seem as a logical reflection of 
their creator’s experience, as Buster 
Keaton’s films seem the logical extension 
of someone who, as a child, was plucked 
out of a second-story window by a 
cyclone and deposited, unharmed, three 
blocks away. The book has been ae 
gracefully edited by Sturges’s widow, 
Sandy, from the journals her husband left 
behind and the fragments of an 
autobiography, which he planned to call 
The Events Leading Up to My Death. 

For much of the book, Sturges shares 
the spotlight with his mother, Mary, out of 
a mixture of love, awe, gratitude, and 
probably a hunch that her spirit would 
find its way into the center of things 
anyway. This charming, dumfounding 
woman is the ultimate Sturges character, a 
mixture of flamboyance, flakiness, 
panache, and shrewdness. Mary had made 
a deal with her second husband (not 
Sturges’s father, but the man he came to 
regard as such) that she would spend six 
months of every year living with him in 
Chicago, and the other six months 
traveling in Europe, her son in tow. 
Following this woman well into his 
adolescence, and often aiding her in her 
shenanigans and schemes, Sturges met, 
briefly and not so briefly, an extraordinary 
number of people, including Isadora 
Duncan (Mary’s best friend), Theda Bara, 
Evelyn Nesbit, Aleister Crowley (whose 
spell Mary came under during a flirtation 
with spiritualism and from whom Sturges 
feels they were lucky to get away alive), 
Alfred Stieglitz, Lillian Russell, his mother’s 
never ending-stream of lovers and 
husbands, and an assortment of swells, 
artists both real and counterfeit, flakes and 
flim-flammers. _ 

The rises and falls of Mrs. Sturges and 
son, who weathered, among other things, 
the continual state of near-collapse of her 
cosmetics business and World War I 
(which Sturges spent at an air base in 
Texas) put a damper on their enthusiasm 
and their taste for the very best. In one 
hilarious episode, the two of them, 
suffering a decline in funds and 
economizing by eating at a shabby little 
Parisian table d’héte, are so appalled by 
the food that Mary works up one of her 
plans to get some money on the spot. 
What Sturges learned from his mother 
appears to have been an enjoyment of life 
with almost no heed paid to the future, 
and fortunes and women slip in and out of 
his grasp with a sort of “Well, I'll be 
damned” optimism. 

Sturges’s careers as playwright, 
sereenwriter, and eventually, director,.are 


telescoped into the book’s last 100 pages; ’:: 


but you're not disappointed because by 
the time you get to them, you feel you've 
already gotten as good a glimpse into his 
sensibility as you're ever likely to have. 
Sturges presides over the book with both 
understated wryness and bursts of genuine 
warmth, which should come as no surprise 
to anyone who's seen his films. The book 
isan absolute charmer and nostalgic in the 
best sense. Reading it, you feel as if 
someone had given you a first-class 
steamship ticket to the turi: of the century 
and slipped the dream itinerary inside 


your breast pocket. 
—Charles Taylor 


Mike proved to be a student driver. 


What happened? 


PLEDGING ALLEGIANCE: THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF THE COLD WAR, by 
Sidney Blumenthal. Harper Collins, 386 pages, $22.95. 


W ith his latest effort, an account of the Bush-Dukakis bash, Sidney 
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Blumenthal has produced one of the more interesting campaign books to 

be written since Theodore H. White invented the genre with his classic 
(and classically sentimental) The Making of the President 1960. In scope and seri- 
ousness, Blumenthal’s see-how-they-run is rivaled by only two other efforts: An 
American Melodrama, an interpretive narrative of the bitterly fought 1968 
Humphrey-Nixon campaign produced by Godfrey Hodgson, Lewis Chester, and 
Bruce Page, the trio who covered the race for the Sunday Times of London; and 
Nixon Agonistes, the imaginative, penetrating, and occasionally eccentric campaign 
biography that grew out of Garry Wills reportage for Esquire magazine. 

Pledging Allegiance, like these two other works, combines scholarship with solid 
leg work. (Blumenthal, a one-time Phoenix contributor, covered the 1988 election 
for the Washington Post and is chronicling the 1992 contest for the New Republic.) 
It also further develops the themes put forward in his two previous studies, The 
Rise of the Counterestablishment and Our Long National Daydream. Writing of 
Bush’s strategists, Blumenthal observes: “They encompassed much of the experi- 
ence of the Republican Party since 1968. It was then, with Richard Nixon’s victory, 
that the permanent campaign system, rooted in postindustrial technology, specifi- 
cally computers and telecommunications, supplanted the old party system. In the 
permanent campaign, the consultants replaced the bosses as the enduring figures 
in politics, regardless of who was elected. The means of campaigning — control 
over the images projected by the media — became the means of governing. 
Governing itself became a permanent campaign.” 

The true genius of Blumenthal’s book, however, is the way he places the ’88 
domestic race firmly within the context of larger geopolitical forces. The book 
opens, for example, with an account of a group of pointy-headed Soviet intellectu- 
als sitting around a Moscow think tank analyzing the results of the '88 race. And it 
closes with an analysis of how, on the eve of the Malta summit, Bush’s advisers, led 
by Secretary of State James Baker, were finally able to offer an outstretched hand to 
Mikhail Gorbachev by resurrecting and employing the rhetoric of Franklin 
Roosevelt's “Grand Design of liberal internationalism.” 

The acrid ironies inherent in this tale of how George Bush bested Michael 
Dukakis by riding the waves first set in motion by Ronald Reagan and then aban- 
doning the moorings of Reagan’s foreign policy at the first possible moment are 
worthy of Henry Adams; And that seems fitting. Just as Adams a century ago first 
infused American history with an international dimension, so has Blumenthal illu- 


minated what would otherwise be a tawdry chapter of political history by firmly 
planting the players on the world stage. 


—Peter Kadzis 


George was able to wear hats. 
AP/WIDE WORLD 


HOLDING ON TO THE AIR, by Suzanne 
Farrell with Toni Bentley. Summit 
Books, 322 pages, $19.95. 


The name Suzanne Farrell means many 
things to many people; she’s been called a 
muse, a goddess, a cheetah, a racehorse. 
Whatever worldly or otherworldly 
monikers she may have inspired, the one 
constant appellation is this: the ideal 
Balanchine Ballerina, And to Balanchine, 
she was his “alabaster princess.” 

Holding On To The Air is Farrell's 
account (written with former New York 
City Ballet dancer Toni Bentley) of her 
glorious career with NYCB and her 
curious and intense relationship with the 
mastermind called Mr. B by his dancers. 
For years the relationship between 
Balanchine and Farrell was the object of 
close scrutiny by the public and even his 
other dancers. This couple, some 40 years 
apart in age, found a common bond in 
dancing and music, and embarked upon a 
wondrous collaboration that raised 
eyebrows and constant questions. 

Farrell has no ax to grind; rather, she 
has a warm, amusing, and interesting tale 
to tell. It’s one of the few ballet 
autobiographies that finds a suitable 
balance between the dancer’s private and 
public lives. On her recent promotional 
visit to Boston she called the book, quite 
simply, “a love story”. 

This book, however, isn’t the kiss-and- 
tell that some gossip-hungry fans might 
have hoped for. Farrell has always been a 
private person, and while she isn’t exactly 
withholding secrets, she ultimately 
remains true to her nature. Throughout 
this book, the affair on stage is what really 
matters. In her prologue Farrell poignantly 
allows us a fleeting glimpse of what she 
and Balanchine shared: “My first love 
affair began when I was barely eighteen 
and was the longest, most complex, most 
productive, and most important of my life. 
It was also the most passionate and 
tumultuous, although it did not begin with 
a kiss but with a ballet. Kisses came 
several years later, but they signified little 
that was not already apparent...” 

Farrell was born Roberta Sue Ficker in 
Mt. Healthy (now part of Cincinnati), 
Ohio. After her parents divorced, her 
mother worked superhuman hours to 
make ends meet. But her mother would 
not sacrifice ballet and music lessons for 
the three Ficker girls, and Farrell was 
spotted by Diana Adams, a NYCB ballerina 
who was scouting for the new Ford 
Foundation Scholarship program. Farrell at 
14 didn’t exactly possess the traits Adams 
was looking for, “ . . . but I scored points 
in two categories she hadn't seen before 

. .. Movement quality and musicality.” 

Farrell was all of 16 when she joined the 
company as a member of the corps de 
ballet, and she didn’t stay there long. From 
the beginning, her fearlessness attracted 
Balanchine. She wasn’t afraid to make 4 
fool of herself, and she wasn’t afraid to fall 
— she documents many occasions when 
she found herself sprawled across the 
stage. Her “off-center” way of moving 
became a trademark. Balanchine began 
casting her in ballets previously danced by 
Adams, Maria Tallchief, Melissa Hayden, 
and Allegra Kent, among other leading 
dancers. And he created new ballets for 
her, perhaps the most memorable being 
Don Quixote, a project he had long 
dreamed of. The composer Nicolas 
Nabokov told Farrell “. . . for twenty-five 
years he [Balanchine] has wanted to do 
this ballet, but he always said, ‘I never 
found my Dulcinea.’ ” It was clear that he 
was smitten with Farrell; besides giving 
her plum roles, he appointed himself as 
her social escort. 

There were grumblings in the company 
as other dancers saw Farrell’s star shooting 
further ahead while their own careers 
stagnated. In the documentary Dancing 
for Mr. B., principal dancer Merrill Ashley 
states matter-of-factly, “It [Farrell’s 
departure] definitely had an effect on my 
career... when she left, Balanchine was 
set into depression . . . [then] he began to 
look at everyone and I definitely benefited 
from that.” 

The infamous departure was the 
inevitable explosion of a relationship.at 
once cloistered and openly tumultuous. In 
1969 Farrell married fellow dancer Paul 
Mejia, while Balanchine, ironically, was in 
Mexico getting a divorce from his fifth and 
last wife, Tanaquil Le Clercq. It was his last 
desperate attempt to undo what was the 
relationship between Farrell and Mejia. He 
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finally asked Farrell to marry him, but “it 
was simply too late. Perhaps it had always 
been too late.” 

Farrell returned to Balanchine after a 
four-year hiatus during which she danced 
for Maurice Béjart’s Ballet of the Twentieth 
Century. They resumed their friendship, 
and Balanchine even offered something 
of an apology: “You know, I was wrong. 

I was an old man, and you were young. 

I should not have thought of you that 
way...” 

For all of Farrell’s fame, her 
autobiography is a lesson in humility. She 
doesn’t sound like a prima donna, and she 
writes with much of the same modesty 
and humor that graced her dancing. She 
acknowledges her colleagues’ pain as 
being partially a result of her own 
meteoric career, but makes no apologies 
(nor needs to). Rather, she is touchingly 
thankful for being one of Balanchine's 
hand-picked disciples. Speaking of his 
death, she says, “If I had frequently been 
acclaimed . . . it had always been because 
of the man in the front wing. Now, he 
wasn’t there.” 

It does take two to tango, though, and 
Farrell kept up her part of the bargain 
beautifully. She is deserving of the same 
praise she offers to her master. 

— Janine Parker Kolberg 


HCTION 


LIES OF SILENCE, by Brian Moore. Nan 
A. Talese/Doubleday, 197 pages, 
$18.95. 

When most novelists announce that they 
are writing a thriller in order to explore a 
moral dilemma, the result is a pulp that's 
been either inflated by a lofty sense of pur- 
pose or weighed down by a gray miasma of 
ponderousness meant to pass for thought- 
fulness. Brian Moore’s slim, unsettling Lies 
of Silence succeeds so completely as both 
thriller and ethical exploration because he 
does not allow the novel to be hemlined by 
the limitations of genre writing. The setting, 
Northern Ireland, is a place where people 
live alongside the possibility of eruptions 
that can send their lives reeling into the” 
realms reserved for thrillers or tabloids. And 
though Moore long ago left the Catholic 
Church (his first novel, The Lonely Passion 
of Judith Hearne, was a lacerating study of 
the sort of life he felt that the Church had 
victimized), it’s safe to say that the Church 
has not left him. The terrorists in Lies of 
Silence act as devil’s advocates to the con- 
science of Moore’s protagonist, Michael 
Dillon, threatening to take the conse- 








Wild Mind: Living the 


Writer's Life 
by Natalie Goldberg 
The author of Writing Down the 


alive and hungry." (Bantam) #7756 
List price: $8.95 paper/Our price: 
$8.06 


What if? Writing Exercises 


for Fiction Writers 


by Anne Bernays and Pamela Painter 
Valuable exercises for sharpening 
writing skills and learning to "think 
like a writer." (HarperCollins) #4433 
List price: $18.95 cloth/Our price: 
$16.11 


Bones gets beyond the craft of writing § 
to the true source of creative power: 
The mind that is "raw, full of energy, 
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CINDY SHERMAN: Untitled Movie Stills. Rizzoli International Publications, 


96 pages, 40 duotones, $37.50. 


“The work of Cindy Sherman, pre-eminently in the stills that constitute a 
significant portion of it, was made possible by this deep, one might reason- 
ably say political, transformation in the artworld, and it is with reference 
to this that one must work out answers to some of the questions that bave 


been raised about ber as an artist.” 


— From the introduction by Arthur C. Danto 


quences of his actions to their logical, horri- 


fying extension. 

Dillon, the manager of an upscale 
Belfast hotel, is a well-liked and respected 
man who, shortly after the novel begins, 
makes the decision to leave his wife, 
Moira, a woman he has lived with without 
love for years, and move to London with 
his young mistress. The night before he 
plans to tell her, IRA gunmen invade his 
house and threaten that unless he drives a 
bomb to the hotel (because he’s the man- 
ager, his car will not be subject to a securi- 
ty check) to kill a radical Protestant minis- 
ter staying there, they will murder Moira. 
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The Gateway Trip 


by Frederik Pohl 

illustrated by Frank Kelly Freas 
These tales and vignettes make an 
ideal companion to Pohl's Heechee 
Saga of the once uncontested rulers of 
the galaxy. 150 illus. (Ballantine/Del 
Rey) #3019 List price: $18.95 cloth/Our 
price: $16.11 
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There’s never a moment when Dillon 
isn’t horrified by the choice, and though 
Moore doesn’t belabor this, we can’t 
escape the ghastly irony that the woman 
whose fate he has to decide is the woman 
whom he longed to be free of. It would be 
unfair to give anything away; suffice to say 
that Moore, working his sure, subtle con- 
trol, makes the suspense and ethics of 
Dillon’s impossible choice work in tan- 
dem; I was so busy sorting through the 
decision Dillon has to make that it took me 
a while to realize my palms were sweating. 

Moore resolves the situation halfway 
through the book, but the ramifications are 
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Lucy 

by Jamaica Kincaid 

A new novel by the author of Annie 
Jobn. "It's impossible not to fall in love 
with the richness of Kincaid's prose."— 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer. (Farrar, 
Straus, Giroux) #4343 List price: $16.95 
cloth/Our price: $14.41 
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The past 25 years as viewed through 
the prism of one of America's 
foremost columnists. (Morrow) 
#5984 List price: $19.95 cloth/Our 
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not so quickly resolved, and in the after- 
math, every choice open to the characters 
becomes fraught with complexity. Even 
the morality of something as seemingly 
clear-cut as identifying one of the terrorists 
to the police takes on unresolWable dimen- 
sions. Is it fueled by a desire to do the 
right thing, or is it only another expression 
of the revenge that has scarred Northern 
Ireland? And what of the reprisals likely to 
occur afterward, which may well affect 
innocent bystanders? 

Speaking at the Boston Public Library 
last month, Moore said he sympathized 
with Dillon, but he did not feel sorry for 
him. That's as it should be. Moore is 
much too’canny about human nature to 
either point an accusing finger at Dillon 
or let him off the hook. In the course of 
this book, the horror of his situation 
comes to seem the inheritance of every 
Irisher born in the north. Dillon’s all-too- 
human folly is believing he can leave the 
tangled bloodroots of the place behind 
and start over. His terrible lesson is the 
same one Moore imparts in this novel: in 
this world there’s no escape, and there 
are no clean choices. 

— Charles Taylor 


FAR AFIELD, by Susana Kaysen. 
Vintage Contemporaries, 338 pages, 
$9.95. 

Attention class! What do Max 
Beerbohm’s Zuleika Dobson (1911), a 
Pater-esque romance set in Edwardian 
Oxford; Mary McCarthy’s The Groves of 
Academe (1952) and Randall Jarrell’s 
Pictures from an Institution (1954), both 
portraits of faculty life at liberal colleges for 
women; and Ann Bernay’s Professor Romeo 
(1989), a tale of hyper-sexuality at Harvard 
have in common with Susanna Kaysen’s 
Far Afield (1990)? That's right, they all have 
a strong satirical bent. As you all know, 
with the possible exception of C.P. Snow’s 
work, satire is a key element in novels 
inspired by the more nimbused precincts of 
academia. Now at first glance Kaysen’s 
entertaining second novel might not seem 
like a university novel. It is, after all; set in 
the Faroe Islands, a Danish territory where 
one is more likely to be served whale 
blubber and aquavit as sherry and cheese. 
But a closer reading reveals that the 
protagonist, Jonathan Brand, is university 
through and through. The offspring of a 
husband and wife team of professors he 
was probably born dreaming of that 
nirvana known as tenure. If Kaysen’s 
choice of setting seems inspired by David 
Letterman sort of way, let me issue a word 
of warning: her touch is light, affectionate, 
but nonetheless revealing. She is no slash 
and burn satirist. (Although there are some 
bloody bits in the book.) Her humor is 
effective because of its sense of proportion 
and probity. This is a book that will over 
and over again make you smile. 

— Peter Kadzis 
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Dead 


Continued from page 5 

Roberta is missing she begins the word/real- 
ity game that she continues until denoue- 
ment. She goes through the typical “what if” 
quantum musings of the bereaved: “why 
can't I trade five minutes of after time for 
before time? . . ., SUPPOse . . .I called the old 
number and no ° e was home or the w 
was busy. . if Roberta were out . 

talking on tiis'o other line — like before.” But 
she knows she cannot because “this is not a 
poem; it is reality.” 

But, Melanie cannot escape her educa- 
tion. She begins intellectualizing her emo- 
tions, trying to make BiBi’s disappearance 
mean something. Words — strung together 
they make sentences, but do they make 
meaning? Is Melanie sad simply because 
she says so? Is Roberta dead because the 
police say so? Are things true? Appropriate? 
Can we ever be safe? Thernstrom fills her 
book with questions like these, deconstruct- 
ing her every emotion, trying to find a better 
word: “he did a lot of . .. damage. Damage 
is such a feeble word. I grope for a stronger 
one. It doesn’t come.” 

As a student of language in the ’80s 
(read: deconstructionist) Thernstrom can’t 
seem to make meaning or describe emo- 
tion without guilt. She constantly second- 
guesses her fear, her sadness, her validity 
as a friend or lover: “I could work on my 
poetry, read, be sad . . . (you don't seem to 
be sad). 1 am sad. (What are you doing 
about being sad? You haven't cried much. 
Why haven't you cried? What are you 
going to do all afternoon?)” One imagines 
her insecurity can be traced back to her 
first literary theory course, when she dis- 
covered the difference between signifier 
and signified — “perhaps I’m just calling it 
love . . .2” Even as she contemplates sui- 
cide she wonders that “there might be a 
deeper meaning — it might be that this 
moment, which seems so empty, lies with- 
in some larger Structure of narrative, but I 
don’t know what it is”; this calculated in 
the light of razor blades and overdoses. 
Language is distancing us, as well as 
Melanie. It is just this type of literary self- 
reflexiveness that grows tedious in The 
Dead Girl. After the fourth time 
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Thernstrom asks if she is.a good person or 
if her sadness is valid, her insecurities 
leave the realm of sorrow and become 
pedantic whining. Where did the honesty 
go? Where is BiBi? 

Thernstrom addresses this problem in 
her opening, perhaps apologizing that “the 
friend is what is forgotten among the glam- 
our of symbolism, the pose of the photo, 
the closure of the narrative.” She plans to 
counteract this with detail (‘in elementary 
school, Roberta’s hair is cut short, and 
straight, with bangs”), but deconstructs 
instead (“I only felt the exaggerated ver- 
sions — the story themes”). There is detail, 
there is meaning, but the constant contem- 
plation undermines them. 

But it is Roberta’s memory that Melanie 
wants to save, and despite the semantic 
contortions, she succeeds for the reader — 
I have a clear image of all the sides of this 
moody, whimsical woman. But, it was a 
personal journey as well. The entire book 
of wording, rewording, constructing, and 
deconstructing was to save BiBi for 
Melanie — to rescue her from cold, abso- 
lute death. 

Thernstrom achieves this in the final 
pages, lying on a bathroom floor, contem- 
plating suicide for the third time, in what is 
the greatest irony of the text — here, the 
zealous deconstructionist says, “the plot 
belonged to many things, but the meaning 
was with God all along.” God? God! Now 
there’s a transcendental signifier for you. 
The deus ex machina of meaning strikes 
again. 

Fine. God saved Melanie. Melanie saved 
BiBi. And because of Melanie Thernstrom, 
because of The Dead Girl, Roberta is res- 
cued. She is no longer a face on a poster, a 
name in bold letters; she is Rosamunde, 
Roberta, Mei-hu. She is BiBito usall. QO 


Zinn 
Continued from page 7 
schools, in the churches, in the newspa- 
pers, on radio and television. They have 
been in the air ever since we learned to 
walk and talk. They constitute an 
American ideology — that is, a dominant 
pattern of ideas.” 

The only way to battle the power elite 


— and to protect our freedoms — is to 
fight the dominance of their ideas: debate, 
protest, organize. “No Constitution, no Bill 
of Rights, no voting procedures, no piece 
of legislation,” Zinn writes, “can assure us 
of peace or justice or equality. That 
requires a constant struggle, a continuous 
discussion among citizens, an endless 
series of organizations and movements, 
creating a pressure on whatever proce- 
dures there are.” 

Violence, Zinn believes passionately, is 
not necessary to solve humankind’s dis- 
putes. He devotes an entire chapter of his 
book to arguing that men are not naturally 
given to violence, but violence is taught by 
society. He cites such diverse proofs as 
war literature and the high percentages of 
deserters and evaders in every war. 

When enough people band together, the 
force of their desires is more powerful 
than weapons. “I have come to believe 
there is a direct correlation between the 
number of people on your side and the 
lack of violence,” Zinn told the Phoenix. 
The nearly bloodless revolution in Eastern 
Europe, he said, “is one of the things that 
gives me hope.” 

“Violence,” he writes, “is not the only 
form of power. Sometimes it is the least 
effective. Always it is the most vicious.” 
The “great challenge of our time,” accord- 
ing to Zinn, “is how to achieve justice, with 
struggle, but without war.” 

Zinn’s message is simple: don’t give 
up; history is too unpredictable. “The 
struggle for justice should never be 
abandoned on the ground that it is 
hopeless, because of the apparent 
overwhelming power of those in the 
world who have the guns and the money 
and who seem invincible in their 
determination to hold onto their power.. 
That apparent power has, again and 
again, proved vulnerable to human 
qualities less measurable than bombs 
and dollars: moral fervor, determination, 
unitv, organization, sacrifice, wit, inge- 
nuity, courage, and patience — whether 
by blacks in Alabama and South Africa; 
peasants in El Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Vietnam, or workers and intellectuals in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. No 
cold calculation of the balance of power 
should deter people who are persuaded 
their cause is just.” 
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“Make democracy come alive” 

For a man who has lived in poverty, 
seen injustice, and lived in the violencé of 
war, Zinn’s faith in humanity is both touch- 
ing and powerful. “I have a strong belief in 
the decency of human nature,” he said in 
the Phoenix interview. He has an equally 
powerful faith in our intelligence and our 
ability to cut through the prevailing ideolo- 
gy. “For citizens . . . to listen with some 
skepticism,” he writes, “to the great 
thinkers and the experts, and to think for 
themselves about the great issues of ~ 
today’s world, is to make democracy come 
alive.” 

And what of the current belief, repeated 
so often it has become gospel, that 
today’s American youth are unquestioning 
of the ruling orthodoxy? “Ifoundinmy — 
class in the 1980s,” Zinn said, “a 
remarkable concern for social problems in 
my students. But it was buried beneath 
their concern of how they would make 
their way in the world; it was obscured by 
those pressures. 

“I have always been astonished by how 
receptive students are to the idea of social 
change,” he added. Zinn’s recent lectures 
have taken him to small colleges in the 
heartland, “places far from Eastern, intel- 
lectual liberalism, and I find audiences that 
are very responsive to the rather radical 
things I have to say.” 

Then why aren't the students in the 
streets? “Because there is no central issue, 
like the Vietnam War was,” Zinn responds. 
“If such an issue reappeared, I think we’d 
see a student movement grow very, very 
quickly.” 

We are too large and diverse a country; 
and we face no threat so immediate that 
a manifesto such as Common Sense can 
spur a people to the kind of political 
action Zinn hopes for, but Declarations 
of Independence comes as close as we 
are likely to today. Zinn’s ideas and his’ 
writing are clear, forceful, and accessible 
— he says he takes care to discuss history 
and political theory in language acces- 
-sible to the intelligent reader, not just 
to other historians and political 
theorists. For primers of leftist history 
and thinking, a reader can do no better 
than A People’s History of the United 
States and, now, Declarations of 
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FRIDAY ¢ 26 
GEORGE PLIMPTON talks about and 
reads from his new book, The Best of 
Plimpton, at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston. Sponsored 
by the Boston Globe Book Festival. Free; 
call 536-5400. 
ERIC GARBER, co-editor of Uranian 
Worlds, “the classic reference on 
alternative sexuality in science fiction, 
fantasy, and horror,” signs copies of the 
book at 5 p.m. at Glad Day Bookshop, 673 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 267-3010. 
SATURDAY ¢ 27 

CAN POETS DANCE? You can find out at 
a benefit for the Grolier Book Shop, held 
in honor of proprietor Louisa Solano, at 8 
p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church 
Parish Hall, 1151 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge. Music is by DJ Boppin Bob. 
Admission is by donation, $10-$15. 
“BOSTON GLOBE BOOK FAIR” BOOK 
AND AUTHOR LUNCHEON, featuring 
Kitty Dukakis, Cleveland Amory, and 
George V. Higgins, begins at 12:30 p.m. at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel Ballroom, Boston. 
Tickets are $30 and must be reserved in 
advance. Call 929-2649. 

SUNDAY - 28 
MARCIA FREEDMAN reads from Exile in 
a Promised Land at 3 p.m. at New Words 
Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-5310. 

MONDAY ° 29 
“A FRIGHTFUL LITERARY 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Jadene Stevens and Joe Dunn 
at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s Tap, Green Street 
Grill, 280 Green St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. 

TUESDAY ° 30 
“THE AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE IN WHITE AMERICA: THE 
WRITER’S VIEW” is a panel featuring 
authors Terry McMillan, John Edgar 
Wideman, and Ray Andrews. It begins at 6 
p.m. at Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
Reception follows at the Harvard Book 
Store, 1256 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge. Free. 
“MURDER AT THE BPL” features a 
quartet of Boston mystery writers, who 
discuss their individual writirig styles and 
reseagch techniques at 7 p.m. at the Boston 





Public Library, Rabb Lécture Hall, Copley ~’ 


Square, Boston. Panel includes Jeremiah 
Healy, Joan Higgins, Susan Kelly, and 
William G. Tapply. Free; call 536-5400. 
CRAIG GARDNER AND ELLEN 
KUSHNER read scary stories in honor of 
Halloween at 2:30 p.m. at the North 
Cambridge Branch Library, 70 Rindge Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9086. 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
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Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


Halloween reading at 8 p.m. at 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 

WEDNESDAY ° 31 
ANNE RICE signs copies of The Witching 
Hour from 5 to 7 p.m. at Barillari Books, 
One Mifflin Place, Cambridge. Free; call 
864-2400. 
POETS SUZANNE MATSON AND 
DOLORES KENDRICK read from their 
works at 8 p.m. in Gasson 100, Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill. Free. 
ROBIN AMIS reads from Boris 
Mouravieff's Gnosis at 7:30 p.m. tonight 
and the next three Wednesdays at Seven 
Stars Bookstore, 58 JFK St., Cambridge. 
Donations invited. Call (508) 462-0563. 

THURSDAY ° 1 
MELANIE KAYE-KANTROWITZ reads 
from My Jewish Face and Other Stories at 7 
p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 186 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
5310. 
THE WORKS OF DOGGEREL (G. 
HENZEL) are read by members of the 
Winter Company at noon at the Atrium in 
the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free. 
FRIDAY > 2 
WILLIAM CORBETT, AD 


LEIBLEIN, AND TED THOMAS read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at the Newton Arts 
Center, 61 Washington Pk., Newtonville. 
Admission $3; call 964-3424. 

SUNDAY « 4 
SOVIET POET BELLA 
reads at 8 p.m. at Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, Harvard St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the New England Poetry 
Club. Admission $5, $3 for members. Call 
643-0029. 
ROBIN BECKER reads from her poetry at 
3 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 186. 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 


5310. 
MONDAY « 5 
AUSTRALIAN WRITER JANETTE 


TURNER HOSPITAL reads from 
Dislocations and Charades at 8 p.m at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
GEORGE V. HIGGINS reads from his new 
book, Victories, at 5 p.m. at Cafe Charles, in 
the Charlesbank Bookshop, BU Bookstore 
Mall, Kenmore Square, Boston. Free; call 


267-8484. 

TUESDAY « 6 
CANADIAN POETS ANN DIAMOND 
AND MICHAEL HARRIS read at 7:15 p.m. 
at Bentley College’s Graduate Center 
Commons, Beaver and Forest Sts., 
Waltham. Free; call 891-2960. 

WEDNESDAY ° 7 
DANIEL LOMBARDO AND JONATHAN 
STRONG read from their works at 8 p.m. 
at the BU Playwrights’ Theater, 949 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Donation 
$3; call 924-4290. 

THURSDAY ° 8 
GORDON PARKS reads from Voices in the 
Mirror — An Autobiography and is 
interviewed by WBZ-TV's Liz Walker at 
7:30 p.m, at Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1256 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge. Reception and book-signing 
follow at Harvard Book Store, 1256 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Free. 

KATE RUSHIN AND SUZANNE KEEN 
read at 8 p.m. in the Upper Common 
Room, Adams House, Plympton St., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by the Center for 
Literary and Cultural Studies. Free. 
JANICE IRVINE celebrates the publication 
of Disorders of Desire: Sex and Gender in 
Modern American Sexology at 7 p.m. at 
New Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 
THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOWELL are 
read by members of the Winter Company 
at noon at the Atrium in the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free. 
FRIDAY ° 9 
MICHAEL PALMER reads from his poetry 
at 8 p.m. at Boston University’s College of 
Liberal Arts, Rm. 202, 725 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-2510. 

SATURDAY ° 10 
BELL HOOKS celebrates the publication 
of Yearning: Race, Gender, and Cultural 
Politics at 3 p.m. at WasHiburn Auditorium, 
Episcopal Divinity School, 99 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 266-0629. 

SUNDAY « 11 
CELIA GILBERT, MIRIAM GOODMAN, 
AND CAROL POTTER read from their 
poetry at 3 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 
186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-5310. 

TUESDAY + 13 
CHILDREN’S BOOK AUTHOR AND 
ILLUSTRATOR CHRIS VAN ALLSBURG 


All Hallow Readin’ 


The Content of 


The Decade of 


Destruction 
The Crusade To Save The 
Amazonian Forest 
Adrian Cowell 
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reads from his work at 6 p.m. at the First 
Parish Meetinghouse, Church St. and 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, or the 
Brattle Theater (call 354-5201 for location, 
undetermined at press time). Donation $10 
(to be given to Planned Parenthood). 
Tickets available two weeks in advance at 
Wordsworth Books or at the door. 
Sponsored by Wordsworth Readings. 

WEDNESDAY ¢ 14 
“LETTERS TO OUR DAUGHTERS: FROM 
ALICE WALKER AND MAIRAMA BA” is a 
talk by Dr. Elizabeth Hadley Freydberg of 
Northeastern University at 7 p.m. at MIT's 
Schell Room, Wadsworth St. and Memorial 
Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253-8844. 

THURSDAY ° 15 
ROBERT BLY’s works are read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon 
at the Atrium in the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free. 

ROSARIO MORALES AND LI MIN MO 
read from their works at 7:30 p.m. at the 
North Cambridge Branch Library, 70 Rindge 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 498-9086. 
BARRY LOPEZ reads from Crow and 
Weasel at 6:30 p.m at the First Parish 
Cambridge, 3 Church St., Harvard Square. 
Admission $3, $2 students and seniors. 
Tickets are available at the Globe Corner 
Bookstore. Call 497-6277. 

SUNDAY ° 18 
EVELYN WHITE leads the celebration of 
the publication of The Black Women’s 
Health Book, at 3 p.m. at New Words 
Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-5310. 

MONDAY + 19 
CLEOPATRA MATHIS reads from The 
Center for Cold Weather at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 

TUESDAY ° 27 
MICHAEL SULLIVAN talks about his new 
book, Adopt the Baby You Want, at 6 p.m. 
at the Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. Reception follows at the 
Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 NSRPMY 
St., Boston. Free. 

THURSDAY « 20° 
SEAMUS HEANEY’s works.are read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon 
at the Atrium in the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free. 

READING IN REAL | LIFE 

COMMONWEALTH LITERA: 
CAMPAIGN is seeking pera VISTA 
volufitéérs t6 work On a variety of literacy 
projects in Massachusetts communities. 
For information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy Campaign, 100 
Nashua St., Rm. 946, Boston 02114. 

DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on the last 
Friday of each month. Send or bring your 
listing to PLS Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215, by 5 
p.m. on the second-to-last Thursday of the 
month. QO 


Our Character 
A New Vision of Race in America 


Shelby Steele 








The Best Amer- 


ican Short 
Stories 1990 
edited by Richard Ford, 
series editor, Shannon 
Ravenell 


The number one story anthology 
in America, with short fiction by 
Alice Munro, Elizabeth Tallent, 
Denis Johnson, Richard Bausch, 
and many others. 


Houghton Mifflin, $9.95 paper 


Before the environment became 
one of our most urgent con- 
cerns, filmmaker Cowell was 
chronicling an era of mindless 
destruction in Amazonia and, 
en route, recording a remark- 
able personal journal of tragedy 
and courage. This a companion 
volume to the “Frontline” series 
of the same name. 


Holt, $19.95 


DESTRUCTION 


THE CRUSADE TO SAVE 
‘ <THE AMAZON RAIN RAIN POREST 


_ ADRIAN COWELL 


Harvard Bookstore 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 


Seeing Voices 
A Journey into the World 
of the Deaf 

Oliver Sacks 


In this book, “one of the great 
clinical writers of the 20th cen- 
tury” (NYTBR) turns his atten- 
tion to the subject of deafness, 
and the result is a beautiful and 
immensely moving book, one 
that not only takes us into the 
unfathomable world of the deaf 
but offers a deeply felt portrait 
of a minority struggling for 
recognition and respect. 


Harper Collins, $8.95 paper 


Mr. Steele’s controversial argument 
is that color and character have 
long been bound in such a way as 
to preclude a measured view of 
ability and, in the end, of hope. 


“Steele describes our ‘racial 
fatigue’ over the ritual dance of ‘accu- 
sations and denials’ very well and that 
makes a good case for ending the 
dance. . . . His skill compares with 
that of James Baldwin, Richard 
Wright or Frederick Douglas.” 

— Chicago Tribune 
St. Martin’s, $15.95 


Harvard Bookstore Cafe 


190 Newbury Street, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 


The Best 
American 


Essays 1990 
edited by Justin Kaplan, 
series editor Robert 
Atwan 

The distinguished series contin- 
ues, with new work by Stephen 
Jay Gould, Joy Williams, Ursu- 
la K. LeGuin, Jacques Barzun, 
and others. 


Houghton Mifflin, $9.95 paper 
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url Up With A Book 
You Can’t Put Down! 


Lies Of Silence 


By Brian Moore ; : 
ritten with the precision of detail that Brian Moore's 


readers expect from this consumate craftsman, the 
story builds with a breathtaking tension, as the stark- 
est questions of right and wrong are confronted. 


$18.95 published by Doubleday 


Buffalo Girls 

By Larry McMurtry 

Now, in a novel as ambitious in scope as Lonesome 
Dove, Larry McMurtry writes of the life and times of 
Calamity Jane, a woman whose past embraces the 
whole short, violent, passionate history of the very 
Wild West. Reg. $19.95 


SALE $15.96 pubiished by simon And Schuster 


Looking For A Ship 
By John McPhee 
is is an extraordinary tale of life aboard what may 


be one of the last American merchant ships. John 
McPhee takes you on a thrilling 42 day trip through 
the Panama Canal and down the Pacific coast of 
South America. Reg. $18.95 


SALE $15.16 pubiished by Farrar Straus Giroux 


Casey 
The Lives and Secrets of William J. Casey: 
From the OSS to the CIA 
By Joseph E. Persico 

is authorative biography of Ronald Reagan’s CIA 
director, is the first to reveal the man at the center of 
the making - and unmaking - of Reagan’s foreign 
policy. Casey is a portrait of a contradictory and 
complex man. 


$24.95 published by Viking 


The Writing Life 

By Annie Dillard 

For nonwriters, this book offers a glimpse into the 
trials and satisfactions of a life spent with words. And 
for writers, it's a warm, rambling conversation with a 
stimulating and very talented colleague. Paperback, 


$8.95 published by Harper Perennial 


Encyclopedia Of Mysterious Places 

The Life and Legends of Ancient Sites Around 

the World By Philip Wilkinson 

Illustrated by Robert Ingpen 

A richly imaginative guided tour of some of the world’s _ 
most interesting places - the forgotten cities, vast 
temples and enigmatic monuments that have piqued 
our curiosity and fired our imaginations. 


$29.95 Published by Viking 


Harvard Diary 
Reflections on the Sacred and the Secular 
By Robert Coles 

is is a powerful work of great spiritual depth by the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author of Children of Crisis. 
Christians and non-Christians alike will be moved by 
these helpful and hopeful essays. Paperback, 


$10.95 published by Crossroad 


The Control Of Nature 

By John McPhee 

Don't miss John McPhee’s bestselling account of 
places in the world where people have been engaged 
in all-out battles with Mother Nature in all her com- 
plex, devastating and awesome guises. Paperback, 


$8.95 Published by The Noonday Press 


Wonderful Life 

The Burgess Shale and the Nature of History 

By Stephen Jay Gould 

The Burgess Shale is a limestone quarry formed 530 
million years ago. It holds the remains of an ancient 
sea where dozens of strange creatures are still 
preserved in awesome detail. Paperback, 


$10.95 published by W. W. Norton & Company 


- October Is Book Month At The Coop! 


10% OFF 


All Hardcover & Paperback Books* 
Join the fight for literacy, make books a part of 
everyone’s life. 
“Except text & reference books. 


HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL COOP AT LONGWOOD STRATTON CENTER 
CAMBRIDGE 333 LONGWOOD AVE 84 MASS AVE. 


3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER . E 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-5:30 


SAT 9:15-5:45 SAT 10-4 


M-SAT 9:20-5:45 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
OPEN SUN. THRU CHRISTMAS SAT 9:15-5:45 


COOP CHARGE MASTERCARD. VISA AHO Aidt PEC At EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
FREE PARIONG AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES 80 GARACES. 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL: 2 HRS M-F 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER $ WEEKDAYS AND ALL 


HARVARD Sweits $A58 RECGPT ShOWDHO 00 tafe COOP PURCHABE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT Tg. COOP. 
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will warm your 
night. Allaman | | ESSENCE | | Blonde » 
Tall, well buile & Attentive, 33 years Old 
very handsome. vivacious, Striking Beauty 24 HOURS 
Fun loving with young woman . Petite & Vivacious 







no bull. Megawatt of color awaits 
personality. your touch. 


All Hours £9. 
All Locations pb sn 


Early Bird 
S 


1:800- 
| 212-4657 







34-22-34 
Call 


SYDNEY 
579-5743 
Outcalls 





Outcalls Only 


AGENCY SEEKS 


Models/Escorts 
for discriminating 
Clientele 
Lucrative 
opportunity for 
the right person ‘aa a 
or nasty. 


540-0208 |_|} 617.576.8446 


outcalls only 


See e eee 


THE 
CAT’S 
EYE 


full & Soames 
Escort 

Openings 
avail. for women. 


Caldiera 


617-277-6605 


Call Mark 


617-397-8696 ESCORT 


ee ee ee ee ee 
We are your 24 hour 
Night Owl Escorts 
a 


Late night & 
early morning 
appointments 
available 
2 


We offer prompt Wi, 
service nly 




















@ Bevel alae 
pam 617-742-6259 


FEATURING IN :  NICETY 






7 
: PARADISE * ESCORTS: 
All calls confidential Yours t aaiiast : 
. ree Escort Referral * Nadine- Tantalizing aoe -? * women “4 
MA & NH Open 24 Hrs 40D-24-34 t color * 
PTrTrrttt tT Servin * nk Waly io Dent monpsyiond . for the : 
I | Iscover Liie Wi discreet * has , 
° * M * beauty e 
56 nad 68 a NH, RI wot SSIO YU S 4 sai ee Ne iis + gentleman. : errr 
76-5548 PF ZADD. Ss. E this Classic French Seductress. Guaran- %  LateNight =F “arate baperdiine 
508-586-5548 ESCORT REFERRALS teed to Keep you coming back for more |f % Specials 
Positively * Barlene: Petite ho fos Natural i % _Incalls(Outcalls “4 
Outcalls Only es e > 10 wilt Dring your yout * 24 hours 
AllCalls Verifiable 1°800°564°5959 * Beth- Tall Long-legged Blonde Beauty e617 © Ul ine misciabaiy 
Get a Touch of InCalls/OutCalls Studying in the Art of Healing-she will * * i 617.576.8446 
definit ease your pains! * 524-6638 ps gears 
Fantasies * Erotic Mouies * L et re BK OF 
SITET | Open 7 Days Pie. AND FRIENDS... 
All Calls weohose 3 B 


Call About Discount Specials; 





Parties, Straight Male Escorts, Etc... ” Voluptuous “lj 
z Seine - 40 DDD Red- 
a i ae * g head for mature, 
67 593-3037 ge) \8 1) eee | If you've tried the rest and deserve discaminating 
outside (617) call Clients are feweding * the best come to clientele only. 


Are you particu- 
lar? So am I. 
Discrete and 


very personable. 


1-800-666-8353 GS A | ~~ sathaste oil po es LO petAl 












oe Mast pit Sends oe 
uth Shore.as 
outcalls only eprawioroe far as Plymouth. naar ‘t 
women to sul 
Loy Lea | massage Sexy, young @ | MRO Ovueny, | | every taste 
on appontiraant of fun 24 HOURS 3 pm - 3 am. OUTCALLS 
available \ abe 
MA &NH_ Cas ISNUTINTIN S | 1579-6449 
AL woman i} after 12:00 noon Cal ] -800 4 | | ESCORTS NEEDED 
wy 603-437-2938 a 
PLEASE CALL Be 
617-267-0043 
Experience the most sensitive, VERIFIABLE 
sensuous 
and stunning women in Boston. 








ESCORT 
REFERRALS 


617-742-8662 












B 
oys: 
Boston 


We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
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COUPLES 
WELCOME 


Athletically built 


———s 






Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


— call. John 
re 7) h A8y 7425, 

young men: 
Wor for Boston's 
most trusted 
agency. 








Interviewing Female Escorts 
Leave Message for 
Assured Prompt Reply 


Open 7 days 11AM - 6AM 


436-2635 || — 


Verifiable Outcalls Only 


Ci; 















Openings for beautiful, intelligent 
women to escort some of 
Boston's most prestigious men. 
Inquire about our dinner package 
for that perfect evening. 

Service throughout Mass. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


HOLLYWOOD TRAINED Music Copyist 
Will do scores & instrumental 
parts by Hand or by Macintosh 
PHONE 508-459-8407 


EMPIRE REHEARSAL STUDIO 
Boston’s Downtown studios for over 10 years. 
NO HASSLE!! 

Secure 24 hour access Call 566-4200 


DISCOUNT BOOKLET SAVES $50 to $200 
ON MUSIC 


Guaranteed lowest prices! 
Any CD- $6.49 - $10.96 
Any LP or Cassette - $3.49 through $4.49 
No obligation - “If it’s sold in a record store we offer it too!” 
Booklet good for 40 selections - Money back guarantee! 
Send $5 & S.A.S.E. to: 


F.M.V.C., BOX 1337, Framingham, MA 01701 


ROSExpress 
$29.99/Boxed Dozen 
Free Downtown Delivery 
Long stem Royalty Roses 
Tuxedo clad Delivers 
(617) 269-4444 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Order by Phone VISA,MC,AMEX,DISCOVER 


Alternative D.J. $10/Night 
Specializing in Alternative Music 
Available for $10 a Night. No tricks! 
New in Area and desperate for exposure. 
What have you got to lose? 
617-274-5276 in Boston 


603-886-5789 evenings, weekends. 


NEW YORK CITY-Mid Town 
$75.00 per night 
1-212-213-1484 


WIN BIG IN THE LOTTERY 


Increase your chances of winning by playing bettor with 
Lottery Ledger. Send $4.95 to: R&D Assc., 264 No. Broad- 
way, Salem, NH 03079 


NEW DIET DISC 


program. Lose Cellulite, lose 10-29 Ibs per month. We pay 
you. Doctor recommended. Call 
1-800-659-4876. Local distributors needed. 
Call 214-373-9046 


GUYS: MARRIED & SINGLE 


Having a problem with women? There is help. Get the 
Bachelor’s Bible This book holds the secrets to improving 
your relationships. Just $6.95 


To order call 603-883-5732 


Bacchus is coming! 


Lock up the women and children 


Student and Insurance Rentals. 
617-BIG-CARS 


Are you searching for a 
Missing Friend or Relative? 
We'll Find Them. 
913-541-1212 


Hand Crafted Guitars 


6 Hand crafted Electric Guitars 
Telecaster style. 
2 Biond w/chrome plated hardware 
4 Brown Sunburst w/gold plated hardware 
with Schaller Pick-ups. 
Make a Statement 
Call 508-688-3395, Leave Message 


FORCED FATHERHOOD? 


Writer seeking to interview men who became fathers NOT 
by choice for article on Men’s Rights. 
Confidentiality Guaranteed. 


Call 569-5878 


FOR SALE 


Wholesale New Age Crystal Gift Line. $20,000 & Inventory 
Customers Nationwide 


Call 415-258-9822 


NIGHTMARES? 


Have you had nightmares once or more 
a week for much of your life and would 
rather your dreams be different? 
Consider participating in a research 
project at a major area hospital of a 
technique that may help reduce the fre- 
quency and severity of chronic night- 
mares. 


Call 522-9270 


What’s more fun? 
THE ULTIMATE ADVENTURE 
PAINTBALL GAME 


Try to capture your opponents’ flag without being eliminat- 
ed by their paintballs. 7 different villages, (12) 2-story tree- 
houses, over 100 forts, bunkers, trails, etc. A full day 
includes: Pursuit rapid fire paintgun, mask & goggles, 40 
paintballs, 2 CO2s 

(good tor 50 shots) ; 

GO AHEAD! “MAKE YOUR DAY” 
Ask about our Fraternity discounts 
by calling 617-231-0114 
45 minutes from Boston! 


Mythic Therapy 
Explore the power of Myth in your life with a skilled 
guide: If you were gripped by the Joseph Campbell 
interview on PBS you may be ready to start 
exploring the personal, family and society myths 
working in you. For info on 
workshops, classes & individual sessions on 

Personal Mythology Call 617-776-0377 leave msg. 


CANCER CURED 


Cancer cured without chemotherapy, many terminal- 
ly ill have recovered. Clinics with proven success. 
Send $10 to: Williams Foundation, POB 1021 
Andover, MA 01810 


LOOKING For A C.ass Act? 
Call Select Entertainment Productions 
Quality, Professional Entertainment 
for All Occasions 


617-595-8191 


KLEPTOMANIA STUDY 


Do you suffer from compulsive shoplifting? 
(stealing things you don’t even need?) 
At least 3 times a week? 
A Harvard Medical School Associate study is seeking subjects to 
test a new medication which may help to reduce shoplifting urges. 
Participation in this study is strictly confidential. For more info call: 


Dr. McE.roy At 617-855-2790 


BILLIARD AND POOL LESSONS 
Learn from one of N.E.’s top professionals 
all levels of skill welcome. 
Call Jillian’s Billiard Club, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
437-0300 


FREE BUMPER STICKER 
Your Choice: 
“Take Baghdad Now” 
“Censorship in the USA? Just say NO!” 
1-800-999-9365 


BULLETIN BOARD 


JAMES A. ATHANUS PH.D. 
Attorney & Counselor at Law 
17 years of experience in solving Landlord 
& Tenant problems. Free initial consultation 
15 Bandwell St., Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 


617-524-3959 


The Hotline 
Dial 1-800-888-YUMM 


For Fresh Cookies Delivered 
Throughout the Country 
We accept Visa/MC 


BLUE CHIP COOKIES 


The Best Tasting Investment You Can Make 


NOVELTIES 


You can be Herbal Clean for any 
URINE ANALYSIS 


| 
Defend Yourself, Confidential & Guaranteed 


1-800-523-5556 


RAP-O-Gram Institute 


presents Rapping telegrams for any 
occasion. Surprise a friend;Treat a loved one. Say 
Goodbye;Custom-made, performed at your locale 
and always entertaining. 


Call/LV Msg. @ 617-787-9826 
or 508-562-4469 


Humorous Personalized Greeting Cards 
Published Cartoonist — Holidays or Special Events 
523-1983 


ALLIGATOR HEAD PEN SET 


Genuine Alligator head on walnut base with executive pen 
holder. Accompanied by hunter’s tag. Guaranteed to 
stimulate conversation. Send $39.95, check or money order 


to: P.O.B. 460, Weymouth, MA 02188 


MESSAGES 


REWARD 


Red Fiero/Black Leather Jacket 10/12 Summer St. 
Nr. South Station. Unique Black leather jacket 
got caught on a side-view mirror of Red Fiero. 

Tremendous Sentimental value; can’t be replaced. 

Reward - No questions. Any info 
Call 247-2736 


EVENTS 


The Westmorelands 
performing at the Channel, 25 Necco St. 
Friday, November 9th at 9 p.m. 

For $2. off Admission 
Call 617-731-4395 


«The Act” 


A New Wave Musica Comepy EVENT APPEARING AT 
Ryles,Sat., Oct 28th. 


WIN 
A trip for two to Beautiful Val des Neiges Resort. Ski the 
best trails and enjoy free Airfare, hotels, meals & lift tickets! 
To register to win call 617-536-5390 ext W-I-N 
or sent a post card to 
SKI FREE! 
Quebec Delegation Exchange Place, 
19th Floor, Boston MA 02109 


THE COOLIDGE CORNER THEATRE PRESENTS 
MADNESS-CULT MOVIES AT MIDNIGHT 
“FANTASIA” 
and the triumphant return of 
“FRANKENHOOKER” 
Both Films Will be Shown Friday and Saturday Night 
490 Harvard St, Brookline 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL 267-1234 





